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INTRODUCTION. 


I PUEPOSE to write an historical narrative of tlie rise, progress, and 
termination of the mutiny and revolt of the Bengal Army. It will 
he my object to expose, in the first instance, the causes of the dis- 
affection, to state then the consequences to which that disaffection 
led, and to conclude by pointing out the remedies which ought to 
be adopted to ensure the country against a repetition of the fearful 
outrages that have disgraced it. As my object is simply to present 
to my countrymen in England a true account of this awful disaster, 
and of all the causes which, either directly or indirectly, have led 
to it, I shall be deterred by no feeling of favour or affection for 
any individual from speaking out as the occasion demands, award- 
ing praise where praise has been earned, but not shrinking from 
denouncing those whose conduct has at all contributed to the rise 
and progress of the mutiny. 

It will, I think, be advisable in the first instance, for the benefit 
of non-professional readers, to present a slight sketch of the organ- 
isation and interior economy of a Bengal Infantry Begiment, more 
especially as on the maintenance or entire abrogation of the existing 
system the future discipline and efficiency of the army will depend. 

Organisation of a Bengal Regiment — A Begiment of Infantry 
on the Bengal Establishment is composed of 1000 privates, 120 non- 
conamissioned officers, and 20 native commissioned officers. It is 
divided into ten companies, each containing 100 privates, 2 native 
commissioned, and 12 non-commissioned, officers. The regiment is 
never quartered in barracks, but in lines — such lines consisting of 
ten rows of thatched huts — one being apportioned to each company. 
In front of each of these rows is a small circular building, in which 
the arms and accoutrements are stored, after having been cleaned, 
and the key of which is generally in the possession of the havildar 
(sergeant) on duty. Promotion invariably goes by seniority, and 
the commanding officer of a regiment has no power to pass over any 
man, without representing the fact to the Commander-in-Chief. A 
Sepoy, then, who may enter the service at the age of 16, cannot 
count on finding himself a naick (corporal) before he attains the age 
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54, and a subalidar (native captain) at 60.'^ By tlie time he has 
attained the age of 50, a native may generally be considered as 
utterly useless. The blood in his veins and the marrow in his bones 
have been dried np or wasted by constant exposure to the trying 
climate of India ; his energies are relaxed, his memory impaired, and 
in governing and controlling the men who are especially under his 
surveillance in the lines, he can be of but little use to his European 
superior. 

Caste , — But there is a principle at work, unknown to the Euro- 
pean soldiers, which operates with tremendous force on the mind of 
the native, and either essentially adds to, or vitally detracts from, 
the authority of the native ofdcer. This principle is caste. Now 
the predominating race in a Bengal regiment is the Hindoo; the 
followers of that religion, as a general rule, being to the Maho- 
medans in the proportion of five to one. A regiment, a thousand 
strong, will therefore be found to contain about eight hundred Hin- 
doos. Of these it often happens that more than four hundred are 
Brahmins or priests, about two hundred E-ajpoots (a high caste, but 
lower than the Brahminical order), and the rest of a lower caste. 

The Brahmins are the most influential, as they are the most 
bigoted of the whole race of Hindoos. In their mythological tales 
the gods themselves are constantly made to do penance and pro- 
pitiation to this superior order. As these tales form the only kind 
of literature circulated amongst the Hindoos, and as the acts they 
record, however absurd they may appear to the educated, are im- 
plicitly believed, it is not to be wondered at that the Brahmins are 
the objects of veneration to the other castes. The feet of a holy 
man ai’e liko the waters of life,” is a proverb which gains implicit 
credence from all classes, and is at the same time practically acted 
upon. His curse is dreaded as a fate worse than death itself, whilst 
his protection is earnestly sought after by means of small presents, 
and of what to them is more valuable, constant prostrations or 
salaams publicly performed, so as to show the world the extent of 
the belief in their mighty power. When it is considered that in 
each regiment of the Bengal Army there are several of these men, 
in many regiments from three to four hundred, the mighty influence 
they have in their power to exert for good or evil may be ima- 
gined. 

The manner in which this influence can be brought to^ bear on 
the discipline of a regiment may be easily conceived. We will 
suppose that one company is composed of 20 Mahomedans, 40 Brah- 
mins, and 40^ Rajpoots and lower-caste Hindoos. The influence 
of the Brahmins over the 80 Hindoos is paramount, and the Ma- 
iiomedans being a small minority, would not contest the palm with 
them. The whole company may, therefore, be said to be under 
Brahminical influence. 
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If a low-caste Hindoo happened at the time to fill the respon- 
sible post of snbahdar, he would he entirely under the spiritual 
guiding of the Brahminical clique. Were a mutiny hatching in 
the lines, he would not dare to divulge it, from the fear of a penalty 
more dreadful even than death — excommunication. 

It is very evident, therefore, that by means of this pernicious 
system of caste, the men of a Bengal regiment, though nominally 
subject to the British Crown, are really under the orders and con- 
trol of a Brahminical clique, formed in each regiment, constantly 
corresponding with one anothei', and acting without any sense of 
responsibility whatever. 

European Officers . — Hitherto it has been supposed that the ex- 
ample of, and association with their European oificers, have done 
more than anything else to loosen the power of caste. And it has 
undoubtedly been proved that on many trying occasions, especially 
during the Afighanistan war, when the Sepoys were exposed to more 
than ordinary trials, these men, generally so tenacious, have forgotten 
their prejudices, and have infringed many of their strictest precepts. 
It was in Afighanistan that the Sepoy earned the character given of 
him by Major D’Arcey Todd, of Herat renown, that '^he would go 
anywhere, and do anything, if led by an officer in whom he had con- 
fidence.’’ Ho earned and deserved that character in that rude country. 
Removed from the influences which hourly thrust themselves upon 
him in India, he was in Affghanistan a different and a far more useful 
being ; but the moment he I'e turned, he indued his prejudices at 
once, and became again the bigoted, relentless Brahmin. Still, even 
upon him then, the example of his officer had a certain influence. 
That is to say, he was prompt to recognise a daring, chivalrous 
nature, and to pay a sort of homage, not unmixed with fear, to high 
intellectual powers. Where an officer was at all lax in the per- 
formance of his duty, the Sepoy was certain to be lax also ; and in 
cases where a stern strictness was unaccompanied by an occasional 
warmth, a good word off duty, or an inclination to patronise their 
sports, the oflicer was obeyed, but uncared for. Twenty-six officers 
make up the complement of a native regiment, but of these nearly 
half were generally absent, and there were seldom more than fifteen 
present at head-quarters. For the management of a regiment under 
Brahminical control, as all Bengal regiments are, this number is amply 
sufficient in times of peace. That is to say, the management is not 
affected by the mere number. In fact, the conduct of Irregular 
regiments, which possess only three officers, has always contrasted so 
favourably with that of Line regiments, with their fourteen or fifteen, 
that the natural conclusion one would arrive at is, that the latter arc 
over-offlcered. 

The officers live in bungalows, or thatched houses, near the lines of 
their regiments, but too far off to enable them to have any direct 
control over the movements of their men during the day; and for eight 
months of the year at least, the weather is too warm to allow them to 
ride out, except in the morning and evening. In order, however, to 
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sergeants are allowed to each corps, who are required to live in the 
lines, and to report all that goes on daily to the Adjutant. 

Duties of Officers , — The duties of the officers are very similar to 
those performed in an English regiment. There is a Commander, 
generally of the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, who commands the 
regiment; an Adjutant, who superintends the drill, and makes daily 
reports to the commanding officer; an Interpreter and Quarter- 
Master, whose duty it is to look after the clothing of the men, and to 
interpret all orders : then each company is assigned to a separate 
officer, who is expected to settle all matters connected with his men 
every morning ; or, should he be unable to do so, to refer them to the 
commanding officer. 

Powers of the Commanding Officer . — The power of a command- 
ing officer is of a very limited nature : he can make no promotions to 
the grade of commissioned officer ; even in the ordinary rise from 
Sepoy to naick, should he think ht to pass over a man, his decision is 
liable to be upset by the Commander -in-Chief : he can make no 
prompt recognition of distinguished services ; and, worse than all, by 
a recent order of Sir W. Gomm, he cannot refuse a court-martial to 
any Sepoy who may choose to demand it, in reference to the punish- 
ment which may have been awarded to him. The commanding 
officer is therefore quite powerless, and the men know it. Once it 
was otherwise : there was a time when the Commandant had it in 
his power to punish or reward, and his decision was irrevocable. 
But the system has been gradually changed. Commanders-in- Chief 
fresh^ from Europe, and accustomed all their lives to command 
Englishmen, have forgotten the inherent distinction between the 
European and the Asiatic, and in endeavouring to assimilate the rules 
for the latter to those which are suited only to the former, have 
bi’oken down one of the chief barriers to Brahminical supremacy. 
One consequence of the pi'esent system is the gradual decline and 
dual loss of all regard on the part of the men for their officers. As 
members of a Christian and converting religion they are disliked, 
as superiors they are no longer feared. Personal qualities may 
attract a short-lived admiration, but even that would shiver to atoms 
in the encounter with Hindoo fanaticism. 

The Pension List . — But there was one resource upon which the 
Government relied above all othei-s to influence their Sepoys, and this 
was by making it their interest to remain faithful to the British 
Standard. The establishment of a pension list on a large and liberal 
scale, by the operation of which a flxed monthly stipend was secured 
to any soldier who might be incapacitated for further duty after a 
service of fifteen years, and which, moreover, provided for the heirs 
or nearest of kin of those who might perish in the field of battle, or 
from sickness whilst on foreign service, seemed well adapted to 
secure this end. A nobler or more liberal institution than the pen- 
sion establishment for native soldiers docs not exist, and it was 
thought by those competent to judge, that the estimation of the 
benefits accruing from it was fixed so firmly in the minds of the 
Sepoys, that that single considerationVould weigh against all tempta- 
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tions to mutiny or revolt. The result has sliowu that Hindoo 
fanaticism, when fairly pitted against the enjoyment of present com- 
fort, the certain prospect of rank and wealth, a sure provision for 
one’s family, a reputation for loyalty of one hundred years’ standing, 
will invariably carry the day in a regiment where Brahminical in- 
fluence is paramount, and where the European officers do not possess 
absolute authority. 

Yet such had been the condition of the Bengal Army for several 
years before the outbreak of the mutiny of which I am about to treat. 
The slumbering feeling first showed itself of late years during tlio 
rule of Lord Ellenborough, but the prompt and vigorous measures of 
that nobleman so completely repressed it, that for six years no similar 
symptom was anywhere apparent. A second time it rose in a still 
more dangerous form, and attempted to coerce the iron will of Sir 
Charles Napier. That gallant veteran extinguished it ere yet the 
spark had smouldei'ed into a flame, and was rebuked by Lord Dal- 
housie for so doing. He retired, to avoid witnessing with his hands 
tied the catastrophe which he foresaw. A third time, in 1852, the 
prejudices of the Sepoys wmre placed in opposition to the will of 
Government. Lord Dalhousie requested the 38th Eegiment to pro- 
ceed to Burma. They refused. Lord Dalhousie succumbed. From 
that moment a revolt became a mere question of time and opportunity. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE FIRST MANIFESTATIONS OF REVOLT. 


During- the year 1854, the 38tli Regiment Native Infantry, mi- 
punished for their refusal to go to Burma, were located at the station 
of Cawiipore ; there were two other regiments at the same station, 
the 63rd and 74th Native Infantry. At Lucknow, distant about 
fifty miles, were the 19th and 34th Regiments ; at Allygurh, on the 
high road between Cawnporo and Meerut, was the 54th Regiment, 
which also supplied troops to the small civil stations of Etawah, 
Mynpoorie, and Bolundshuhr, the two former in the vicinity of 
Cawnpore and Agra, the latter close to Meerut. At Allahabad, 
about 125 miles from Cawnpore, the 11th and 48th Regiments were 
stationed. The native troops at Meerut consisted of the 3rd Cavalry, 
and the 36th and 46th Regiments. Considering the joint share which 
many of the regiments thus enumerated had m the late outbreak, it 
is reasonable to suppose that constant communications were going on 
between them all. No suspicion of it existed at the time in any 
quarter. Our native troops were as much trusted as Europeans ; it 
was believed that they were not only completely satisfied, but that 
they regarded service in our ranks as preferable to any other mode 
of obtaining a livelihood. And certainly the authorities had grounds 
for this belief. No sound of disaffection was heard in any quarter. 
For every vacancy in the ranks there were more candidates than 
could possibly be enrolled, and the tone and bearing of the Sepoys 
towards their officers left nothing to be desired in that respect. 

The relation of the Sepoys to the Province of Oudh » — An event, 
however, was about to occur, which, in the opinion of officers who 
had served long in India, would put to the severest test the feelings 
of the native soldiery towards their foreign masters. Of all the 
considerable native states with which we had come in contact, the 
province of Oudh was the only one which had maintained its inde- 
pendence intact. Immediately contiguous to our own possessions, 
inhabited by a mixed population of Hindoos and Mahomedans, from 
which our own army was principally recruited, the kingdom of Oudh 
had remained for upwards of half a century firm in its alliance to the 
British Government. During the height of our reverses in Affghan- 
istan, that friendship had never wavered. So firm indeed was the 
attachment to, or the perception of ihe power of British arms, that 
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tlie Kings of Ondh had more than once, in the season of our distress, 
accommodated our Government with loans to a considerable amount, 
in repayment of which we, to our shame be it said, compelled them 
to receive accessions of territory alike useless to both parties. We 
were therefore under considerable obligations to the Court of Luck- 
now. Undoubtedly, the Kings of Oudh regarded us in the light of a 
protecting rather than an absorbing power. It had been their policy 
for years and years to give in to every demand of the British Go- 
vernment, and to avoid every act which, directly or indirectly, might 
give a claim for interference in their internal affairs. To this end 
the suggestion of the Eesident, whom, backed by three native 
regiments, we maintained at the Court of Lucknow, was always con- 
sidered as law, and the intrigues for his favour amongst the can- 
didates for places in the king’s council were carried on in a manner 
which those who have visited Constantinople may perhaps understand. 

The King of Oudh, then, believed himself secure from further 
interference than that which I have just related, audit was generally 
believed, amongst the civil and militaiy community of India, that the 
Govexmment had no serious intention of annexing any portion of his 
country. There seemed indeed, in a political view, to be strong 
objections to such a course. The King of Oudh was the sole re- 
maining independent Mahomedan sovereign in India; as such he 
commanded the veneration and regard of all the members of the 
Mussulman persuasion. To strike him down, then, would excite a 
general feeling of discontent amongst a very numerous and powerful 
class of our subjects — men of whom the Cavalry regiments were 
chiefly composed, and who supplied at least two hundred bayonets 
to each regiment of Native Infantry. From his territories, indeed, 
our army was almost entirely recruited. The Hindoo and Maho- 
medan Sepoy alike came from Oudh ; he transmitted all his savings 
to his relatives in that country ; and it is a remarkable fact, and one 
that fully refutes Lord Balhousie’s assertions about the mis-goveim- 
ment of Oudh, that not a single instance has been known of a Sepoy 
settling down after the completion of his service in our provinces : he 
has invariably proceeded to Oudh, to invest his little fortune in land. 
Colonel Sleeman, for many years our agent at the Court of Lucknow, 
and one of the ablest men who ever held that appointment, was so 
well aware of this fact, that he lost no opportunity of impressing 
upon Government his conviction that the annexation of Oudh would 
produce disaffection in the native army, principally because it would 
transfer the family of the Sepoy from the operation of the regal 
regulations and justice of the King of Oudh to our own civil courts. 

But Colonel Sleeman died, and Sir James Outram reigned in his 
stead. New councillors, aware of Lord Dalhousie’s mania for annex- 
ation, succeeded the tried statesmen who had hitherto so successfully 
administered the affairs of our empire on a contrary principle, and in 
an evil hour Lord Dalhousie decided upon seizing Oudh. He re- 
solved to do it, too, in a manner the most offensive, and the most 
irritating to the large Mahomedan population of India, and the 
most f)rejudicial to our own character for truth and honour. He 



secretly collected troops, entered the kingdom of Oudh like a thief 
ill the night, marched the British force directly upon Lucknow, and 
then, with the capital of Oudh virtually in his own hands, gave the 
first intimation to the King of his impending fate. Wajid Ali, of 
course, was unable to resist, and Oudh became from that moment a 
province of the Bidtish Empire. 

It is impossible to describe the mixed feelings of indignation and 
hatred which pervaded the whole Mussulman population of India 
when they heard of this deed. Naturally treacherous themselves, 
they yet had an instinctive admiration for honest and truthful deal- 
ing, and they had hitherto placed implicit confidence in the word of 
an Englishman. When, however, they learned the story of the 
annexation, the juggle by vfhich the King of Oudli had been done 
out of his dominions, their hearts filled with rage and a desire for 
revenge. Our Maliomedan Sepoys were by that act alienated at 
once and for ever, and the Hindoos began to reflect that the kingly 
power which could condescend to trick a king out of his dominions, 
might by a similar manoeuvre cheat them out of their religion. 

Such were the consequences of Lord Dalliousie’s last act. He 
had first, in the instance of the 38th Native Infantiy at Barrackpore, 
in 1852, sown the seed of revolt by provoking a mutiny and failing 
to check it. He followed this up in the early part of 1856 by the 
perpetration of a dark deed, calculated to raise a spirit of disaffection, 
dislike, and distrust throughout the native army of India, and the 
fruits of which I am now about to record. He did all this, I may 
add, in spite of, and in direct contrariety to, the warning voice of 
the great man whom his paltry littleness and petty jealousy had 
driven from the country. 

Lord Dalhousie left India in the early part of 1856. So utterly 
ignorant was he of the real feeling of the native army, and of the effect 
of his ill-judged measures, that he left upon record his opinion that 
their position could not be improved. And yet he himself had done a 
great deal to affect that position most injuriously. Before Lord Dal- 
liousie’s time, the x’oads were free to man and beast; that nobleman 
imposed a tax upon all travellers. Previous to his arrival in India, a 
Sepoy s letters were allowed to travel free of postage all over India ; 
Under Lord Dalhousic’s administration he was subjected to the same 
charge as his officer. These imposts were small in themselves, but 
they greatly restricted freedom, and told upon the pocket of the man 
who received only fourteen shillings monthly, with which to support 
his family hundreds of miles distant, and to provide himself with food 
and all the necessaries of life. 

Lord Dalhousie left India in March 1856. It might have been 
supposed that the feelings of the native Indian community would 
have been relieved sensibly by his absence. And so, undoubtedly, 
they were for the moment. But it was soon found that, although he 
himself had quitted the country, he had left his counsellors and satel- 
lites behind him. It is a matter of necessity for a newly-arrived 
Governor-General, ignorant of the machinery and \ 70 rking of the 
Indian Government, to continue in office, for a time at least, the 
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officials wliom lie may find installed in the several departments. 
Lord Canning has, therefore, been compelled since his arrival to 
work with Lord Dalhonsie’s tools. He has since, it is reported, 
found out their utter inefficiency. As it is important for the right 
understanding of my narrative that the characters and habits of 
thought of these men should be known and appreciated, I do not 
think I can do better than present in this place a sketch of each in- 
dividual member of Government, for the benefit of the reader. 

Characters of the Members of the Government of India on Lord 
Canning^ s arrival — The Supreme Council of India is composed of four 
members, in concert with whom the Governor- General administers 
the affairs of the country. At the time of Lord Canning’s assump- 
tion of office these members consisted of Mr. Dorin and Mr. J. F. 
Grant, members of the Civil Service, General Low of the Madras 
Army, and Mr. Peacock of the English Bar. 

There were four Secretaries to Government: Mr. Lushington for the 
Financial, Mr. Beadon for the Home, Colonel Birch for the Military, 
and Mr. Edmonstone for the Foreign Department. It will suffice for 
the purposes of my narrative to describe the Members of Council and 
the Military and Home Secretaries. 

Mr. Dorin. — Mr. Dorin was a man who, in a service of thirty- 
three years, had never been fifty miles out of Calcutta in the direc- 
tion of the interior: he was, therefore, practically ignorant of the 
manners, and customs, and peculiar requirements of the people of 
India. For all practical purposes, those three-and-thirty years might 
as well, or even with more advantage, have been spent in England. 
He was verging upon sixty years of age, and in all his habits was a 
very Sybarite. His experience of ruling had been principally con- 
fined to the Financial Department ; but even there his budgets bore 
a stronger resemblance in their results to those of Sir Charles Wood, 
than to the more perfect calculations of Sir K. Peel or Mr. Gladstone. 
In 1854, during Lord Dalliousie’s absence in the Neelghery Hills, he 
had temporarily assumed the Presidency of the Council. His tenure 
of that office was chiefiy remarkable for the outbreak of the Southal 
rebellion, and for the weak and inefficient measures pursued to check 
it. He was indolent, void of energy, deficient in mental culture and 
ability, and certainly, in no other country but India, and in no other 
service but the Civil Service, would have attained any but the most 
subordinate position. 

Mr, J. P. Grant. — Mr. Grant was a very different character. In 
the prime of life, active, energetic, and possessed of a certain amount 
of ability, he might, had ho been trained in any other school, have 
done good service on the occurrence of a crisis. Unfortunately, he 
laboured under a complete ignorance of the habits and customs of the 
natives of Upper India. Accustomed, during liis service, to deal 
only with Bengalees, he had imbibed the extraordinary notion that 
they were a type of the Hindostanees generally. His vanity was so 
great, that he would not stoop to demand information even from prac- 
tical men of his own service. With the supercilious manner which 
is so often the accompaniment of a confined understanding, he pooh- 



pooli’d every suggestion wliich was at variance with, his settled ideas. 
Of the Sepoys he had no knowledge whatever, although, with respect 
to them, he was always ready to offer a suggestion. Of military 
men in general he had a jealous dislike, which prompted him on every 
occasion to oppose any plans or suggestions offered by a member of 
that profession. He was an adept at intrigue, and, being possessed 
of a practical knowledge of revenue matters, a plausible manner, an 
easy address, and considerable influence at the India House, he had 
gained a seat in council at an earlier age than was customary. As a 
practical man he had always been a failure. It was his advice, 
given because Mr. Halliday proposed an opposite plan, which de- 
layed for seven or eight months the proclamation of martial law in 
the Santhal districts ; and it will be seen, that on the occasion of the 
mutiny at Barrackpore, his pernicious influence was always opposed 
to those prompt and severe measures, on the execution of which the 
safety of the empire depended. These faults are attributable to the 
evil action of the school in which he was trained, on a disposition 
naturally haughty and supercilious. Had he never been a civilian, 
had he been trained to depend on his own exertions from the moment 
of his entrance into life, his career would have been more useful to 
his country and more honourable to himself. 

General Low, — General Low was the only really practical 
member of the council. Unfortunately he was the oldest, and age 
and climate had already begun to tell upon his nerves. Neverthe- 
less, he was the only man from whom the Governor- General received 
any real assistance. He knew, at all events, that there ought to be 
no trifling with mutiny, and he advised accordingly. It is to be 
lamented that he was wanting in the eloquence or power of language 
necessary to support his views. He could record a minute, but 
coujd not make a speech. And it thus happened that he was unable 
to defend measures, of the propriety of which he was convinced, 
against the legal subtleties sometimes brought to bear on them by his 
colleagues, 

Mr. PeacocL — Mr. Peacock was the Law member of council, and 
as such was not expected to be able to deal with purely military 
questions. When such matters were debated ho generally vacillated 
between Mr. Grant and General Low, inclining oftener to the civilian. 
His intentions wore always pure, and when convinced of the justice 
of a cause, no special pleading would alter his vote. Unfortunately, 
his unacquaintance with soldiers prevented him from comprehending 
the dangers of unchecked mutiny, and he was found, on trial, igno- 
rant of the proper moment to disregard rule and to resort to urgent 
measups. 

Colonel Birch ,' — The Secretary to the Government of India in 
the Military Department was a man in every way unsuited for his 
position. Placed early in his career in the department of the Judge- 
Advocate-Geueral, Ms confined understanding was exerted in master- 
ing the quirks and quibbles of the law. His intellect being essen- 
ti^ly shallpw, he ^^s unable to fake a broad view of any question 5 
but hP would argue for hours, and exhaust all his ingenuity iu cpm- 



bating some petty detail, "^hen Sir Charles Napier assumed the 
command of the Indian Army, Col. Birch was Judge-Advocate. He 
was rather afraid, of Sir Charles’s downright character, and at their 
first interview exerted all his powers to please him. No amount of 
special pleading, however*, would go, down with the great Conqueror 
of Scinde. 

Sir Charles’s bad opinion was, however, of this service to Colonel 
Birch, that it obtained for him Lord Dalhousie’s patronage. That 
nobleman, eager to show his spite towards Sir C. Napier, took the 
opportunity of the first vacancy to appoint Colonel Birch Secretary 
to the Government of India in the Military Department ; thus placing 
him, de facto ^ at the head of the army in India — giving him a position, 
indeed, exactly analogous to that of the Minister of War in France. 

A worse appointpaent could not have been made. Colonel Birch 
was essentially a sycophant, always ready to give up his own opinion, 
if by so doing he could curry favour with his superior. He had tried 
this plan with Sir C. Napier, but Sir Chaides found him out, and 
not only felt, but showed contempt towards him in consequence : he 
found it an easier task to ingratiate himself with Lord Dalhousie and 
his successor. 

But he was also an ignoramus. He knew nothing of the Bengal 
Army. Many years had elapsed since he had even spoken to a Sepoy. 
He was ignorant of the composition of the army, as well as of its 
wants ; whilst his previous training had so unfitted him for his post, 
that he could not even write an order without making it unintelligible 
by excessive quibbling. 

Mr, Beadon . — Of Mr. Beadon, the Homo Secretary, it will suffice 
to say that his great idea of policy, the one scheme which he kept 
constantly before him, was India for the Civil Service.” He looked, 
in fact, upon the country as the property of the members of the ser- 
vice, and he legislated accordingly. Indigo planters, merchants, in 
fact all Europeans who were not civilians or soldiers, were discouraged 
by him. He hated independent Englishmen ; he hated the Press, 
because its motto was India for the English he hated every one 
and every thing which interfered with his grand idea, and he never 
lost an opportunity of showing that hatred. Under his rule, India 
would have remained in our hands what it has been for the last 
hundred years : its resources would never have been developed, it 
would have continued almost like a burden on England ; but as a 
compensation, it would have produced annually a certain sum of money 
as salaries for the family clique who governed the country. 

Mr. Beadon had one recommendation : if ho was narrow-minded 
and unscrupulQus, he was honest : he could not smile and smile and 
bo a villain he spoke his thoughts freely and honestly, and people 
whilst they hated, could not help respecting him — a sentiment never 
entertained towards his colleague in the military department. 

Lord Canning , — Such were the men by whom Lord Canning 
Vfas surrounded on thp outbreak of the mutiny. If they were, as a 
body, vain, ignorant, and incorqpetent, truth compels me to record 
that they could not have foqnd a softer soil on which to exercise their 
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talents than that imbedded in the nature of the Grovernor-General. 
He was a man of excellent disposition, but weak and vacillating to a 
degree scarcely to be imagined. It was Ixis great misfortune to be 
the son of an illustrious man. Qualities were therefore expected 
from him which he certainly did not inherit from his sire. His 
abilities were essentially mediocre, and, like many weak men, ho 
almost invariably submitted his intellect to the influence of the last 
counsellor who had his ear. 

He possessed, however, many agreeable qualities, calculated to 
adorn a private station. Ilis personal courage was undeniable, but 
he lacked firmness and self-reliance to a degree which quite incapaci- 
tated him for his high position. Had he been surrounded by men 
possessing honesty and ability, he would doubtless have taken his 
tone from them, and under their advice and tuition would have shown 
himself equal to the occasion. But the slave of intriguing and incom- 
petent advisers, the shuttlecock of Messrs. Grant, Beadon, and Birch, 
he gave, as I shall now proceed to . show, an impetus to a mutiny 
which might have been crushed in the bud. 


CHAPTER 11. 

PROM THE OUTBREAK OP THE BISAPPECTION TO THE BISBANDINa 
OP THE 19tH native INFANTRY. 

The King of Oudh having been, as before stated, summarily deprived 
of his kingdom, determined to appeal to the Parliament and people of 
England for redress. Accordingly, in the month of April 1856, he 
came down to Calcutta, and took up his abode at Garden Reach, in 
the outskirts of Calcutta, attended by his prime minister. Ally Nucky 
Khan, and several followers. The Queen -mother, his brother, and 
one of his sons, proceeded to England, in the month of May following, 
in order efiiectually to prosecute the schemes on which he had resolved 
for the recovery of his kingdom. They set out, in fact, not with any 
hope on their part, or on the part of the King and his advisers, that 
their mission would be successful, but in order to convey to the people 
of England the impression that he had no hope but in their justice 
and mercy, in order to remove attention from the vast design he had 
formed — to upset at one blow the British rule in India, 

In fact, this plan was decided upon before the King^ left Luck- 

** It should he borne in mind that the expression, “ King of Oudh,^^ refers here 
to those who carried on intrigues in his name. It is piobable that the king Mmseh, 
an imbecile, was not trusted with the full extent of the conspiracy ; but his prime 
minister, Ally Nucky Khan, without doubt a man of transcendant ability, was the 
soul of the plot. Since his confinement in Port William he has, in private conver- 
sation, attempted to justify himself, by declaring it was a counter-stroke for the 
treacheiy by which the seizure of Oudh was consummated. 
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now. IIo had become awaio. from the reports of his agent-, that the 
Bengal Army was disaffected, and ripe to be worked upon. The 
Bralimniicjl priesthood throughout the conn try were iinpanont at the 
prosclyiing enbrts of the mi?sionari(‘s, whilst the IMahomecL'ns. ns I 
have shovv'ii before, were discontented at seeing ilie only kingdom 
connect (id with them by fai>h swallowed up by the paraniomit Power. 
The King found, in fact, that there never would bo a time more x ’'o- 
piiious for an attempt to overthroAv the British Acting accordingly 
under able ad\ico, he at once coinmonced a system of tampering wnth 
the ]iative army. Of the ISrahomcdans he was sure : the Hindoos, 
already di-aflectcd, might be acted upon by moans of i heir religion. 
The new «JvsTem of adminisnviTioii in Oudh would, he felt satisfied, 
cau=:c considerable A'cvation to the families of the Sepoys, and, con- 
sequently, no little discontent amongst the Sepoys themselvc=. His 
agents were accordingly directed to lay stress on this new inter- 
ference of the British w'ith the privileges of the natives. It was 
pointed out to them that they were the original owners of the land, 
the lords of the soil, but that now, gradually and insidiously, tho 
British were depriving them of their rights, and resolved to go on until 
they had subverted their religion. An alliance was at ilm same time 
entered into with the King of Delhi, who entered hc.na and soul into 
the plot, and it was finally dcierminerl that rhrouglioiit the Bengal 
Prc-nlencv, from. Calculi a to Peshawur. there should bo a siinul- 
trneous rising on one day, in which the life of no Christian should be 
spared. TJie month of August, 18o7, by which lime itw'rs hoped the 
Queen-mother would have left Euglancl, was fixed upon for the out- 
break. 

Had the measures of the Goveimment of India been conducted at 
this time -with even ordinary prudence, had the IMiliiary Secretary not 
blundered in a manner which would have hoen imparclonable in an 
ensign of twelve months’ siandiug, it is probable that the attemi)is of 
the King of Oudh to tamper with the native army would Lave"^ alto- 
gether failed. In the absence of tangible ovidence on the - abject, it 
had been diflloult to convince the Hindoo Sepoys that iheir reliirion. 
wms actually in danger, and without saiisfacrory proof on that point 
they were unwilling to rise against the C-Jovoi*nincnt. In fact the plot 
was beginning to languish, when, at 1 hi^ juncture, the combine J igno- 
rance and lolly of Colonel Birch gave the King of Oudh the very 
oppoiLaiiity lie had been seeking for in vain. 

It iS well knowm that the chief object of a Hindoo’s veneration is 
the cow. She is in his eyes the sacred animal, tho visible pre-ence 
of the Creator on earth. Her life is not onlv ])recious, but to take it 
the gieatC'st crime of which man could bo guilty. The* slaualiKu* of a 
cow in a Hindoo village would alway- have been the signal for a rise. 
So convinced, indeed, wcie the Government', of former dws of the 
necessity of respecting this prejudice, that in the large to\^^l<? where 
Europeans vvere stationed a paddock or compound, surromuk d by 
high walls, was set apart for the reception of bullocks iiitenchvl for 
their food. The Hindoos alwmys ignored the existence of such a 
spot 5 indeed all possible means were adopted to conceal it from them. 
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To kill a cow openlj was openly to violate tlieir religion, and tlie 
practice was consequently forbidden tlirougbout India. 

Yet, in tlie face of these prejudices, of the order to respect them, 
and of the danger of the consequences which must resxilt from their 
violation, no sooner had the Government of India resolved to intro- 
duce the Enfield rifle partially into the Indian army, than the Secre- 
tary to Government deliberately issued an order, which, by violating 
the caste of the Hindoo, was alone sufficient to bring about a revolt. 
The Enfield rifle required a particular species of cartridge, and this 
cartridge in England was greased with lard made from the fat either 
of the hog or the ox. Without reflecting, or if reflecting, ignoring 
the consequences of his act. Colonel Birch ordered that the cartridges 
for use in India should be made up similarly to the cartridges in use 
in England, and should be used by the native troops — that is to say, 
that Hindoo Sepoys should handle cartridges besmeared with the fat 
of their sacred animal, the cow ! The knowledge of this fact was 
conveyed to the Hindoos in the most casual manner. These car- 
tridges had been made up by Lascars — men of an inferior caste. It 
happened that one day a Lascar requested a Brahmin Sepoy to give 
him a drink of water from his lotah, or brass pot. The Sepoy refused 
on the plea of his superior caste, and that the lotah would be defiled 
by the touch of the Lascar. I?he Lascar in reply taunted him for 
talking of defilement, when he every day touched cartridges besmeared 
with cows’ fat. The Hindoo, horror-stricken, rushed to his comrades 
and told them the story: they inquired, and found it true to the 
letter. Indignant, believing themselves deceived by the Government, 
they wrote an account to their comrades throughout India. From 
that moment the work of the agents of the King of Oudh was easy. 

For a man occupying the position of Military Secretary to the 
Government of India to make so gross a blunder was unpardonable. 
Equally so that, when the mistake was discovered, no disavowal was 
made by Government for four months, and then only in consequence 
of the outbreak at Meerut ! Well aware that the idea had taken 
possession of the Sepoys’ minds, Colonel Birch made no attempt to 
counteract it, gave no intimation that the manuficture of greased 
cartridges had been stopped. He calmly surveyed the mischief his 
acts had caused, and — did nothing. Yet this man, whose blundering 
incapacity caused the revolt, is still Secretary to the Government of 
India in the military department ! 

The consequences of this gross mismanagement were quickly ap- 
parent. The agents of the native conspirators were not the men to 
allow such an opportunity to slip through their fingers. On the 24th 
of January, less than a week after the discovery of the greased cart- 
ridges, the telegraph office at Barrackpore was burned down. An 
idea seemed to pervade the minds of the Hindoos that the Govern- 
ment was resolved to Christianise them all ; that as the plan of open 
conversion, pursued now for several years, had failed entirely, it had 
been resolved to resort to insidious and secret measures to bring about 
the same end ; that Lord Canning had undertaken the government of 
India with that sole object in view, and that he had engaged to 
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accomplisli it in tliree years. Hence the greasing of the cartridges; 
hence the changes that were talked about in their dress and equip- 
ments. They knew our skill ; they witnessed the constant scientific 
improyeinents evinced in railways, electric telegraphs, 8cc., and they 
dreaded lest some morning they should aw'ake and find themselves, 
owing to some unaccountable ingenuity on our part, deprived of their 
religion and caste. Discontent took possession of their minds ; they 
were in perpetual dread of something undefined, supernatural ; a rest- 
less desire of showing their discontent evinced itself, and resulted, 
after nearly a week’s hesitation, in the perpetration of the act re- 
corded above, viz. the burning of the electric telegraph ofiice at Bar- 
rackpore. 

This station, distant about sixteen miles from Calcutta, was gar- 
risoned entirely b}’' native troops ; at this time four regiments were 
quartered there, the 2nd Grenadiers, the 34th Native Infantry, the 
43rd Light Infantry, and the 70th Native Infantry. Between 
Calcutta and Dinapore, an extent of 400 miles in length and 
enormous breadth, there was but one European regiment, the 53 d 
Foot. Half of this regiment garrisoned Fort William, the other half 
was stationed at Dumdum, about seven miles from Calcutta. In case 
of any disturbance, not a single man could have been spared from the 
wing located in the fort, whilst the other was insufficient in strength 
to put down a simultaneous rising of the town and of the native 
army. 

Such an idea, at this time, never suggested itself to a single 
European in the country. Although after the burning of the 
telegraph office on the 24lh, scarcely a night passed over without the 
perpetration ol some act ol incendiarism, these acts were never traced 
to their source. The Government were confident and. callous. 
Although about this time'"^' the excited state of the minds of the 
Sepoys, consequent upon the discovery of the nature of the grease, 
was reported to them, not a single explanation was offered, not an 
attempt made to soothe them. It is true that an order was issued, 
after the interval of almost a mouth, to serve out no more greased 
cartridges, but, in the absence of any accompanying explanation, the 
Sepoys viewed that merely as an evidence that the Government was 
baffled for the time, and wailed only a more convenient season for the 
renewal of their insidious attacks on their caste. 

But, although the eyes of our Government were blinded, those of the 
King of Oudh and his agents were wide open to the importance of 
the occasion. The minds of the Sepoys at Barrackpore were hourly 
worked upon, and with such effect, that letters were des^^atched 
in shoals to every regiment in the service, giving full details, often 
amplified and exaggerated, of the cartridge business. Agents were 
also despatched, well supplied with money, to every station in India ; 
these men 'were directed to prepare the native army for an immediate 
rise, and to adopt every possible means to bring about the revolt 
without the cognizance of the authorities. 


^ January and February, 1857. 
B 2 
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Tlie King of OudK was well served. The whole army succiimhed 
to his influence ; a very considerable portion of the large police force 
came into his plans, and even where his agents were unsuccessful, in 
not one instance were they betrayed. 

By the middle of the month of February, the discontented 
amongst the native regiments at Barrackpore had assumed such an 
appearance, and had risen to such a height, that General Hearsey 
commanding the Presidency division found it necessary to assemble 
the troops, in order to point out to them the absurdity of the fears 
they entertained for their religion. General Hearsey was a very 
gallant cavalry officer, well acquainted with the native character : he 
spoke the language also with rare facility. It was not in his power 
to do more than harangue the troops and report their state of mind to 
the Government : the first he did well, and at the outset with some 
effect; but as the second measure produced no explanation or sign 
from the head of the military department, the Sepoys, still secretly 
instigated, soon returned to their former state of murmuring against 
their masters. 

To give one instance of the apathy of the Government at this 
momentous period it will suffice to state, that although disaffection 
had been manifested, in the most marked manner, by the Sepoys at- 
Barrackpore and Dumdum on account of the greased cartridges, 
towards the end of January, it was not before the middle of the 
following month that Colonel Birch telegraphed to the schools of 
musketry at Seealkote and tJmballah to prohibit the use by the Sepoys 
at those stations of the greased cartridge. Long before the message 
reached Seealkote (in the heart of the Punjab) those cartridges 
had been distributed to, and used by, the native troops there 
located. 

The condition of the troops at Barrackpore, towards the latter 
end of February, was that of men who felt themselves aggrieved, who- 
were resolute to revenge themselves on the supposed authors of their 
grievances, but who were restrained,' partly by fear, partly by policy, 
from setting about it at once. Suddenly a spark lighted on the 
powder : it did not, fortunately for us, at the moment ignite, but a 
low rumbling noise, sufficient to enable us to make some preparation, 
warned us of our danger. The spark was first visible at Berham- 
pore; it fizzed subsequently at Barrackpore; but the grand explosion 
took place two months later at Meerut ! 

On the 24th February, a small guard of the o4th Eegiment N.W 
arrived in the station of Berhampore, distant from Calcutta about 
one hundred and twenty miles. As was customary in such cases, the 
men of the 19th Eegiment H.I., then stationed at Berhampore, 
feasted the men of the 34tli guard, and of course inquired after the 
doings of their comrades at Barrackpore. The 34th men made a 
clean breast of it; they poured all their grievances into the sympa- 
thising ears of their entertainers : not an item in the catalogue was 
left out — the cartridges, the beef fat, Lord Canning’s supposed mission,, 
all were enumerated ; the determination of the Barrackpore brigade 
to mutiny on the first convenient occasion was dwelt upon ; — ^nothing, 
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in short, was omitted wMch could possibly work upon tlie feelings o£ 
their listeners. 

It is a remarkable fact, illustrative of the native character, that 
in a regiment numbering a thousand men, composed of Maliomedans 
and Hindoos, of high caste and low caste, not a single man after 
Iieaidng the astounding stories of the 34th guard thought it worth 
while to go to his commanding officer or to the adjutant of the 
regiment and inquire into their truth. They had been associated 
for years with their European officers, had marched with them from, 
station to station, had received from them the kindest treatment, and, 
moreover, were conscious of the pride with which they were re- 
garded, and of the implicit confidence placed in them by all. Yet on 
hearing for the first time, perhaps, tales which were brought them by 
men of another regiment, of a vast conspiracy brewing against the 
state, not one of them reported the circumstance or even inquired if 
it were true ! 

The acute sensitiveness peculiar to the natives on matters 
affecting their caste doubtless induced them to accept all they heard 
as literal truth. For a whole day they brooded over it ; in making 
the morning report to their officers on the 25th of February, their 
demeanour was quite respectful, there was not an outward sign of 
the excitement which reigned within. But their feelings had been 
too much worked upon to allow this passive submission a longer 
sway. A slight circumstance supplied the igniting spark. On the 25th 
February, Colonel Mitchell, commanding the 19th, ordered a parade 
for exercise with blank ammunition for the following morning. In 
the evening, the blank cartridges were served out to the men. They 
were of the very same description as those which for a century past 
had been used by the Bengal Army. These particular cartridges had, 
in fact, been made up before even an Enfield rifle had reached India, and 
had been made over to the 19th magazine by the 7th Begiment N.I., 
on^ the latter leaving the station. In ordinary circumstances no 
objection whatever would have been made by any Sepoy to use 
similar cartridges. But the passions of the men had been roused ; 
their feelings had been so excited that they could no longer control 
them ; they were beyond the power of reason ; they felt satisfied that 
their caste was to be taken away by means of cartridges, and their 
^citement persuaded them that these were the fatal messengers. 
They at first refused to receive them, and it was only when their 
commanding officer threatened all recusants with court-martial that 
they took them in gloomy silence. That night they held a con- 
sultation. ^ The multitude of counsellors ” gave new energy to their 
fears, and in a moment of fanatical frenzy the regiment rose as one 
man, and took possession of their arms, shouting defiance. 

Intelligence of these facts was promptly conveyed to the com- 
manding officer, Colonel Mitchell. Two courses were open to him. 
The only troops at the station besides the 19th were a detachment of 
native cavalry and a battery of native artiUery. The night was 
pitch dark, and no movement could be made with any certainty. He 
might either, therefore, have despatched the cavalry and artillery to 
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guard tlie public buildings, the treasury, &c., and await the early 
dawn for ulterior oj)erations, or be might at once march down on the 
lines and endeavour to coerce the mutineers. The first course 
seemed the most prudent, and was urged upon him; however, he 
adopted the other, and moved as quickly as possible on his mutinous 
regiment. The night was so dark that he was compelled to use 
torches to enable him to find the way; in this manner, and with 
difficulty, he moved on. 

In the meanwhile the 19th having seized their arms, remained 
drawn up in front of their lines, waiting apparently for their 
European officers to take the initiative. The ground near their lines 
was interspersed here and there with tanks, and on these, by the 
light of the torches, they beheld the artillery and cavalry advancing. 
Had they been thoroughly evil-disposed, it would have been easy for 
them, in darkness as they were, to have picked offi their officers and 
the artillery-men, whilst the nature of the ground and the darkness 
of the night would have prevented all idea of danger from the 
cavahy. They were, however, more excited than ill-disposed, and 
with arms in their hands they waited the first movement of fcheir 
officers. 

On his part Colonel Mitchell could not have been insensible to 
the insecurity of his own position ; he was marching at the head of 
natives against natives. Could he depend upon them ? It was at all 
events doubtful. Were he to give the order to charge or to fire, 
was he certain that he would be obeyed ? And if he were not obeyed, 
not only would there be three regiments in revolt instead of one, but 
the lives of the residents of that and surrounding stations would be 
jeopardised. Besides which he found, as had been pointed out to 
him, that the nature of the ground and the darkness of the night 
would prevent the possibility of his acting efficiently against the 
mutineers. 

Something, however, must be done ; he felt that. After delibe- 
rately weighing every circumstance of his position, he deemed it most 
prudent to try in the first instance the effect of conciliatory measures. 
He accordingly addressed the men of the 19th; he pointed out to 
them the absurdity of their fears and the enormity of their offence, 
and conjured them to give up their arms and return peaceably 
to their lines. 

The 19th on their part were not over-anxious to push matters to 
extremities ; their excitement was beginning to wear off, and many 
of them felt a little ashamed of themselves. Still they were sensible 
of the advantage of their position, and seemed resolved not to act 
under coercion. In reply, therefore, to their Colonel, they expressed 
their readiness to return to their lines, and to restore their arms to 
the proper place, provided only the artillery and cavaky were first 
moved away. 

To this unmilitary concession Colonel Mitchell felt averse to 
accede. However, for the reasons above stated, he was powerless : 
he did not wish to provoke the 19th into a more open demonstration ; 
he consented then to the proposal, and moved off the artillery and 
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cavalry. Tlie 19th gave up their arms, returned to their lines, and 

the emeute was at an end. t ^ 

Eeflections on CoL MitchelVs conduct. --Colonel MitchelFs conduct 
on this trying occasion was much criticised at the time, and he was 
generally condemned for not at all risks enforcing his order to the 
mutineers to lay down their arms. Subsequent events have proved 
that had he done so— had he ordered the artillery to fire, or the 
cavalry to charge — he would not in all probability have been obeyed. 
Or, even had they endeavoured to obey him, the darkness of the night 
would have pi’evented any efficient working of the guns, ^ whilst the 
Sepoys could have picked offi the gunners with but little risk to them- 
selves. Had he been worsted in the encounter, the rebellion would 
have been precipitated two months ,* the regiments at Barrackpore 
would have risen en masse, and the consequences to the metropolis 
would have been fearful. 

The writer is of opinion that if Colonel Mitchell erred, he erred 
in not adopting the advice said to have been tendered to him of 
placing guards over the treasury and public buildings till the morning, 
and then acting with decision. But even then, as shown above, the 
result would have been doubtful ; and every Englishman ought to be 
thankful that the matter ended as it did. 

The news of this outbreak reached Calcutta about the 4tli of 
March, and first opened the eyes of the Government to a sense of 
their insecurity. They had but one European regiment between 
Calcutta and Dinapore. It would be unsafe to punish the 19th 
Native Infantry without having European troops at hand to overawe 
them, and Government had literally none. Perhaps, after securing 
the fort and public buildings, about two hundred men might have been 
available — a mere handful amongst five native regiments deeply im- 
bued with a spirit of fanaticism. In such a crisis there was but one 
course for Government to pursue ; and it is but justice to say that 
they pursued it. No intimation was conveyed to the 19th of the 
sense entertained of their conduct. They were allowed to do their 
duty as usual ; but on the morning of the 6th of March the Oriental 
Company’s steamer ^^Bentinck” steamed for Rangoon, with orders 
to bring up H.M.’s 84th Foot to Calcutta with the utmost possible 
dispatch. 

On the account of the disturbance at Berhampore reaching Bar- 
rackpore, great excitement was manifested by the Sepoys of the 
regiments at that station, more especially by those of the 2d and 34th 
Regiments. They did their duty, it is true, but with a sullen dogged- 
ness which it was impossible to conceal : it was known that nightly 
meetings took place in their lines, at which the conduct of the 19th 
in seizing their arms was applauded, and great sympathy expressed 
for them. A report of these meetings was made to Government ; btit 
not having the power to interfere with effect, they wisely abstained 
fi*om noticing the matter. 

Reports about this time reached Calcutta of ill-feeling and dis- 
affection evinced at the important stations of Meerut and Lucknow. 
The occurrence of constant incendiarisms in the neighbourhood of the 
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Sepoy lines cast suspicion upon them, and served to show, not only 
that they were dissatisfied, but were seeking opportunities to evince 
their feelings. 

At length, on the 20th of March, to the great satisfaction of every 
one in Calcutta., the ^‘Bentinck” returned from Eangoon. H.M.’s 
84th were immediately conveyed to Chinsurah, a station eight miles 
distant from Barrackpore ; and orders were immediately transmitted 
to the ofiicer commanding the 19th Eegiment to march his corps to 
Barrackpore. 

Greater excitement than ever prevailed at that station in conse- 
quence of the arrival of the 84th. The native troops, feeling them- 
selves guilty of conspiring against the state, imagined that this move 
was directed against them. In the 34th especially the mutineers’ 
whispers became louder and louder; they openly expressed their 
sympathy with the 19th, and scarcely concealed their intention to 
stand by the men of that regiment in the event of their ofiering any 
resistance. 

Happily for us, these feelings found a vent before the 19th reached 
Barrackpore. 

On the 29th March it was reported to Lieut. Baugh, Adjutant of 
the 34th, that several of the men of his regiment were in a very 
excited state; and that one of them especially, Mungul Bandy by 
name, was traversing the lines, armed with a loaded musket, calling 
upon his comrades to rise, and declaring himself that he would shoot 
the first European he came across. On receipt of this intelligence 
Lieut. Baugh put on his uniform, mounted his horse, and, with a pair 
of loaded pistols in his holsters, rode down to the parade-ground. It 
must here be mentioned, that immediately in front of the Quarter- 
guard of the 34th Eegiment the station gun was posted, from which 
the morning and mid-day salutes were fired. Mungul Bandy, on 
hearing of Lieut. Baugh’s approach, concealed himself behind this 
gun; and as that ofiicer drew near, he took a deliberate aim and 
fired. The ball wounded the horse in the flank, and brought him 
with his rider to the ground, Lieut. Baugh, however, quickly disen- 
gaged himself; and snatching up one of his pistols, advanced on 
Mungul Bandy, who, finding himself unable to load his musket a 
second time, had taken up a sword which he had with him. Lieut* 
Baugh jfired and missed. Before he could draw his sword the Sepoy 
was cn him, with one blow brought him to the ground, and but for 
timel; assistance would have then and there killed him. 

All this took place, it must be recollected, in front of the Quarter- 
guard of the 34th, and not thirty yards distant from the guard of a 
jemadar and twenty Sepoys there located. These men not only made 
no efibrt to assist their officer, but showed evident sympathy with 
Mungul Bandy. The Sergeant-major of the regiment, who was a 
short distance behind Lieut. Baugh at the time, called out to them to 
assist him ; but their jemadar forbad them to stir. At this juncture, 
just as Lieut. Baugh had been struck down wounded, the Sergeant- 
major came up breathless, and attempted to seize Mungul Bandy; 
but he, too, was wounded and struck down. Upon this the jemadar 
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advanced witli the men of his guard ; but these, instead of assisting 
their European officers, commenced striking their heads with the butt- 
ends of their muskets. To this treacherous conduct there was one 
exception. The Mahomedan orderly who had followed Lieut. Baugh 
from his house, arrived on the scene of action in sufficient time to 
seize Mungul Pandy just as he had succeeded in reloading his musket. 
He was quickly followed by General Hearsey and other officers, who 
had been roused by the firing ; and by their joint aid the officers were 
rescued from their perilous situation. Mungul Pandy, on being seized, 
made an abortive effort to shoot himself. He was then taken off the 
ground and lodged in the Quarter-guard of the 70th Eegiment. 
Affairs wore a very serious aspect when General Hearsey reached 
the ground.* That gallant officer, a friend and pupil of Sir Charles 
JSTapier, comprehended all in an instant. He felt that to give way 
now would be to incite a mutiny. Drawing a pistol from his belt, 
he rode up to the men of the guard, and ordered them back to their 
posts, declaring he would with his own hand shoot the first man who 
showed any symptoms of disaffection. This conduct had the desired 
effect ; the men were for the moment overawed ; and the dark cloud 
which appeared to be on the very point of bursting passed quietly 
away. 

In order more effectually to convince the Sepoys that loyalty 
would always meet with a fitting reward from the British Govern- 
ment, General Hearsey then and there promoted Sheikh Pultoo, the 
Mahomedan orderly who had rescued Lieutenant Baugh and the 
Sergeant-major, to the rank of havildar. This had a most salutary 
effect : and yet it will scarcely be believed, that for this act a severe 
wigging was administered to the gallant officer by the Secretary to 
the Government of India, Military Department, Colonel Birch, whose 
quibbling mind and red-tape instincts could see no necessity for so 
grave a departure from rule ! 

But although the station had resumed its outward appearance of 
calm, within the lines all was disaffection. The jemadar and the 
Sepoys of the Quarter-guard, who, strange to say, had not then been, 
and were not for two or three days afterwards, placed in arrest, 
reproached their comrades for not taking advantage of so fine an 
opportunity of rising against and massacring the Feringhees.” The 
recriminations, however, were short, and the 34th, in conjunction 
with the 2nd Grenadiers, proceeded to mature a fresh plan, the nature 
of which will shortly be detailed. 

On the 30th March the lOthlsTative Infantry arrived at Barraset, 
about eight miles distant from Barrackpore. It had by this time 
transpired that they were to march into the latter station for the 
purpose of being disbanded : still the behaviour of the men was 
respectful ; and in order to avert their fancied doom, they had sent in 

1 regiment had turned ont in undress in front of their lines, and 

nad shown, by then- gestures and other signs, that their sympathies were all with 
Jlun^l Pandy. They had even jeered at Lieutenant Baugh as he passed them 
wounded, and reproached them for not assisting Mm* 
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a petition to the Governor-General, offering, in case they -were par- 
doned, to proceed at once to China, or to serve anywhere on land or 
sea. In short, they showed a repentant spirit, and were never less 
inclined to join in a conspiracy against the state. On arriving on 
the morning of the 30th at Barraset, they found a deputation from 
the 34th awaiting their arrival. It has since transpired that these 
men made them a proposal — the result of their deliberations of the 
previous night — which it was well for us that they did not accept. 
On that very morning, Her Majesty’s 84th, from Chinsura, a wing of 
the o3d Foot from Dumdum, a couple of European batteries from the 
same place, and the Governor-General’s body-guard (native) from 
Calcutta, had arrived at Barrachpore, and had been ordered to appear 
on parade with the native regiments at five o’clock on the following 
morning. The proposal made by the 34th to the 19th was to the 
following effect : that they should, on that same evening, kill all their 
officers, march at night into Barrackpore, where the 2nd and 34th 
were prepared to join them, fire the bungalows, surprise and over- 
whelm the European force, secure the guns, and then march on to and 
sack Calcutta. 

Had the 19th been as excitable then as they had shown them- 
selves on the 25 th of February, these views might possibly have been 
entertained ; but they were repentant, and ashamed of their former 
excess. That they were not thoroughly loyal is proved by the fact 
that the tempters were not reported: they were suffered to return 
unbetrayed, but their scheme was at once and definitively rejected. 

On the following morning the 19th Regiment marched into Bar- 
rackpore. An order by the Governor-General in Council, in which 
their crime was recapitulated, their fears for their religion pro- 
nounced absurd, and their disbandment directed, was read out to 
them in the presence of the assembled troops before enumerated. On 
being ordered to lay down their arms, they obeyed without a mur- 
mur ; many of them, indeed, showed signs of deep contrition. They 
were then paid up before their comrades, and were marched across 
the river without arms. They had ceased to belong to the Com- 
pany’s army. 


CHAPTER III. 

FEOM THE DISBANDING OF THE 19tH EEGDIENX TO THE REVOLT 
AT MEERUT. 

The 19th were disbanded, and in the opinion of the Government 
a lesson had been thereby read to the Sepoys which they would not 
easily forget. They argued that Lord EUenborough, by the disband- 
ment of a regiment in 1844 (the 34th Native Infantry), had repressed 
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a mutiny ; and that Sir Charles Napier, by a similar measure in 1849, 
had eifected the same end ; quite oblivious of the fact, that the entire 
circumstances were dissimilar, and that both those statesmen had 
followed up their disbanding orders by others. But the Indian states- 
men who were at this time in power aifected to sneer both at Lord 
Ellenborough and at Sir Charles ; their pattern statesman was Lord 
Palhousie (the real author of the mutiny), and they chuckled at the 
ease with which they had (to their own satisfaction) disproved the 
vaticinations of that nobleman’s rival. Colonel Birch, in particular, 
was especially gleeful on this occasion. He — the man of whom Sir 
Charles had made a laughing-stock ! — had he not by a single move- 
ment effected all that Sir Charles Napier had been able to bring 
about by twenty general orders ? So at least he thought, or pro- 
fessed to think. All was confidence, superciliousness, and self-con- 
gratulation on the part of the Government ojffcials I But although 
the Government was satisfied, the public was ill at ease. Symptoms 
were showing themselves throughout India, which the oldest Indian 
officers had never witnessed before. It was evident to them that some 
great movement was in progress, although they were not in a position 
either to fathom its causes or to avert its consequences. The bare 
hint of such an idea to Colonel Birch was sufficient to expose one to 
an outpouring of ridicule. That official’s jiluck at this epoch could 
not be questioned. 

In the meantime, in April, the Sepoy, Mungui Pandy, had been 
brought to trial, and condemned to death. He made no confession, 
but stoically accepted his fate in the presence of all the troops at the 
station. The jemadar who commanded the guard of the 34th on the 
29th Max’ch, and who had prevented that guard from assisting Lieu- 
tenant Baugh, had also been tried and condemned to death. The 
sentence, however, owing to some red-tape informalities originating 
with Colonel Birch, was deferred, most prejudicially to the public 
interests, to the 21st April. On that day the jemadar was brought 
to execution, and was hanged. Immediately before his death he 
harangued those around him, confessing the justice of his sentence, 
and warning others from following his example. 

With this execution the Government appeared to rest satisfied. 
The atrocious conduct of the men composing the guard on the 29th 
March, evinced by their not only conniving at the attack upon their 
officer, but by themselves assaulting him and the Sergeant-major as 
they lay wounded on the ground, was quite overlooked. The Govern- 
ment appeared satisfied of the loyalty of the 34th Eegiment.” In- 
deed, so convinced did they seem to be of the loyalty of every regi- 
ment in the Bengal Army, that at the end of the month of April they 
determined to send the 84th Boot back to Eangoon, and actually 
engaged transports for that purpose ! 

The Government came to this conclusion when in possession of 
reports from the commanding-officers of the different stations in 
India, which would have convinced any unprejudiced man that the 
whole army was ripe for revolt. At Agra the incendiarisms had 
been frequent, and the Sepoys had refused their aid to subdue the 
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flames ; at Seealkote, letters Lad been discovered from the Bari'ack- 
pore Sepoys, inciting their brethren at that distant station to revolt. 
At XJmballah, the discontent had been so marked that the Com- 
mander-in- Chief himself had been compelled to assure the Sepoys 
that their apprehensions regarding their caste v^ere groundless. At 
Lucknow, the Sepoys of the 48th, incensed at their doctor for tasting 
a bottle of medicine previously to making it over to the sick man, 
and construing that act into an attempt against their caste (although 
the system had been prevalent for an hundred years), had taken their 
revenge by burning down his bungalow. At Benares, too, a very 
strong feeling of disaffection had been evinced: in fact, there was 
scarcely a regiment in the Bengal Army which had not shown itself 
ripe for revolt. Still the Government professed themselves confident, 
and actually issued orders to the 84th to re-embark for Eangoon. 

The truth is, they were in a panic, and, like weak men in that 
situation, they attempted to hide it from their friends by the assump- 
tion of a bullying manner, whilst they effectually showed it to their 
enemies by vain attempts at conciliation. Hence the wretchedly 
weak measure of sparing the guard of the 34th, who had beaten their 
officers ; they actually feared to incense them, and believed they 
were acting the part of statesmen by saving them from condign 
punishment. Little did they know the native character ! That very 
act, miscalled an act of mercy, tended more than anything else to 
convince the conspirators that the Government was afraid to strike, 
and encouraged them still further to develope their plans. 

It has since transpired, that soon after the attack upon Lieut. 
Baugh had been reported to the Government, it had been determined 
to disband the 34th, and that an order was at the time drafted in 
which this resolution was announced. For upwards of three weeks 
that order was kept back. In whose possession it remained it is 
impossible now to state ; but this fact is certain, that for upwards of 
a month the men of the 34th, including those who had assaulted 
Lieut. Baugh, were allowed to believe themselves trusted by the 
Government. 

The fact is, that the advisers of the Governor- General, being for 
the most part members of the Civil Service, refused to recognise 
these disloyal symptoms as overt acts of mutiny ; they endeavoured 
to persuade Lord Canning that they were mere partial and local 
disturbances, which should be met rather with conciliation than with 
severity. In truth they were unwilling to admit, even to themselves, 
that their own domination, extending over an hundred years, had 
completely failed in attaching even one section of the population to 
British rule. If they had previously been called upon to declare the 
class upon which they would most firmly rely in case of need, they 
would have named Jack Sepoy; they had pampered, petted, and in- 
dulged him until they thought they had made sure of him; they 
had, in their love of power, wrested the control over him from their 
military officers, by the encouragement of appeals from their deci- 
sions, and vested an overwhelming power in the Supreme Government 
themselves ; they had witnessed his devotion to his officer when sub^ 
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ordinated to him alone, and they imagined that the transfer of the 
subordination to themselves would have ensured the transfer the 
devotion also. T&ey knew that the Sepoys were the mainstay of 
order throughout the country, that they represented the feelings of 
the entire population of Oudh, of Behar, of Gwalior, the Punjab, 
Nagpore, and Hydrabad : that so long as they were contented, the 
people would remain passive, if not altogether satisfied. The Sepoy, 
in fact, was their barometer, and they were unwilling to believe the 
steady indication of a cyclone. They would not even admit to 
themselves that their house was founded upon sand, liable to be 
levelled to the ground by the first storm. 

And it is certainly true that they had little other surety for the 
tranquillity of the country than the fidelity of the Sepoy. Attached 
by education, training, and hereditary policy to the principle, “ India 
for the Civil Service,” they had steadily discouraged the settlement 
in the land of that other clement which, in a crisis like that which, 
in spite of themselves, they felt approaching, might have formed a 
countervailing baiTier to Mahomedan or Hindoo rebellion. Had in- 
dependent Europeans been encouraged to invest their capital in the 
land of India ,* had not the terrors of subjection to a Hindoo or Ma- 
homedan magistracy been held over their heads to prevent such a 
catastrophe (to the Civil Service ) ; had they been allowed the smallest 
exercise of political power, or had the way to that power been open 
to them, an independent body of landholders would have arisen, who 
would have formed the connecting link between the Government and 
the natives, and also have been able, from their numbers and organ- 
isation, to have checked any outbreak on the part of the people of 
the country. But it was very evident that such a measure could not 
have been accomplished without invading the exclusiveness of the 
Civil Service. Hence it has always been (with the brilliant excep- 
tion of Lord Metcalfe, who had thoroughly at heart the interests of 
India,) systematically opposed by the members of that body. Their 
policy has ever been to shut out independent Europeans from the 
country. To carry out this end they have encouraged the trade in 
opium, whilst they have neglected purposely the cultivation of 
cotton ; they have restricted as much as possible public enterprises- 
which necessitated settling in the land; and although this policy has 
resulted in a wide-spread rebellion, it will never be lost sight of so 
long^ as the rule exists that a man, were he to possess the highest 
administrative abilities, would be debarred from their exercise, be- 
cause he did not in the first instance come out to India as a member 
of the Civil Service. 

True to this policy they, as stated above, affected to make light 
of the discontent in the native army, and persuaded Lord Canning to 
view matters in the same light. The determination to disband the 
34th was accordingly postponed, in the hope that affairs would settle 
down quietly, and that no further interference on the part of Govern- 
ment would be needed. In pursuance of this plan the 84th were 
ordered to re-embark for Rangoon. 

In a few days they would have started, and the long-wished-for 
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opportunity would Iiave been afforded to the mutineers; when, pro- 
videntially, an event occurred at Lucknow which suddenly disturbed^ 
although even that failed to rouse the G-overnment from their apa- 
thetic attitude. 

At Lucknow, the capital of Oudh, the conduct of the native 
troops had been for some time past in the highest degree disorderly. 
Nightly meetings and consequent conflagrations had been of frequent 
occurrence. The city had always been the hotbed of intrigue, and 
no efforts had been spared on the part of the agents of the King of 
Oudh to corrupt the native soldiery. On intelligence of the dis- 
banding of the 19th Native Infantry reaching that city, the king’s 
brother intimated to the native troops, that as they now saw the 
extent of the punishment awarded for mutiny, he was prepared to 
give service at a similar, or even an increased rate of pay, to all who 
might be discharged by the Company ! The consequence was, that 
the troops at that station were on the verge of open revolt. Most 
fortunately for India, the Commissioner of Oudh, Sir Henry Law- 
rence, was a man who would not suffer himself to be deterred by any 
consideration from acting with vigour and determination. He was, 
without doubt, the ablest man in India. It was he who had laid the 
foundation of that administration in the Punjab, which had in so 
short a period developed the capacities of that noble province. For 
Oudh he was the very best ruler that India could produce. Versed 
in civil matters, he had to repair in the first instance the egregious 
errors perpetrated by his predecessor, Mr. Coveidy Jackson, a red- 
tapist of the school of Messrs. Grant and Beadon. As a militai^ 
man, he found himself suddenly called upon to check a rising mutiny. 
In that respect he has done marvels. At the moment of my writing 
(29th June), although the whole province of Oudh has risen against 
him, — a province larger than England, — he, with a handful of Eu- 
ropeans (500 men), holds Lucknow, the most disaffected city in 
India ! He has proved himself a real man, indeed ! How does his 
conduct contrast with that of Colonel Birch, Mr. Grant, and the 
other advisers of the Governor- General? It will be seen that his 
measures were successful, because they were totally opposed to the ideas 
of those who administered the Supreme Government of India. 

Sir Henry Lawrence had not been an idle spectator of the move- 
ments amongst the troops at Lucknow, and he resolved to visit the 
first ovei't act of mutiny with condign punishment. An opportunity 
was not long wanting. On the 3d of May a letter from the 7th 
Oudh Irregular Infantry (formerly in the service of the ex-king) 
was' intercepted and brought to him. This letter was addressed to 
the men of the 48th Regiment, and its purport was as follows: — 
‘‘We are ready to obey the directions of our brothers of the 48th 
in the matter of the cartridges, and to resist either actively or 
passively.” This letter was taken to a Brahmin Sepoy of the 48th. 
He communicated its contents to a havildar, and the latter to a 
subahdar. The three consulted over it, and resolved to bring the 
matter to the notice of the Commissioner. This was done. About 
the same time Sir Henry received intimation that the 7th Irregular 
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Infantry had proceeded to overt acts against their officers; and 
although none of them had been murdered, that result was more 
owing to their own courage than to the forbearance of the mutineers. 
The Adjutant, Lieut. Mecham, owed Ms life pre-eminently to his 
presence of mind. Four mutineers entered his house on the after- 
noon of the 3d, and told him to prepare for death ; that personaUy 
they did not dislike him, but that he was a Feringhee, and must die. 
Lieut. Mecham was unarmed; they were armed to the teeth. Ee- 
flistance was hopeless. He at once made up his mind to meet his 
fate with dignity and resolution. As the mutineers paused to listen 
to what he had to say, he replied, It is true I am unarmed, and 
you can kill me ; but that will do you no good. You will not ulti- 
mately prevail in this mutiny. Another Adjutant will be appointed 
in my place, and you will be subjected to the same treatment you 
have received from me.” These words, delivered with coolness, 
without change of countenance or the movement of a muscle, seemed 
to strike the mutineers. They turned and left the house, leaving 
their Adjutant uninjured ! 

Tidings of these mutinous acts reached Sir Henry Lawrence on 
the evening of the 3d. Without a moment’s delay, he ordered out 
Her Majesty’s 32d Foot, the l3th, 48th, and 7lst Native Infantry, 

• the 7th Cavalry, and a battery of eight guns, manned by Europeans, 
and proceeded at once to the lines of the mutineers, distant about 
seven miles. Darkness had set in before he arrived there ; but so 
prompt had been his movements, that the 7th were completely taken 
by surprise. They were instantly ordered to form up in front of 
their lines. In the presence of a force so imposing, they had no 
resource but to obey. The infantry and cavahy were then formed 
on either side of them, the guns within grape distance in front. The 
7th, completely cowed, awaited their doom. They were ordered to 
lay down their arms; they obeyed. At this moment the artillery 
portfires were lighted. A sudden panic seized them, with the cry, 
Do not fire ! do not fire ! ” Mad with terror, they rushed frantically 
away, cowed into repentance. The ringleaders, and most of their 
followers, were secured that night by the native cavalry and infantry, 
and were confined pending trial. 

Thus easily was suppressed the first mutiny at Lucknow. It has 
since transpired that the whole of the 71st, and very considerable 
portions of the 48th Native Infantry and 7th Cavalry, sympathised 
with the mutineers. Had Mr. Grant’s and Col. Birch’s plan, adopted 
by Lord Canning, of coquetting with mutineers, of giving in to them, 
of fearing to strike, of merely dismissing men for attacking their 
officers (an offence for which many European soldiers have suffei'ed 
death); had, in fact, a delay occurred at Lucknow similar to that 
which occurred at Barrackpore in dealing with the 34th — a delay of 
three weeks — then, in all probability, that night or the following 
would have seen all Lucknow in revolt. It may be said that the 
troops subsequently did revolt. It is true ; but they gave Sir Henry 
Lawrence nearly a month to prepare himself ; and he proved that he 
was not the man at such a crisis to waste even an hour. When the 
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revolt whicli had long been foreseen did come, every preparation 
•which it was possible human foresight to devise had been made. 
The consequence was, that the mutineers were baffled ; Sir Henry 
kept Lucknow, and still keeps it, though the whole of Oudh, almost 
the whole of India, is in arms against him. Had the revolt of the 
30th of May occurred on the 3rd, there could have been but one 
result — our European troops would have been surprised, and every 
European resident murdered. » 

On the 4th of May the electric telegraph conveyed to the Supreme 
Government of India at once the account of the mutiny at Lucknow 
and of its suppression. A new book was in that act opened for Lord 
Canning’s perusal, and he profited by it. The conduct of the men 
of the 34th at Barrackpore had been characterised by a sullen dog- 
gedness which could not be misconstrued: they were evidently 
watching their opportunity. When called upon to name the men of 
the guard who had attacked Lieut. Baugh and the Sergeant-major, 
they had steadily refused. Their officers, with one, or, perhaps, two 
exceptions, had declared before a Court of Inquiry that they had lost 
all confidence in their men. Some, unconnected with the regiment, 
attributed their conduct to the ill-judged zeal for proselytism evinced 
by their commanding officer, Colonel Wheler ; but this, although it 
may have acted as an additional item in the balance against us, was * 
scarcely the main cause of their ill-feeling. They were, in fact, 
thoroughly corrupted — more influenced even by the agents of the 
King of Oudh than by fears for their religion. A bad feeling at this 
time prevailed amongst all the regiments at Barrackpore. A jemadar 
of the 70th had been caught in the lines urging his men to revolt. 
He was tried and sentenced by a Court, composed of native officers 
like himself, to simple dismissal. This sentence was approved and 
confirmed by the Commander-in-Chief in India. To the jemadar 
himself it was no punishment at all. He owed four hundred rupees ; 
and this dismissal eased him at once of his commission and his debt ! 
But the effect upon the Sepoys is indescribable. “ This,” they said, 
the only punishment for mutiny ! They are afraid of us — we can 
do what we like.” 

There can be no doubt that the men of the 34th and of other 
regiments at Barrackpore only waited the departure of Her Majesty’s 
48th Foot from Chinsurah. They knew that that regiment had come 
up from Burmah, lightly equipped ; that it would, in all probability, 
return thither soon ; the rumour of their immediate departure was 
prevalent amongst them : they therefore waited, and would have 
waited with good purpose, but for the providential occurrence of the 
meeting of the 7th Irregular Infantry at Lucknow. 

That mutiny, and the mode in which it was quelled by Sir Henry 
Lawrence, excited the admiration of Lord Canning. It also spurred 
him on to follow an example so nobly set. The account of the 
mutiny Reached him by electric telegraph. It was not yet known in 
Calcutta or Barrackpore ; the news would, however, be widely 
spread by the 8th or 9th. It was most desirable to act before that 
time ; it was, indeed, essential. A blow must be struck. Upon the 
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34tli, as tlie most guilty parties, it was resolYed that it should fall. 
The order for the 84th to re-emhark for Eangooi\ was at once 
rescinded ; they were directed to proceed to Barrackpox'e on the 
5th of May ; the wing of the 53rd and two batteries of Artillery were 
also ordered there, and a message was despatched the same evening 
to the officer commanding at that station, directing him to parade 
ail the troops at the station on the following morning, to read to 
them an order by the"*Governor- General therewith enclosed, and to 
conclude by paying up and disbanding the whole of the 34th Native 
Infantry who had been present in the lines during the outrage of the 
29th of March. 

On the morning of the 6th of May, accordingly, the troops were 
paraded, the order was read, the men were paid up and disbanded. 
None who were on the ground that morning and heard that order 
read — none wdio, in Calcutta, read that order at the same moment 
that they learned the fate of the mutineers, can ever forget the lament- 
able effect it produced, the universal impression it infused amongst 
all ranks, that the Government was absolutely afraid to punish. 
In this order the infamous conduct of the 34th was detailed at full 
length ; their outrage upon their officer, the sullen apathy of the 
whole regiment on that occasion, their unconcealed sympathy with 
the murderer, were all dwelt upon in forcible language ; but the 
punishment, the retribution for mutiny and connivance at murder, 
what was that ? — simple disbandment I Even on the men of the 
guard, who looked on the attack with sympathy, and even followed 
it up by striking the wounded men as they lay on the ground, no 
severer punishment was inflicted. Punishment ! — it was no punish- 
ment at all. The Kings of Delhi and Oudh had offered them a 
national service and a higher rate of pay, and the road to these was 
opened to them by their disbandment. 

But the Governor- General was not content even with such a 
demonstration of weakness. Judging him from his written pro- 
clamations, he appeared desirous to impress upon the minds of the 
native army that the 3 4th had been guilty of a very venial offence ; 
for he wound up his order — an order which he desired to be read at 
the head of every regiment, troop, and company in the service — 
by informing the army, that if they still refused to trust in their 
officers and the Government, and still allowed suspicions to take 
root in their minds, and to grow into disaffection, insubordination, 
and mutiny, their punishment, too, would be “ sharp and certain.” 
Sharp and certain as what ? — as the punishment awarded to the 
34th ? The Bengal Army proved, by their after-conduct, that they 
wished for nothing better ! 

However, the order was read, and the men was disbanded. Did 
they express the least contrition for their offence ? Did they show 
the smallest regret at leaving their officers and their colours? One 
incident, slight but significant, will suffice to show. They wei^e 
allowed to keep their Kilmarnock caps, as they had paid for them. 
Before crossing the river, after having been paid up, many of them 
were seen to take off their cap^, dash them on the ground, and 
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trample tliem in tlie mnd; they would not carry away with them 
the smallest I'eminiscence of their service to the Company ! 

The 19th and 34th, the only two regiments of the Bengal Army 
who, up to this moment, had been guilty of overt acts of mutiny, had 
now been disbanded, and the Government fondly imagined that dis- 
affection had been dismissed with them. Two orders of the Governor- 
General had distinctly intimated to the native troops, that the 
Governor- General had neither the desire nor the intention to inter- 
fere with their religion or their caste, and it was believed that these 
orders, coupled with the disbandment of the 19th and 34th, would 
have the best possible effect. 

The men of the 34th had assaulted their officer on the 29th of 
Mardh ; punishment was meted out to them on the 6th of May. 
This interval of five weeks was not lost on the men of the Bengal 
Army. Throughout India every eye had been turned towards Bar- 
rackpore, to ascertain what fate would befall that regiment which 
had encouraged a murderous attack on one of its officers. For five 
weeks they looked, and looked in vain. It is true that the murderer 
himself and one of his sympathisers had been hanged, but less than 
that the Government could not do, without entirely abdicating its 
functions ; otherwise all was quiet ; the regiment had not even been 
rebuked for its share in the crime. The universal impression con- 
sequently prevailed amongst the Sepoys that the Government could 
not do without, and feared to punish them. 

That these feelings would not have become modified by listening 
to the order published by the Governor- General, on the disbandment 
of the 34th, may be imagined from the fact, that when it reached 
Lucknow, Sir Henry Lawrence, one of the best judges of native 
character in India, refused to allow it to be read to the native troops, 
being of opinion that it would hasten rather than repress an out- 
break. 

At Meerut, disaffection had been more plainly manifested than in 
any other station in the ISTorth-western provinces. A rumour had 
been spread amongst the troops by means, it cannot be doubted, of the 
agents of the King of Oudh, that the Government had plotted to take 
away their caste, by mixing the grounded bones of bullocks with the 
flour sold in the market; that thus the Hindoo, partaking inadvertently 
of the substance of the deified animal, would find himself compelled 
to embrace Christianity. It was in vain that General Hewitt and 
tlie commanding officers of regiments attempted to combat these 
ideas; it was fruitless that they pointed out to the Sepoys, that 
during a century’s occupation of India no interference with caste had 
ever been tried- Left to themselves, the Hindoos might possibly have 
bOen pacified by these assurances ; but they were urged on by the 
Mahomedans, who pretended similar fears for their own religion. 
The disbandment of the 19th, did nothing to allay the discontent, 
whilst the impolitic delay which intervened between the crime of the 
men of the 34th and their punishment served greatly to increase it. 
Luring the Mter end of April this discontent showed itself in the 
usual manner. Houses were burned down, officers were not saluted 
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as usual, and wMspcrs were lieard tiiat a resolution liad been arrived 
at in the lines not to touch a single cartridge. 

To such a height were these manifestations carried, that it 
appeared advisable to bring them to the test. In the presence at 
the station of two European regiments, the 60th Rifles and the 6th 
Carabineers, besides two troops of Horse Artillery and a light field 
battery, General Hewitt had, or thought he had, a sufficient force to 
repress on the instant any act of open mutiny. He was resolved, 
therefore, that the Sepoys should see that he was there to give orders, 
they to obey them. A parade of the 3d Cavalry was accordingly 
ordered for the morning of the 6th of May. On the evening of the 
5th, cartridges, the old cartridges of the kind which they and 
their fathers had always used, were served out to them. Eighty- 
five men in the regiment at once stepped out and refused to take 
them. They were subsequently offiered, and again indignantly re- 
fused. But one course remained to the Brigadier. The men were 
confined, brought to a court-martial composed of native officers, and 
by those native officers condemned to periods of imprisonment with 
hard labour, varying from six to ten years. 

In the meanwhile, impressed by the consequences resulting from 
Sir H. Lawrence’s vigour and promptitude, the Government had sent 
instructions by telegraph to the commandants of the principal 
stations in India, directing that sentences pronounced on mutineers, 
whatever might be their nature, should be carried out at once, that no 
delay might be caused by a reference to army head-quarters. General 
Hewitt, therefore, prepared to carry out the sentences pronounced on 
the mutineers of the 3d Cavalry at the earliest possible moment. The 
condemned mutineers were placed under an European guard, com- 
posed of two companies of the 60th Rifles and twenty -five men of 
the Carabineers, and a general parade was ordered for the morning 
of the 9th. At day-break on that morning,^ all the troops in the 
station, leaving the guards standing, paraded on the 60th Rifle parade- 
ground ; the Carabineers, the 60th Rifles, the 3d Light Cavalry, the 
11th and 20th Regiments of Native Infantry, a light field battery, 
and a troop of Horse Artillery. The Carabineers and the Rifles were 
then ordered to load and be ready, and the Horse Artillery the same. 
This done, tire mutineers were marched on to the ground; the European 
troops and Artillery guns being so placed, that the least movement of 
disaffection or insurrection would have been followed by instant 
slaughter. The mutineers were in uniform when marched on to the 
ground ; they were then stripped of their clothes and accoutrements ; 
and the armourers’ and smiths’ departments of the Horse Artillery 
being in readiness, every man was ironed and shackled for ten years’ 
imprisonment on the hard roads, with the exception of five, whose 
period of bondage was only six years. These unfortunate wretches 
looked miserably crest-fallen and depressed, and many of them, putting 
up their hands, appealed to the General for m^rcy. None, of course, was 

I am indehted to the talented correspondent of the Calcutta MngUshmm for 
the graphic account of this morning's proceedings. 

C 2 
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voticlisafed, and the work went steadilj on until all had been heavily 
ironed. The 3d Cavalry looked very much humbled, mounted with 
their swords drawn and sloped, silent spectators of the doom of their 
comrades. When the ironing had been completed, the prisoners 
reproached their comrades for allowing the punishment to be carried 
out. It is now evident, that an understanding existed between the 
culprits and the native soldiery, both infantry and cavalry, at 
Meerut ,* that these latter had sworn not to allow the sentence to be 
carried into ejBfect. The sight, however, of the loaded guns and the 
two European regiments was sufficient to chill their ardour ; at all 
events, the prisoners were carried away, and they made no sign. 

Had it been deemed advisable still to keep the prisoners under an 
European guard, the natives might have been overawed, and all yet 
have gone well ; but apparently the necessity for such a deviation 
from the usual course of procedure did not suggest itself to the autho- 
rities, and the mutineers were made over manacled to the civil 
authorities. By these they were lodged in the jail — a building some 
two miles distant from the cantonment, and guarded entirely by 
native burkundazes. 

Meanwhile the native troops returned to their lines, furious with 
pent-up indignation. There can be no doubt that on that afternoon 
they matured their plans for a rise ; messengers were dispatched to Delhi, 
to inform the regiments there of the projected move, and to warn 
them to be ready to receive them on the 11th or 12th. They resolved 
to rise on the evening of the following day (Sunday), whilst the 
Europeans should be in church, to release their imprisoned comrades, 
fire the station, and to slaughter every man, woman, or child, pertain- 
ing to the Christian community. The originators of this plan were 
the men of the 3d Cavalry; but they found the men of the 20th Eegi- 
ment as eager as themselves to join in any insurrection. Not so, how- 
ever, with the 11th Native Infantry. This regiment had but recently 
arrived in the station, and whether sufficient opportunity had not 
been afforded for corrupting them, or for some other unexplained reason, 
they hung back, and expressed a decided disinclination to join in any 
attack on their officers. They did not, however, betray the secret. 

All this time the authorities were unsuspicious : the havildars 
made the morning report to their officers ; the men of the European 
Regiment attended morning service as usual, and there was no sign 
of the coming storm. The day passed away as Sundays generally 
pass in India, and not even the sergeants, who live in the native lines, 
had noticed anything to call for report, or even for remark. Evening 
church-time was approaching : the 60th Rifles were turning out with 
their side-arms to proceed thither ; officers, too, were dressing either 
for church or for an evening ride. Sepoys ! restrain your impa- 
tience for half- an -hour longer, and Meerut is your own. Provi- 
dentially they cannot restrain it. Suddenly the alarm of fire is given ; 
then there is loud shouting, as if the Sepoys were turning out to 
quench the flames. But, then, that volley of musketry, followed by 
another and another ! those discordant yells ! that clattering of 
cavalry I the bugle sound ef the alarm I It is not fiz*e only that 
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has caused this direful outcry — it is mutiny! — insurrection I — 
THE BENGAL ARMY HAS REVOLTED I 

It was nearing five o’clock on that memorable afternoon when, at 
a given signal, the 3rd Light Cavalry and the 20th Native Infantry 
rushed out of their lines, armed and furious. A detachment of the 
former regiment at once galloped in the direction of the jail. On 
reaching it, its gates were opened to them without resistance, and 
they at once liberated all its inmates, including their imprisoned com- 
rades : a native smith was at hand to strike off their irons. These 
men, infuriated by their disgrace, ran with all possible speed to their 
lines, armed themselves, and mounted ; they then rushed to the scene 
of action, yelling fearfully, and denouncing death to every European. 
Meanwhile the remaining portion of the 3rd Cavalry and the 20th 
Native Infantry had proceeded to the lines of the 1 1th with all possible 
speed. Thither also the officers of that regiment, alarmed by the 
shouting and noise, had gone before them. They found Col. Finnis 
haranguing his men, and endeavouring to keep them firm to their 
colours. The men were wavering when the 20th arrived. The men 
of this regiment, whose hands were already red with the blood of 
several of their own officers, seeing this hesitation and its cause, at 
once fired at Col. Finnis. The first shot took effect on his horse only, 
but almost immediately afterwards he was riddled with balls. All 
discipline, all better feelings, now vanished. It is true that the 
Sepoys of the lltli permitted their officers to escape with their lives; 
but having done this, the greater portion of them followed the example 
of the 20fch. And now ensued a scene of disorder, rapine, and murder 
which pen cannot describe. Every house and building near the lines, 
except the hospital, had been fired; and the smoking and blazing 
barracks and houses, the yells of the mutineers, and the shouts and 
shrieks of the multitude gathered there, numbers of whom fell from 
the shots of the mutineers, made on that dark night a scene than 
which one cannot be imagined more horrible.* Officers galloping 
about, carrying orders to the European troops, were fired at, not only 
by the mutineers, but by the native guards placed over the public build- 
ings for security. Ladies driving in their carriages, gentlemen in their 
buggies, who had left their houses unsuspicious of evil, were assaulted, 
and if not murdered, treated with a brutality to which death would 
have been a relief. Not only the Sepoys, but the released jail-birds, 
fifteen hundred in number — the population alsd, that vile rabble’^ 
which is always available for plunder or murder, had joined the 
movement, and spread terror and desolation all around them. Nor were 
houses or public offices safe places of refuge from these assaults. 
Most of the houses in Meerut — all of those in the military lines — are 
thatched with straw, and easily inflammable : the plan of the in- 
surgents was to set fire to the roof, and to murder the frightened resi- 
dents as they quitted the burning dwelling. Many met their deaths 
in this way ; more, providentially, escaped: yet not one of those 
in the latter category owed their safety to the mercy of their as- 


* Correspondent Bengal Hurharu. 
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sailants. In some instances outrages were perpetrated which the 
pen refuses to record. These men, whom we had pampered for a 
century, who had always professed the utmost devotion to us, 
seemed suddenly converted into demons. Nor was this a solitary 
example ; other stations were destined to witness atrocities fouler, 
more brutal, and more treacherous than even those of Meerut, 

Meanwhile unaccountable delay occurred in turning out the 
European troops, and night had set in before the Carabineers arrived 
on the parade-ground of the 11th ISfative Infantry. They found 
there the 60th Eides and Artillery waiting for them. Their arrival 
was the signal for a move against the rebels. They found, however, 
that by this time their work of destruction within the station had 
been completed, and that they had betaken themselves to the Delhi 
road. Thither they followed them. The night, however, was too 
dark, and the movements of the insurgents too uncertain, to permit 
our troops to act with vigour. A portion of the rebels were, it is 
true, found in a wood, and shots were exchanged between them and 
the 60fch Eides. The Artillery, too, dred upon and dispersed them ; 
but it was considered that nothing more edective could be done ; 
that fifteen hundred jail-birds, maddened with the taste of blood, 
were at large, and might still indict incalculable damage on the 
station; and that, at. such a crisis, the presence of the troops was 
absolutely required there. These, at least, are all the reasons that 
can he imagined (for none have hitherto been assigned) for the 
languid pursuit of that evening. One fact is clear, that the rebels 
were not followed up with any vigour, and that, after seeing them 
clear of the station, the troops returned to the scene of the outbreak 
of the mutiny, and there bivouacked. The night was spent in 
taking precautions against attack, and in measures preliminary to 
strengthening the place, so as to secure it, if the troops should be 
compelled to leave it.”^ 

The horrors of that fearful night could scarcely have been sur- 
passed. The rebels, it is true, had been driven away, but the libe- 
rated prisoners and the rabble continued their fearful work. It is 
true that European sentries were posted, with all possible celerity, 
in the different parts of Meerut ; and the constant fire of their rides 
showed that their presence was necessary. Still, in spite of all pre- 
cautions, foul deeds were even then perpetrated. To every one it 
was a night of agonising suspense. Husbands had missed their 
wives, and wives their husbands ; infants had been separated from 
their mothers, and mothers from their children. Many passed the 
night, depending entirely on the fidelity of their native servants ; and 
it is gratifying to state that, in more than one instance, that fidelity 
was proof. To this source Mr. Greathed, the commissioner, and his 
wi% owed their safety. Their house — a flat-roofed one, fortunately — 
was one of the first attacked by the Sepoys. On the first alarm 
th^ fled to the roof ; thither, on the least intimation from the ser- 
vants, the Sepojrs would have followed them : but these persisted in 


* Ooitresj^ondLent Bengal MurMru, 
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the story that they had left the house; and the mutineers, after 
searching every room, at last believed them and went away. ^ The 
courageous action of the ayah, or female servant, in the service of 
Captain and Mrs. Macdonald of the 20th Eegiment, must here he 
recorded. She had heard the alarm, and had perceived the blood- 
stained mutineers advancing towards her master’s house. Unable 
to save l»iTn or her mistress, she seized their two children, and con- 
cealing them as well as possible, carried them to a place of safety. 
They never saw their parents again. Subsequent experience has 
shown that the brave and loyal Sepoy” does not disdain treating 
children of one and two years of age with the most cruel barbarity. 

How that night passed with those poor sufferers, they alone can 
tell. The day at length dawned, and the sun shone on dismantled 
Meerut. Their worst sufferings were over; the houseless were 
sheltered, and order was in some degree restored. Thenceforth they 
were safe from further attack, and could watch the progress of the 
avalanche by which they had been almost overwhelmed. 

As soon as it was ascertained that the mutineers had taken the 
road to Delhi, only forty miles distant from Meerut, messengers 
were despatched to intimate the fact to Brigadier Graves, com- 
manding at that station. The situation of this officer was full of 
peril. Besides the officers and sergeants of the native corps, he had 
not a single European under his command. The garrison consisted 
of the 38th, 54th, and 74th Regiments, Native Infantry, and a bat- 
tery of Native Artillery. The men of these regiments had hitherto 
shown no symptoms of disaffection ; but the 38th was the corps 
which had so successfully defied Lord Dalhousie in 1852, and the 
men of it had ever since been impressed with the idea that the 
Government was afraid of them. The British rule in India seemed 
to be staked on their fidelity, and Brigadier Graves must have felt 
that the issue would at least be doubtful. But he was not the man 
to give way to despair under any circumstances ; and he at once 
resolved to make the most of the means at his disposal. 

The approach to Delhi from Meerut is defended by the little 
river Hindun, which is traversed by a small bridge. On receiving 
intimation of the movements of the rebels, the Brigadier’s first idea 
was to cut away the bridge and defend the river. But there were 
two objections to this plan. The first was, that at the season of the 
year, the height of the hot weather, the river was easily fordable, 
and his position on the other bank might be turned. The second, 
that in case of their attempting that manoeuvre, he would be com- 
pelled to fight (even if his men continued stanch) with the rebels 
on his front and flank, and the most disaffected city in India, the 
residence of the descendant of the Mogul, in his rear. This plan, 
therefore, was abandoned almost as soon as conceived, and he de- 
termined to content himself with defending the city and canton- 
ments as best he could. As this might endanger the lives of the 
non-military residents, intimation was conveyed to them to repair 
to the Flagstaff Tower, a round building of solid brickwork, well 
capable of defence, and at some distance from the city. In many 
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instances that intimation never reached those for whom it was in- 
tended, Ibj some it was received too late, but by none was it wil- 
fully disregarded. 

Meanwhile the regiments were ordered out, the guns loaded, and 
every possible preparation made. The Brigadier harangued the 
troops in a manly style ; told them that now was the opportunity 
to show their fidelity to the Company to whom they had sworn 
fidelity, and by whom they had never been deceived. His brief, 
pithy address, was received with cheers. The 54th, especially, 
seemed eager to exterminate the mutineers, and loudly demanded to 
be led against them.* The Brigadier, responding to their seeming 
enthusiasm, put himself at their head, and led them out of the 
Cashmere Gate to meet the rebels, whose near approach had been 
announced. As they marched out in gallant order, to all ap- 
pearance proud and confident, a tumultuous array appeared ad- 
vancing from the Hindun. In front, and in full uniform, with 
medals on their breasts gained in fighting for British supremacy, 
confidence in their manner, and fury in their gestures, galloped on 
about two hundred and fifty troopers of the 3rd Calvary : behind 
them, at no great distance, and almost running in their efforts to 
reach the golden minarets of Delhi, appeared a vast mass of In- 
fantry, their red coats soiled with dust, and their bayonets glittering 
in the sun. Ho hesitation was visible in all that advancing mass ; 
they came on, as if confident of the result. How the Cavalry ap- 
proach nearer and nearer ! At this headlong pace they will soon be on 
the bayonets of the 54th. These latter are ordered to fire ; the fate of 
India hangs on their reply. They do fire, but alas ! into the air ; not 
one saddle is emptied by that vain discharge. And now the Cavalry 
are amongst them ; they fraternise with them ; they leave the ofiicers 
to their fate ; and these are remorselessly cut down wherever they 
can be found ! « 

It was too true, indeed! The bold and confident bearing of the 
rebels was thus accounted for; the Delhi troops, too, had been 
corrupted. In shouting to be led against the mutineers, they had 
acted a part which to Asiatics is familiar from their youth, but which 
Englishmen accustomed to them all their lives have never been able 
to comprehend. All was now over with Delhi. The enraged 
troopers, accompanied by the greater part of the 54th, the other 
arrivals from Meerut, and gaming fresh recruits at every step from 
the 38th and 74th, dashed into the city, shooting in their progress all 
the Europeans they met with. Many of them pointed to the marks 
eft by the manacles on their legs, as if to justify their atrocities. 
Hot a Christian whom they could lay hold of was spared, and on the 
women death was the smallest of the barbarities inflicted. The 
Govern or- Generals agent, Mr. Simon Frazer, and Captain Douglas 
commanding the palace guards of the titular King of Delhi, wei'e cut 
down in the very precincts of the palace. Mr. Jennings, the 
chaplain, and his daughter, were seized when making their way to 
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the king for his protection. They were brought before the monarch — 
a man the descendant of the house of Timour, born our pensioner and 
ever treated by the English Government with marked liberality. 
“ What shall we do with them?” inquired the enraged troopers of the 
king. “What you like; I give them to you!” was the reply. This 
man and the King of Oudh were at the bottom of the conspiracy ; it 
was thus that the former repaid British generosity. 

Meanwhile Brigadier Graves, rallying a few men who had 
remained faithful, retreated to the Flagstaff Tower. Flere he found 
a vast assemblage of ladies and gentlemen — all, in fact, who had 
received or who had been able to comply with his intimation. Here 
also were stationed a company of the 38th and two guns ; and so 
great was the sireiigth of the tower that it was imagined that these 
men, if they remained faithful, might hold it against the enemy. But 
when the Brigadier addressed them, it became evident that their 
hearts were with the rebels, and that they only waited an opportunity 
to join them. 

A remarkable occurrence, a feat of gallant devotion, unsurpassed 
in any age or country, brought the matter quickly to a crisis. 

The Delhi magazine, situated in the very heart of the city, 
contained at this time immense stores of ammunition ; ^ it was in 
charge of Lieut. Willoughby, a young Artillery officer. Of him, as the 
writer had the pleasure of a slight acquaintance with him, he may 
be allowed to say a few words. He was a young man of modest un- 
pretending worth ; his mother, if I may be pardoned for mentioning 
her, (for she still lives), is a lady possessing very superior accomplish- 
ments, a refined taste, and a generous disposition. All these young 
Willoughby had inherited. Those who met him in society might 
pronounce him shy and reserved, for so he appeared to strangers ; to 
appreciate him, it was necessary that he should be known intimately; 
and by those to whom that gratification was extended, his generous 
sentiments and steadfast principles were rated at their real value. 
There was nothing showy about him, all was sterling gold. He 
sought on every occasion the path of duty, and he followed it careless 
of the consequences. I am fully sensible of the feebleness of my pen 
when endeavouring to render homage to his merits ; the deed I am 
about to chronicle speaks for itself, and will, I am certain, ensure for 
him at least the enthusiastic recollection of his countrymen to never- 
ending time. 

Young Willoughby, in common with others, had heard of the 
approach of the rebels, o£ the insurrection of the troops sent out to 
check them, and of their rush upon the city. In the heart of the 
city was the magazine, and that building contained stores which 
would enable their possessors to arm all the extent of the -wall 
of Delhi against an enemy. This consideration decided him ; his 
duty was clear that magazine should not fall into the hands of the 

* The official account of the blowing of the Delhi magazine differs somewhat from 
that given above, which was necessarily compiled fiom accounts written by people 
who were in another part of the station when the event happened. It is given in this 
edition in an Appendix. 
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rebels. The consequences to himself he little recked ; they wonld 
most likely be fatal. There was, it is true, a subterranean passage, 
of which he might avail himself; but even there the eifects of an ex- 
plosion would probably be felt. He was convinced, that after the 
first desire for blood was glutted, there would be a rush to secure the 
stores in the magazine ; there he could await the insurgents, and 
there should they find their doom. 

It turned out as he predicted : on they came, red with gore, in- 
furiated with slaughter : in the meanwhile he had laid the train and 
stood ready to fire it. Not for an instant did his coolness desert 
him ; not for a second, when he placed in the balance his own life 
against theirs, did he hesitate ; he thought only of the consequences 
to the rebels and to his countrymen hereafter. Gradually the place 
was filling, and yet the portfire was not applied. Now, now it is 
full — ^they are struggling for admittance, it will contain no more ; and 
now he stoops, the steady hand is applied, the slow-match burns, — a 
few seconds, then a puff of white smoke, — an immense cloud of red 
dust — an explosion — and the bodies of two thousand^ rebels are 
hurled into the air I 

And he ! where was he, the gallant author of the deed ? 
Scorched, maimed, bruised, almost insensible,^ he still had life. How 
he escaped, how he afterwards got away, I cannot tell ; but I read 
in the paper of this morning (1st July) that he had died of his. in- 
juries at Meerut. Let us hope that his death, — ^the death of one so 
young, — so gallant, so devoted to his country, will be still more 
terribly avenged. Will it be so ? I cannot say. The proclamation 
of Mr. John Colvin, the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-west 
Provinces, offering pardon to these villains, is yet unrepealed I 

To those assembled at the Flagstaff Tower this explosion could 
have but one meaning : it plainly told, or seemed to tell, that the 
rebels had penetrated into the heart of the city, and would be upon 
them before long: it had, at all events, the effect of deciding the 
movements of the company of the 38th. The men, previously hesi- 
tating, now became actually hostile, and, taking possession of two 
guns which had been sent up to increase the defences of that position, 
they prepared to point them against the tower. It was now evident 
that nothing more could be effected : the troops, almost to a nmn, 
had revolted; the jail-birds, as at Meerut, had been released; the 
Delhi population, composed principally of ignorant and bigoted 
Mahomedans, were up in arms : this intelligence would shortly be 
conveyed to the surrounding inhabitants, who were cMefiy Googiers, 
a race of savage marauders, and by them escape would be cut off. 
Not an instant was to be lost. Brigadier Graves perceived this, and 
advised every one to escape as best he could : his own conscience was 
clear : he had done his duty,, and now that the inevitable hour of de^- 
parture had arrived, he I’emained, the last to leave the ancient capital 
of the Mogul. Some on foot, others crowded in carriages, a few 
tiding, the remnants of the Europeans left Delhi : their fate has yet 


* The numbers are variously stated from 1500 to 3000. 
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to be related : some wlio were for six weeks afterwards despaired of 
liave since turned up living ; tbeir adventures have to be told : the 
great proportion of them, we know, met with all but insurmountable 
difficulties and dangers, and the escapes of many remind one of the 
supernatural. Up to tlie date of writing but few authentic accounts 
have been received, but sufficient is known to make us long for the 
time when the story of each individucil’s adventures can be published. 

Meanwhile the rebels reigned supreme in Delhi. Undismayed by 
the loss incurred at the magazine, perhaps thereby rendered more 
furious, they ruthlessly pursued every Christian. The officers’ bun- 
galows were all entered and searched : they were not, in a single in- 
stance, pillaged hy the Sepoys: they significantly remarked that they 
wanted only life. Their deeds, too, have yet to be recorded and re- 
venged. Language cannot describe the bitter animosity or the 
savage cruelty evinced by those who, up to a recent period, had been 
the chief pillar of British supremacy ! 

It will be sufficient to add, that from the first moment the King 
of Delhi showed sympathy with the revolters : the Europeans, who 
fled to him for refuge, he handed over to their tender mercies : their 
several regiments he called after the names of his sons; he proclaimed 
himself Emperor of India; and, after the first few days of disorder he 
appointed Lall Khan, a subahdar of the 3d Cavahy, commander-in- 
chief of his army. He threw for a great stake, and has more than 
once been within an ace of winning it. 

To show how the revolt at Meerut gave the signal for a general 
rise over India ; how successively the troops at Ferozpore, at Benares, 
at Allahabad, and at Cawnpore, in the provinces of Oudh and 
Eohilcund, rose against us, and for a time achieved success ; how the 
atrocities of Meerut and Delhi were surpassed by those of Oudh and 
Allahabad, will be my task on a future occasion. I shall then be 
able to prove, if indeed proof be required, (for I hope and believe that 
the people of England will have already judged and decided), how, 
up to the very last moment, the members of the G-overnment, true to 
their principle of India for the Civil Service,” refused to open 
their eyes to the magnitude of the danger, and endeavoured as much 
as possible to conceal its extent from Loi^d Canning; how, in pur- 
suance of this policy, they rudely declined to take precautions against 
a rising of the troops at Barrackpore, until an accident disclosed a 
plan which was to have been executed on the following day for 
murdering every European ; how, in spite of their miserable policy, 
Calcutta has three times been providentially preserved when on the 
very brink apparently of destruction; how, notwithstanding their 
assumed blindness to the public danger, the principal civil servants 
of Government took most extensive precautions for their own se- 
curity. I shall also show how precisely the same policy was pursued 
in the ISTorth-west provinces ; how Mr. John Colvin, when the 
massacres of Meerut and Delhi were fresh in the recollection of all, 
offered free pardon to the rebels on the sole condition of their laying 
down their arms ; how, up to this hour, no official proclamation has 
been published disavowing that act; how by its operation many 
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mutineers, laden with plunder and red with the blood of our country- 
men, have found their way to their homes. 

I shall then ask if the people of England will permit this policy 
to he further carried out ; whether they will allow India still to re- 
main an appanage of the Civil Service? This noble country has been 
under the rule of that service for a century : the present insurrection 
is the inevitable result of that domination. They have had no root 
in the land ; their interests have not been the interests of the people 
of India. We have lately seen how, in many parts of the country, 
the Indigo planters, men like Mr. Yenables, Mr. Saunders, Mr. 
Chapman, have actually not only held their own factories, but have 
rescued the magistrates and others from the insurgents : in some in- 
stances the Commissioners have been compelled to invest them with 
magisterial powers. Whence was their authority derived ? In what 
lay the secret of their immunity from outrage ? The answer is plain : 
they are owners of the soil ; their interests are the same as those of 
the population. These, then, are the men who ought to be made 
magistrates, in place of unfledged boys, ignorant of the people and 
imperfectly acquainted with the language of the country. 

The last act of the Government has, as much as any other, ex- 
posed the courage and capacity ” of our civil administrators. So 
long as there was real danger they pretended to ignore it ; but no 
sooner had the crisis passed away, than, looking back at it, appalled 
at its magnitude, they fell into a panic. They determined on a vigo- 
rous demonstration, one which should strike terror into the hearts of 
all. The question was, Whom they should attack ? The rebels, unfor- 
tunately, were beyond their reach; Barrackpore was quiet. But a 
demonstration was necessary. They could not attack the national 
enemy, so they resolved to assault the declared antagonists of the 
principle, India for the Civil Service;” and in pursuance of this 
plan, they actually persuaded Lord Canning to go down to the Legis- 
lative Council, suspend all the standing orders, and in the course of 
forty minutes to abolish the freedom of the Tress I ! ! 

Take the present members of the Government of India, the Mem- 
bers of Council, and the Secretaries ; try their powers, analyse their 
abilities, and with the single exception of Mr. Edmonstone, there is 
not one of them whose capacity can be rated higher than that of an 
average lawyer’s clerk ; had their lot not been cast in “ the pleasant 
places ” of an exclusive service, few of them would have been able to 
earn an independent ilivelihood ! 

It is easy, therefore, to imagine why they should have been jea- 
lous of a Press which did not recognise their pretensions to an exclu- 
sive possession of intellect, but that such men should have subordi- 
nated Lord Canning to their views appertains to the marvellous. 
Lord Ellenborough would have used them to his own purposes ; they 
have moulded Lord Canning .to theirs I 

. With terrible anxiety do the independent Europeans wait the 
decision of the people of England regarding the future government of 
India. It is a most momentous question, fraught with all-important 
results for good or evil, not only to the independent Europeans, but 
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to the millioBS of native inhabitants ! For the good of all, it is 
essential that the exclusive Civil Service should be abolished ! 

I cannot, however, conclude this part of my narrative without 
paying the homage which is due to those civil and military servants 
who have ine^ery respect deserved well of their country. Sir Henry 
Lawrence at Lucknow, and his brother Sir John Lawrence in the 
Punjab, have, in this crisis, not only nobly sustained their great 
reputation, but have risen to a height in public estimation beyond 
which it is impossible to ascend. Sir Henry especially has, with the 
smallest means at his disposal, ejfifected the greatest marvels. With 
five hundred Europeans he has held the most disafiected city in Asia, 
and kept at bay the inhabitants of a province larger than England ! 
Sir Hugh Massey Wheeler, at Cawnpore, has successfully defended a 
barrack containing two hundred Europeans against thousands of 
natives thirsting for their blood. Messrs. Gubbins and Lind, and 
Colonel Neil, at Benares, have done all that men could do in their 
circumstances. I mention the names of these illustrious men in this 
place, not with the vain hope of doing them justice here, but to show 
that my pen is not entirely dipped in gall — that I wish to speak im- 
partially of all, ^respective of the service to which they belong. 

At a future and not very distant occasion I hope to produce a 
fully detailed narrative of their deeds. 

One word on the subject of Army Eeform. That subject is now 
under the consideration of the Government of India, but as their 
plans must be primarily submitted to the Court of Directors and the 
Board of Control, they will doubtless be subjected to altei'ation 
according to the expressed sentiments of the people of England. I 
will only say on this occasion, that the Brahmins have proved that 
they cannot be trusted with arms : the Mahomedans, too, have 
shown that they cherish in their hearts the proselyting doctrines of 
their religion, and that us Christians they will ever detest, and take 
advantage of every opportunity of destroying Europeans. 

We shall therefore be compelled to adopt an entirely new system ; 
of this, one necessary feature must be a large increase to the purely 
European force: this is indispensable. Then the whole of the 
Bengal Army — at least the regiments which have not mutinied — 
should be disbanded, and re-organised on a new footing : the rank of 
native officer should be abolished ; promotion by merit directed ; the 
pension establishment, which has failed in its purpose, should be done 
away with. 

Those regiments which, few in number, have not 'mutinied or 
been disarmed, might be allowed to retain their arms ; their numbers 
be reduced to 800 men, and they should always be quartered with 
Europeans. ^ The practice of living in lines should be forbidden, but 
barracks similar to those of the European troops should be provided. 
To each company, in lieu of native officers, who have proved them- 
selves either mutinous or incompetent, two steady European non- 
commissioned officers should be attached. They should live in the 
barracks with the men, though separated from them, and should keep 
the keys of the bells of arms. 
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Supposing twenty more European regiments to be added to 
Bengal, there might be twenty native regiments of the nature I 
describe, Not a Brahmin should be admitted; they should be com- 
posed chiefly of low-caste Hindoos and Sikhs. The Goorkhas 
should remain as they are, unmixed. 

The men of the regiments thus re-formed should never be sent on 
escort duty; they should remain cantoned with Europeans, and 
should be constantly brigaded and exercised with them. 

To carry on other duties, mere police duties, such as escorting 
treasure and commissariat stores, other regiments should be raised, 
under the denomination of Police Corps. To these flre-arms should 
not be entrusted. A short sword and an iron-bound club should be 
their weapons ; they should be paid at a lower rate than the others, 
and should not be allowed to rank as soldiers. 

As a preliminary measure it will be necessary, merciless as it may 
sound to English ears, to hunt down every mutineer. India will not 
be secure so long as a single man remains alive. Since I commenced 
this page, details have been received of the merciless slaughter of 
upwards of an hundred unarmed ladies — women and children flying 
for a place of refuge. These are our sisters and your sisters, people 
of England I And ought their murderers to be spared, perhaps 
pensioned? Yet, canvass Calcutta at this moment — inquire from 
civilians, merchants, and military men, and the all but universal 
answer will arise, that at the hands of our Government — a Government 
comprehending such men as Messrs. Borin, J. P. Grant, Beadon, and 
Birch, there will be the same shrinking from severe punishment, the 
same paltering with mutineers, the same truckling to rebels, by which 
their measures, up to the present moment, have been fatally marked. 


Bn AVERTANT OMEN I 
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From LiEUTENAiNT "G. PoEREST, A.ssistant^'CoTnmissarif of Ordncince^ to 
Colonel A. Abbott, C.B., Inspector- Qeneral of Ordnance and Ma- 
gazines^ Fort William. 

SiE,— I have the honour to report for the information of Government, and 
in the absence of my commanding officer, Lieutenant Willoughby, Artillery, 
supposed to be killed on his retreat from Delhi to this station, the following 
facts as regards the capture of the Delhi magazine by the mutineers and 
insurgents on the 11th instant. On the morning of that date, between seven 
and eight a.m., Sir Theophilus Metcalfe came to my house, and requested 
that I would accompany him to the magazine for the purpose of having two 
guns placed on the bx'idge, so as to prevent the mutineers from passing over. 
On our arrival at the magazine we found present Lieutenants Willoughby 
and Baynor, with Conductors Buckley, Shaw, Scully, and Acting Sub- 
conductor Crow, and Serjeants Edwards and Stewart, with the S^ative 
Establishment. On Sir Theophilus Metcalfe alighting from his buggy, 
Lieutenant Willoughby and I accompanied him to the small bastion on the 
river face, which commanded a full view of the bridge, from which we could 
distinctly see the mutineers marching in open column, headed by the cavalry; 
and the Delhi side of the bridge was already in the possession of a body of 
CavalrjL On Sir Theophilus Metcalfe observing this, he proceeded with 
Lieutenant Willoughby to see if the city gate was closed against the muti- 
neers. However, this step was needless, as the mutineers were admitted 
directly to the Palace, through which they passed cheering. On Lieutenant 
Wilioughby’s return to the magazine, the gates of the magazine were closed 
and barricaded, and every possible arrangement that could be made was at 
once commenced on. Inside the gate leading to the Park were placed two 
six-pounders, double-charged with grape, one under Acting Sub-conduct or 
Crow and Serjeant Stewart, with the lighted matches in their hands, and with 
orders that if any attempt was made to force that gate, both guns were to 
he fired at once, and they were to fall hack on that part of the magazine in 
which Lieutenant Willoughby and I were posted. The principal gate of the 
magazine was similarly defended by two guns, with the chevaux-de-frise 
laid down on the inside. For the further defence of this gate and the maga- 
zine in its vicinity, there were two six-pounders so placed as either to com- 
mand the gate and a small bastion in its vicinity. Within sixty yards of the 
gate and in front of the office, and commanding two cross-roads, were three 
six-pounders and one twenty-four pounder howitzer, which could he so 
managed as to act upon any part of the magazine in that neighbourhood. 
After all these guns and howitzers had been placed in the several positions 
above-named, they were loaded with double charges of grape. The next 
step taken was to place arms in the hands of the Native Establishment, 
which they most reluctantly received, and appeared to be in a state not only 
of excitement, hut also of insubordination, as they refused to obey any orders 
issued by the Europeans, particularly the Mussulman portion of the esta- 
blishment, After the above arrangements had been made, a train was laid 
by Conductors Buckley, Scully, and Serjeant Stewart, ready to be fired by 
a preconcerted signal, which was that of Conductor Buckley raising his hat 
from his head, on the order being given by Lieutenant Willoughby. The 
train was fired by Conductor Scully, but not until such time as the last 
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round from tlie howitzers had been fired. So soon as the above arrano-e- 
ments had been made, guards from the Palace came and demanded the 
possession of the magazine in the name of the King of Delhi, to which no 
reply was given. 

Immediately after this the subadar of the guard on duty at the magazine 
informed Lieutenant Willoughby and me, that the King of Delhi had sent 
down word to the mutineers that he would without delay send scaling-ladders 
from the Palace for the purpose of scaling the walls, and which shortly after 
arrived. On the ladders being erected against the wall, the whole of our 
Kative Establishment deserted us by climbing up the sloped sheds on the 
inside of the magazine, and descending the ladders on the outside, after 
which the enemy appeared in great number on the top of the walls, and on 
whom we kept up an incessant fire of grape, every round of which told well, 
remained. Previous to the natives deserting us 
“mey hid the priming pouches; and one man in particular, Kurreembixksh, a 
durwan, appeared to keep up a constant communication with the enemy on 
the outside, and to keep thein informed of our situation. Lieutenant Wil- 
loughby was so annoyed at this man’s conduct, that he gave me an order to 
shoot him, should he again approach the gate. 

Lieutenant Eaynor, with the other Europeans, did everything that pos- 
sibly could be done for the defence of the magazine; and where all have 
behaved so bravely, it is almost impossible for me to point out any particular 
individual. However, I am imduty bound to bring to the notice of Govern- 
ment the gallantry of Conductors Buckley and Scully on this trying occasion. 
Lne lormer, assisted only by myself, loaded and fired in rapid succession the 
several guns above detailed, firing at least four rounds from each gun, and 
with the same steadiness as if standing on parade, although the enemy were 
then some hundreds in number, and kept up a continual fire of musketry 
on us, withm forty or fifty yards. After firing the last round. Conductor 
Buckley received a musket-ball in his arm, above the elbow, which has 
since been extracted here, I, at the same time, was struck in the left hand 
by two musket-halls, which disabled me for the time. It was at this critical 
moment that Lieutenant Willoughby gave the order for firing the magazine, 
which was at once responded to by Conductor Scully firing the several 
trams. Indeed, from the very commencement, he evinced his gallantry by 
volunteering his services for blowing up the magazine, and remained true 
to his trust to the last moment. As soon as the explosion took place, such as 
escaped from beneath the mins, and none escaped unhurt, retreated through 
the sallyport on the river face. Lieutenant Willoughby and I succeeded 
m reaching the Cashmere Gate. What became of the other parties it is 
impossible for me to say. Lieutenant Kaynor and Conductor Buckley have 
Reaped to this station. Severe indisposition prevented my sending in this 
Report sooner. ® 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) G. Forkest, Lieut. 

^ -Asst. Commy. of Ordnance. 

Meerut^ May 1857. ^ 

crossing the river, on. the night of the 11th, I observed the 
whole of the magazine to be on fire, so that I am in hopes that little of the 
property fell into the hands of the enemy. Park- Serjeant Hoyle was shot 
about 11 A.M., by the mutineers, in attempting to reach the magazine to aid 
m its defence. ^ 

(True Copy) A. Abbott, Colonel, 

Inspector- General of Ordnance and Magazines. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


In presenting the second part of his narrative of the great national 
insurrection in India to the public, the writer is anxious to avow the 
reasons which primarily induced him to adopt a step so foreign to his 
previous habits, as that involved in publication. 

Having, in India, been precluded from offering warning or advice, 
the writer, in common with many others, foresaw at an early stage 
that the system adopted by the Supreme Council bf Calcutta, so far 
back as March 1857, of coquetting with mutiny and with mutineers, 
would inevitably lead to disaster. There was not an officer in 
Bengal, living out of the charmed circle of official red-tapeism, that 
did not scent from afar the stormy blast ; and although the revolt in 
all its magnitude was anticipated, probably, by none, still there was 
a deep conviction on the minds of many, that something dangerous 
was impending. 

The crisis came. At first, apparently, a mere military mutiny, it 
speedily changed its character, and became a national insurrection. 
The Eajpoot villages in Behar, those in the districts of Benares, 
Azimgurh, Goruckpore, in the entire Doab, comprising the divisions 
of Allahabad, Cawnpore, Meerut, and Agra, in the provinces of 
Eohilcund and Oudh, shook off our rule and declared against us. 
But the men who administered the affairs of India refused to admit 
the existence of events which were clear to all around them ; they 
persisted in governing as though there were no disorder in the civil 
districts, and feigned to believe that the cultivators of the soil — the 
class from which the Sepoys are selected — were, to a man, in our 
favour. Their tactics were at once detected; but no sooner had their 
exposure been threatened by the local press, than the fourth estate 
was summarily silenced by the authoritative application of a Press 
Act. 

In the midst of the unparalleled disaster by which the country had 
at this period been overwhelmed, with a Government whose measures, 
always tardy, were often ill-advised, whose policy was a hand-to- 
mouth policy, in whose eyes the suppression of the mutiny seemed to 
be of less importance than the maintenance of an exclusive service, 
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and with the ordinary vehicles of information virtually suppressed, 
it appeared to the writer to be the duty of every Englishman, to the 
best of his abilities, to enlighten his countrymen on the rise and pro- 
gress of an insurrection which, if not misunderstood, had certainly 
been mismanaged. 

The first part of the narrative, therefore, was the offspring of the 
Gagging Act. 

In the second part, now offered to the public, the writer has 
endeavoured, still maintaining the narrative form, to trace the con*- 
sequences of a still-existing adherence to principles inaugurated 
upwards of a century ago. The natural tendency of those principles 
has been, to place all the power and patronage of the country in the 
hands of a class who have no stake in its prosperity beyond the 
salary they draw, who have been educated in an implicit belief in 
Leadenhall Street,* who are jealous of every other class of Europeans, 
and who therefore cast every obstacle in the way of their settling in 
the country — a policy advocated by Lord Metcalfe, Mr. Shore, and 
others of the Civil Service, whose combined integrity and capacity 
had elevated them above the prejudices of their education. 

These civilians, thus forming an oligarchy and possessing power 
so great that by their means one Governor-General, who saw 
through and defeated their designs, was recalled, are now intrusted 
with the task of re-organising a system on the ruins of that internal 
administration which has broken down under their misrule. They 
have already commenced their work in a manner that plainly indi- 
cates the mere re-erection of the ancient edifice. 

It IS because the writer is convinced that the selfish nature of 
their policy needs only exposure to meet with the indignant repro- 
bation of the people of England, that he has ventured in the course 
of this narrative to exemplify some of its results. He would humbly 
suggest to his countrymen,' that in any future scheme for the go- 
vernment of India the " exclusiveness ” which has been the bane of 
the present system be abolished, and that it be made lawful for the 
supreme power to appoint any man of talent and ability, beyond the 
pale of the Civil Service, to the highest places of trust and confidence 
under the Government. 

It would appear also most essential that the Legislative Council be 
either remodelled, or abolished altogether. ** Constituted as it now is, 
of paid nominees, it commands neither respect nor consideration. 

This work is dedicated to Lord Ellenborough, and to the lamented 
Sir Charles Napier, partly because those two great men, each in his 
turn, suppressed mutinies which, in their development, only became 
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less dangerous than the present one because, instead of wasting 
their time in discussing milk-and-water theories, in writing minutes 
on abstruse legal technicalities, or in debating the distinction between 
treachery and treason, they acted not to excite, but to crush them, 
and succeeded accordingly; — because also they not only detected the 
sore spot in the Indian system, but likewise applied to it ^^the in- 
cision-knife and the caustic ; ” — because they adopted justice as the 
basis of their systems of government ; and because, finally, their wise 
policy in Scinde, on one side, and in G-walior, on the other, have assured 
the safety of India in this as in preceding crises. 

Of personal admiration, shared in as it is by all around them, this 
is not the place to speak. 

It had been the intention of the writer to have included a notice of 
the able administration of the Punjab in the narrative now submitted 
to the public ; but its insertion would have increased the bulk, and 
have delayed the publication of the present part, already too long 
postponed : it shall assume a prominent position in the third part. 

With respect to the facts which are adduced in this work, there is 
not one which is not based upon authority. To those kind friends 
who have sympathised with his undertaking, and who share his senti- 
ments, the best acknowledgments of the writer are offered ; something 
more is due to those who have aided him by their assistance and advice. 

The writer cannot but be sensible that he has rendered but scant 
justice to many of the gallant ofiicers and soldiers who have fought 
so nobly for their country. In common with his countrymen, he is at 
a loss to pronounce whether the daring energy of Havelock's soldiers, 
the patient and determined fortitude of those who for four months 
sat before Delhi, or the undaunted resolution of the heroes who de- 
fended Lucknow, is most worthy of admiration. Should this work 
reach a second edition, it will be his pleasing duty to endeavour to 
portray at greater length the deeds of those who have the greatest 
claims on the gratitude of England, 

To that portion of the English press which noticed so favourably 
the first instalment of this narrative, the writer desires to convey his 
warmest acknowledgments. Composed without access to a single 
official document, its details have been found singularly correct ; but 
one or two trivial errors occur. The w^hole part is now under revision, 
and will, it is hoped, be shortly again presented to the public in a 
slightly enlarged form. 


India : 10th Dec 1857. 
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CPIAPTER L 

THE EFFECTS OF THE EEVOLT AT DELHI IN CALCUTTA AND AGRA. — 

THE MUTINIES AT FEROZPORE, ALLYGURH, ELAWAH AND MYNPOOREE. 

— MR. COLYIN's PROCLAMATION. 

Whilst the terrible events recorded in the last chapter were being 
enacted at Meerut and Dellii^^Lord Canning and the Supreme Council 
were congrat ulating themselves on the success and facility with which 
they had eradicated the spirit of mntiny from the Bengal Army. It 
is true that a written report from Sir Plenry Lawrence of the emeute 
at Lucknow on the 3rd of May, a telegraphic notification of which had 
been received on tlie 4th, arrived on the 9th of May, but it caused the 
members of Government no uneasiness whatever. Sir PL Lawrence’s 
vigorous measures had suppressed the mutiny, and to the majority of 
the Council there appeared no necessity for any precautions for the 
future. Mr. Grant, indeed, who was considered to carry the brains 
of the Council, in a minute which he recorded on that date, expressed 
his marked approval of the dilatory policy which had been pursued 
with reference to the 34th Native Infantry, and hoped that the 
Government would not depart from it on this or on any future occasion. 
He, therefore, advised that the punishment of the 7th Oudh Infantry 
should neither be prompt nor sudden, and that it should be prepared 
by all those tedious forms under shelter of which the guilty parties in 
the 34th Native Infantry escaped punishment. Both he and Mr. Dorin 
were evidently desirous to make the European officers the scapegoats : 
the latter recorded his opinion that no regiment which was properly 
commanded would mutiny, and both expressed a desire that before 
punishment should be meted out to those men who had mutinied with 
arms in their hands, a strict and searching investigation should be made 
into the conduct of the European officers, and a proportionate punish- 
ment awarded to them — to those very men who w^ere at the time 
risking theiv lives and the lives of their wives and children by remain- 
ing at their solitary posts, and by endeavouring to preserve order and 
discipline -—many of whom, not long after, paid for their zeal and 
confidence in their men by a lingering and cruel death. 

The Governor^General liimself was apparently quite satisfied with 
the aspect of affairs; on the 12t}i of May, whilst our countrywomen 
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at Dellii were being massacred^ he recorded Iiis belief that the mea- 
sures taken with reference to the mutineers had not been ‘^too mild/' 
and he was evidently of opinion that the spark of mutiny, though it 
might glow for a time, was fast dying out. 

it was in consequence of these feelings that he and his Council at 
this period acted a part which very nearly, for a time, lost to England 
the possession of India — to which many of the hoiTOi's which were 
afterwards perpetrated may be traced. 

The long agitation about the cartridges, the mutiny of the 19th, 
the continued smouldering of the native regiments at Earrackpore, 
the murderous attack on Lieut. Baugh, the incendiarisms committed 
at all the principal stations in India, and lastly, this outbreak in the 
heart of Oudh, a newly annexed country, had made a very deep im- 
pression on the minds of all thinking men in India. The want of 
decision on the part of Government, the long interval of five weeks 
which had been suffered to intervene between the crime of the 34tli 
Native Infantry and its punishment, if punishment it can be called, had 
too evidently impressed the natives with the idea that we were afraid 
of them ; and it was apparent to a vast number of our military com- 
mandants, that unless our policy underwent a total change, unless a 
system of repression of mutiny were substituted for the existing plan 
of coquetting with and succumbing to it, it would be impossible to 
maintain the discipline of the army. The Sepoy now felt that Ms 
commanding officer was a cypher ; the Government, his real master, 
was at a distance, and, moreover, had showed that it feared him. 
What was there to deter him from making himself master of the situ- 
ation ? All who had studied the Asiatic character, who from constant 
intercourse had become acquainted with its peculiarities, felt assured 
that a further system of conciliation would but impress the Sepoys 
with an idea of their own power ; that instead of becoming more re- 
conciled to us by our constant and slavish acknowledgment of their 
religion, and by our system of entirely ignoring our own, they would 
the rather despise us. Already in their eyes we were on a par with 
their lowest caste. A Christian was one who drank brandy and eat 
pork and beef. Was not the idea that we wished to reduce them by 
trick to the same degrading position sufficient to excite every deep- 
seated prejudice against us ? Yet we knew that they entertained that 
idea. We knew, or we ought to have known, that such an idea once 
imbibed by an Asiatic, once thoroughly taking possession of his pre- 
judiced and uneducated mind, was ineradicable, that every attempt to 
remove would only confirm it, and be regarded as a part of the pro- 
cess by which he was to be suddenly converted. 

But the men who ruled India in 1857 knew little of Asiatic cha- 
racter. The two civilians had seen only that specimen of it of 
which the educated Bengalee is a type : the legal member and Lord 
Canning had seen no more, and General Low was a Madras officer. 
How could a Council so constituted comprehend the ci'isis through 
which they were passing, — a crisis the result of which depended on 
their treatment of a proud, bigoted, relentless race, of whose national 
character and peculiarities they were one and all ignorant? The 
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manner in whicli they did treat it, in which they are now treating it, 
proves that up to the present moment even they have not compre- 
hended it 

The many signs and warnings which had been given them from 
the end of January up to the beginning of May, might have con- 
vinced even intellects of no extraordinary power that an occasion 
might arise for the employment of an European force, larger than 
that at the time of their disposal. The measure therefore adopted by 
Lord Canning of ordering up the 84th from Eangoon so early as 
March, met with universal approval. It was fondly believed that he 
foresaw the danger, that he was providing against it by anticipation. 
Alas ! for the imputation of good motives ! ISTo sooner had the 34th 
Native Infantry been disbanded than, in the face of all that had passed, 
of the smothered mutinies at Barrackpore, of the emeute at Lucknow, 
he resolved to send back the 84th Foot to Eangoon. This was decided 
upon on the 8th May, 1857. Had that measure been carried out, 
there would have been but one weak European regiment to guard the 
arsenal of Fort William, and the entire country between Calcutta and 
Dinapore. What would have been the consequences if the 84th had 
left before the insurrection at Meeimt had become known ? Lord 
Canning, at least, would have paid dearly for his incapacity, and 
India would have been temporarily lost to us. Providentially the 
account of that insurrection arrived on the 14th, before the arrange- 
ments for the departure of the 84th had been completed, and the 
order was recalled. 

If Lord Canning, finding that, notwithstanding his conciliatory 
policy towards the 19th and 34th Native Infantry, the bad feeling was 
gaining ground, was showing itself by incendiarisms at Agra, Meerut, 
Umballa, and throughout the North-west, by actual mutiny at Luck- 
now, had acted on the 4th May as he acted subsequently to the 16th 
May, and, instead of resolving to send away one regiment, had written 
to Madras/ Ceylon, Eangoon and Moulmein for three or four others, 
what should we not have escaped ? The fearful massacres of Cawn- 
pore,,Futtehgurh, and Allahabad would not have occurred : Oudh 
and Eohilcund would have been preserved from the contagion, and 
Delhi might have fallen in a fortnight. When he did send for them, 
it was “ too late the plague had spread throughout India, and there 
required, not staying, but extirpation. 

But up to the 14th of May, the Government believed that their 

not too mild ” measures had overcome the spirit of mutiny. From 
the enjoyment of that pleasing dream they were somewhat rudely 
disturbed by receiving an account of the Meerut outbreak. The 
telegraph had flashed it to them on the 11th, but it was not till the 
14th that they became acquainted with the main fact, that our troops 
were in open revolt and had murdered their officers. On that date, 
then, a Council assembled. Its first measure was to countermand the 
departure of the 84th ; its second showed how little our statesmen 
were able to appreciate the crisis, to comprehend the scene that was 
acting before their eyes. 

The system which allowed to each native regiment a certain 
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number of native officers^ about twenty-two to every corps, also 
granted to these native officers the privilege of sitting on courts- 
martial. By them alone could a Sepoy be tried; the verdict at 
which they might arrive could be disturbed by no superior power. 
The Commander-in-Chief might return their finding ” and sen- 
tence for revision, but they possessed the power, and not unfre- 
qiiently exercised it, of adhering to their original decisions. Their 
sentences in general courts-martial, whatever they might be, were 
invariably sent for the approval of the Commander-in-Chief; no 
lesser power could confirm, and even he had no power to increase, the 
punishment awarded : he might indeed withhold his approval and 
confirmation, but in that case the prisoner would escape scot-free. 
It will be evident then to all, that in this important njatter of 
courts-martial, the discipline of the army was in the hands of the 
native officers, and they had it in their power, so long as this system 
might be upheld, to abet treason by inflicting only a nominal punish- 
ment on traitors. 

A notable instance of this had but lately occurred at Barrackpore, 
where a native officer brought to trial for trying to incite the men of 
his own regiment to mutiny, by going about the lines and imploring 
them in the name and for the sake of their religion to rise, was 
sentenced only to dismissal from the service, which to him was no 
punishment at all. 

This circumstance of the discipline of the army being, in its most 
important particular, in the hands of native officers, could not have 
escaped the notice of the members of Council or of the Military 
Secretary, for the court-martial above alluded to had only recently 
been published, and the subject had been commented upon by the 
Press. It is not surprising, therefore, that it was the second subject 
to which the members of the Government turned their attention at 
the meeting of Council on the 14th of May. But how did they 
treat it ? With the Bengal Army ‘‘drifting’’ into revolt, how did 
they meet together to strike a deadly blow at mutiny? — how did they 
settle this question ? They actually feared to touch it ; they still 
left that part of the order existing in which it was laid down that 
native soldiers must be tried by native officers, that is, mutineers by 
mutineers, and their solitary remedial measure was to transfer the 
appointing confirming and approving power from the Commander- 
in-Chief to commanding officers of divisions and stations!^ 

This was on the 14th ; on the 15th or 16th, the news of the Delhi 
massacre arrived. Still assuming it to be a mere affair of greased 
cartridges, regarding the instrument as the cause of the revolt, the 
Government on the latter date issued a proclamation in which the 
native army and the native population were assured that the 
Government never had and never would interfere with their religion ; 
at the same time tbe mischief having been completed, the anomaly 
regarding courts-martial was rectified, and it was left optional with 
commanding officers to appoint either European or native officers 


* Vide Calcutta Gazette Extraordinary, 14th May, 1857. 
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upon them. On the same daj Lord Canning telegraphed to Bombay 
for the troops of the Persian expedition, whom the treaty with the 
Shah would place at the disposal of that Government.* It may 
fairly he presumed that to Sir Henry Lawrence belongs the credit 
of this measure; his critical eye had discerned the coming storm, 
and on the 16th he telegraphed to Lord Canning to send for troops 
from China, Ceylon, and elsewhere, wherever they might be avail- 
able. That message reached Calcutta the same day, and was acted 
upon at once both in letter and spirit, for expresses were sent to 
Moulmein and Madras, and not long after to Ceylon and Singapore 
for every available man. 

It has been the fashion to bestow all the credit of this measure 
upon Lord Canning, but the Blue Book abounds with proofs that it 
is a credit which must be shared with many others ; not only Sir 
Henry Lawrence, but his brother Sir John, General Anson, Sir P. 
Grant, and Mr. Colvin made it the subject of their earliest messages. 
It was, in fact, an idea wdiich must have struck every one ; to have 
neglected it, w'ould have shown the grossest incompetency. It was 
indeed our only hope of safety — the sheet anchor which was left us 
wherewith to ride out the storm. In acting upon it Lord Canning 
was animated by the instinct of self-preservation. It Avas the rope 
at which he clutched when overset by this mutiny: none but a mad- 
man, or one utterly careless of life, would have neglected it. The 
fault which posterity will iind with Lord Canning is, that he did not 
avail himself of these resources earlier. During the month of April, 
whilst all India was fermenting, a prudent statesman would have 
employed himself in strengthening his hands ; he might without risk 
or danger to any part of our Indian possessions, have brought up 
one regiment from Moulmein, in addition to the 84th from Rangoon, 
and another from Madras. When the mutiny broke out, these two 
regiments might have been at Cawnpore; they would have preserved 
that most important station, and probably Oudh, from outbi’eak ; they 
would have kept up our communications with the North-west, and 
the revolt would probably have been confined to the very district of 
Delhi. 

In acting after the event as it would have been prudent to act 
before, Lord Canning earned but small claims to our admiration ; 
especially if it be remembered that on the 8th May he was actually 
contemplating the return of the 84th to Rangoon. It is but justice 
to him, however, to state, that on the 16th May, when the full force of 
the storm became apparent, he took all ordinary precautions to meet 
it. ^ He sent everywhere for troops, he telegraphed to the Comman- 
der-in-Chief to make short work of Delhi,” he gave full powers to 
Sir John Lawrence in the Punjab, and on the 19th he issued an order 
promising rewards to all who might distinguish themselves by con- 
spicuous acts of gallantry and devotion to the state. All these 
arrangements were excellent as far as they went, but they did not go 
far enough. The Governor of Bombay, Lord Elphinstone, with a 

* Blue Book, 
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keener instinct of tke danger, offered to despatch an extra steamer to 
Suez on the 17th Maj, which would forestall by a fortnight the ordi- 
nary Calcutta mail, and have enabled the authorities in England to 
make prompt arrangements for sending out reinforcements. But 
Lord Canning, full of hope that we should gain some countervailing 
advantage before the next ensuing mail should leave Bombay, would 
not avail himself of the offer. He was, at this time, probably, the 
only * man in Calcutta who looked for a speedy issue to the revolt. 
He alone would not believe that the whole army was pledged to in- 
surrection. He ignored the fact that even in Calcutta we were a 
handful of Christians living in the midst of a fierce, bigoted, intract- 
able race, who knew no law but that inspired by fear, and on whom 
the intelligence of the revolt of Delhi was likely to have the worst 
possible effect. Yet so keen was the sense of this amongst the mer- 
chants, the shopkeepers, and others, whom long residence and con- 
stant intercourse had made well acquainted with the temper of the 
natives, that although the use of arms was foreign to their habits, 
they came forward between the 20th and 31st May, and tendered 
their services to Government in any manner in which they could be 
most usefully employed for the preservation of the peace. An enrol- 
ment on a large scale at this time, would have enabled the Governor- 
General to dispense with the services of one European regiment at 
least; but so bent was he on ignoring the danger, that he not only 
declined the offers of the Trades’ Association, the Masonic Fraternity, 
the Native Converts, the Americans, the French inhabitants and 
others, hut he declined them in terms calculated to deaden rather than 
to excite a spirit of loyalty, for whilst he seemed to refer the cause of 
their petitions to a passing and groundless panic on their part, he 
snubbed them for supposing for an instant that the whole Army of 
Bengal was infected with the spirit of revolt ! At the same time, as 
if in mockery, he invited those who wished to enrol themselves to 
apply to the Commissioner of Police, to whom, it transpired, orders 
had been issued to furnish applicants with clubs ! 

On the 23rd May the Madras Fusiliers, under their gallant com- 
manding officer, Colonel Neill, arrived in Calcutta, and were at once 
despatched in the most expeditious manner possible to the North- 
west. Up to this moment, no account of any fresh mutiny had been 
received, and Mr. Colvin, Governor of the North-west Provinces, 
was beginning to believe that the worst of the storm was passed, 
and that the aspect of affairs was brightening.’”^ Neither Sir Henry 
Lawrence nor Sir Hugh Wheeler was so confident ; but Mr. Colvin, 
being a civilian, w^as supposed to be far better acquainted with the 
character of the people, and to possess better opportunities for judging 
tbetn than were open to military men. He was not only of opinion 
that severity in dealing with mutineers was a mistake§, but he was 
anxious to fetter the Commander-in- Chief by placing a civilian at 
his elbow. This principle, introduced by Lord Auckland, when Mr. 

* The members of Council of course excepted. 

f Vide letters to the Trench inhabitants. 

{ 16th May. § 19 th Maj. 
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Colvin was Iiis private secretary, had been wisely abolished by Lord 
Eilenborongh. Like many of that great nobleman’s alterations, it 
liad been effaced immediately by his successors, and the application 
of the system was now, not unnaturally, advocated by one who had 
all along been its warmest supporter. Up to this moment, indeed, 
the opinions of Mr. Colvin had been entirely in accord with those 
of the Governor- General. 

Thus did matters progress up to the 2oth May — the day on which 
Her Majesty’s birthday was celebrated. The Governor-General and 
the Lieutenant-Governor very confident in the future ; Sir Henry 
Lawrence and Sir Plugh Wheeler, at Lucknow and Cawnpore, making 
every preparation to meet the coming storm ; the European society, 
military men and civilians throughout India, anxious, yet not de- 
sponding. The crisis was about to take a turn. 

The 25th May must be ranked as one of the memorable days con- 
nected with the mutiny. In the morning, the 70th Native Infantry, 
one of the regiments stationed at Barrackpore, volunteered to a man 
to march against their countiymen in Delhi ; Mr. Colvin issued his 
famous proclamation, in which he announced that soldiers engaged 
in the late disturbances,” i. e , in the massacres of Delhi and Meerut, 
W"ho might give up their arms at the nearest Government post, 
should be permitted to go to their homes unmolested,” and in the 
evening intelligence arrived of tlie mutiny of the native troops at 
Ferozpore, on the border of the Punjab, on the 13th and 14th of the 
month. 

Before commenting upon the two first-named occurrences, it may 
he as well to give a detailed account of that ill-managed affair. 
On the 12th May, an account of the occurrences at Meerut reached 
Fero^pore. The troops in that station consisted of Her Majesty’s 
6Ist Foot, the 4oth and 57th Native Infantiy, the 10th Light 
Cavalry (Native) and about 150 European Artillery ; they were com- 
manded by Brigadier Innes certainly an active, and up to that time 
considered an intelligent officer. He had arrived only the day before, 
and had had hut little opportunity of testing the temper of the 
native troops. The value of Ferozpore must be estimated not only 
from its having been, up to the period of the Sutlej campaign, the 
frontier station in the North-west, and of its consequent import- 
ance with reference to the Punjaub, but from its possessing an 
entrenched magazine of the largest class, and containing military 
stores almost equal in amount to those in the arsenal at Fort Wil- 
1km. Ferozpore is only seventy-three miles from Delhi, and it may 
be easily imagined that the rebels, already possessed of the Delhi 
Ar^nal, and aware alike of the contiguity and importance of that 
at Ferozpore, would spare no efforts to make themselves masters of it 
also. Had they been capable of acting in concert with their 
brethren at Meerut, they might have succeeded ; but the sound of 
that explosion was sufficient to put the commanding officers all over 
India on the alert. 


* Hot James, as erroneously named in the Blue Book, 
i: 4 
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On the 12th, the report of it reached Ferozpore. On the following 
day, the Brigadier ordered out the troops to judge of their disposi- 
tion. Trained amongst natives himself, he might have been sup- 
posed to be a competent .authority on such a point. He looked at 
them, and believed their bearing, especially that of the 57th, to be 
‘‘ haughty : ’’ the 10th Cavalry he considered loyal. The commanding 
ofScers of all three regiments pronounced the state of their corps to 
be satisfactory. 

At noon on the same day information of the occurrences at Delhi 
reached the station. At that time the entrenched magazine, the 
most important position in Ferozpore, was held by a company of the 
57th Native Infantry. Immediate ai’rangements were made for 
relieving them by a company of Her Majesty’s 61st, and one of 
European Artillery. This was not done completely, for the com- 
pany of the 57th was allowed to remain in the magazine. At the 
same time the 10th Cavalry, in whom every confidence was placed, 
were stationed under the walls of the new arsenal, and the diet, 
under Colonel Jones, were held in readiness to move on any point. 
These arrangements having been completed, the 45th and 57th were 
ordered to parade at 5 p. m. with the view of being marched out of 
cantonments. The Brigadier went at that hour to the parade ground, 
formed them up in quarter-distance columns, and addressed them. 
%hey were then ordered to move off in opposite directions. They 
obeyed unhesitatingly. The road by which the 45th were ordered 
to march took them close to the entrenched magazine. Arriving 
there they halted and refused to advance a step. They then loaded 
their muskets, and, heedless of the entreaties of their officers, ran to 
the north-west bastion of the magazine, and stood there, apparently 
hesitating what to do next. At this moment scaling ladders were 
thrown out to them by the Sepoys who had been allowed to remain 
inside. They immediately commenced climbing over the parapet, 
and three hundred of their number having succeeded in finding their 
way inside, made an attack on the company of the 61st, who were 
hurriedly drawn up to receive them. They were repulsed with the 
loss of aborrt half a dozen of their number, but not despairing of 
success, made a detour and attempted to take our men in the rear, 
but were again unsuccessful. At this moment two more companies 
of the 61st arrived, and the mutineers fled in all directions — many 
of them being killed. The company of the 57th, which had not 
apparently joined actively in the emeute, was disarmed and turned 
out of the magazine. So far the arrangements of the Brigadier had 
been apparently defective : he had suffered the entrenchment to be 
escaladed to the great peril of the arsenal, and he had no troops at 
hand to keep the mutineers in <;heck. Still he had been successful 
in repelling their attack : the movements that followed proved that 
success to have resulted rather from accident than from skilful 
organisation on his part. 

It must be remembered that in Ferozpore there were the 61st regi- 
mejat and about 150 artillerymen supplied with all the munitions of 
war, to combat against two native infantry regiments. They could 
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have beaten a dozen of them, deprived as these were of their Euro* 
pean officers. There was also a regiment of cavaliy. which was 
supposed to be, aud which proved loyal. But admitting that the 
Brigadier was justified in looking upon these as doubtful, or even as 
hostile, he still should not have feared the issue with the force at his 
disposal. It was his duty to have attacked and followed up the 4oth 
immediately he heard of their outbreak. What did he do ? Be- 
lieving, he says in his report, that the 57th would follow the example 
of the 45th, he determined to maintain the barrack and the entrench- 
ment. Fatal policy 1 to shrink before Asiatics! The movement of 
two companies of the 61st, with the horse-battery of artillery, would 
have completely dispersed the 45th, and in all probability have de- 
terred the 57th from following their example. He remained, however, 
on the defensive ; the consequence was that the 45th took the ini- 
tiative against him ! 

The men of that regiment, on being repulsed from the entrenchment, 
retreated towards the ice-pits, carrying their dead with them. These 
they left in the Mahomedan burial-ground, and, returning in small 
bodies to the cantonment, set fire to and burned the church, Roman 
Catholic chapel, two vacant hospitals, the 61st mess-house, and seve- 
ral bungalows. In doing this, strange to record, they were not even 
molested except at the chajiel, where one of them was shot. The]jj| 
even made several fresh attempts upon the entrenchment, but were 
foiled on eveiy occasion. Hitherto, panic had reigned throughout 
Ferozpore : one part of the 61st remained in the barracks, the other 
part in the entrenchments : not a single man -was brought to act 
^against the mutineers. To such an extent was the defensive principle 
carried, that hearing that the mutineers intended seizing their own 
regimental magazine on the following morning, instead of choosing 
that moment for attacking and dispersing them, the Brigadier 
actually preferred as it were abandoning his position by causing the 
magazines of the 45th and 57th to be blown up. The great body of 
the former regiment, having done all the mischief they could, then set 
off for Delhi. On this intelligence reaching the Brigadier, he, for the 
first time, began to act with vigour, for h© despatched three troops of 
cavalry and two guns in pursuit of them, -whilst he caused at the 
same time the 57tii to be disarmed. Both these measures -were fairly 
successful. The 45th the moment the initiative was taken against 
them were panic-stricken, and fled in confusion ; they lost a number 
of men, and several of those who escaped threw aw'ay their arms to 
accelerate their flight. The greater part of the o7th were disarmed 
quietly, a few only preferring to follow the fortunes of the 45 th. The 
10th Cavalry throughout the affair behaved with the most perfect 
loyalty and emulated the conduct of the Europeans. 

Such was the mutiny of Ferozpore, — a mutiny which affords 
painful evidence of the evil action of the government of India on 
characters not more than ordinarily distinguished by firmness. It 
has been noticeable throughout the insurrection that only on rare oc- 
casions, and when a Lawrence, a Neill, or a Wilson have been 
invested with supreme authority, have commanding officers dared to 
cast regulations to the winds and net on their own responsibility. 
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Men of average capacity even have felt the conviction that, act as the j 
might, they would be judged only by the result, and they have there- 
fore felt compelled, in self-defence, to adhere as much as possible to the 
letter of the regulations. The burden of red tape has weighed them 
down. It was so with Colonel Mitchell at Berhampore, with General 
Hewitt at Meerut, and on this occasion with Brigadier Innes at 
Ferozpore. That ojQScer, on hearing of the sad events at Meerut and 
Delhi, must have felt that all middle courses were insecure ; that 
there was but one road to be pursued consistently with safety. If he 
had, for instance, especially after noticing the ^‘haughty’' bearing of 
the Native Infantry, ordered a general parade of all the troops, taking 
care by previous arrangement and skilful disposition to place the 
guns, manned as they were by Europeans, on both flanks of the 
Native Infantry, the 61st in their front between them and the en- 
trenched magazine, — if he had at the same time directed the actual, 
not the nominal, relief of the company of the 57th inside the magazine 
— if he had then ordered the native regiments to lay down their arms, 
and, on their failure to do so, had been prepared to open out on them 
with grape and small arms, — all would have been well : there would 
have been no attempt on the magazine, no burning of churches and 
houses, no panic, no loss of property. Why did he not do it then ? 
Ife feared the responsibility of disarming them in the first place, of 
mowing them down in case of refusal in the second. But had he no 
reason for his fear ? Had he not seen the Government of India allow 
itself to be insulted for three months with all but impunity by its 
native troops ? Had he not read in the public prints the uncontra- 
dicted statement that Lord Canning had afdrmed that if Colonel 
Mitchell at Berhampore had opened fire on the 19th the Government 
would not have supported him? Was he justified, he probably 
asked himself, in taking this responsibility upon himself, — in doing 
more than the Government, with all its appliances and means at hand, 
had thought it necessary to do ? The truth is. Brigadier Innes was 
neither a Neill nor a Lawrence ; he could not see that to succeed in 
such times as were coming, he must be ready to brave every respon- 
sibility. He could not look beyond the Book of Regulations, and to it 
he adhered with a zeal worthy of a better cause. 

Had his measures been successful, identical as they were in spirit 
with those of the Government of India, he would doubtless have been 
held up as a pattern Brigadier. Unfortunately for himself, the re- * 

f ulations led him to failure, and his failure cost him his command, 
[e failed, — and was summarily removed from the list of bidgadiers. 
The account of the Ferozpore mutiny reached Calcutta simul- 
taneously with Mr. Colvin’s proclamation and the report of the 
volunteering of the 70th Native Infantry. Lord Canning dealt 
promptly with both. He telegraphed to the Lieutenant-Governor his 
disapproval of the spirit and wording of his proclamation, and he 
rode down on the following morning to Barrackpore, personally 
accepted the services of the 70th, and promised them that they should 
start for I^lhi as soon as arrangements could be made for sending 
them up-country. This promise was never fulfilled, and it seems a 
pity that it was ever made. Subsequent events convinced even the 
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Governor- G-eneral that the whole army was tainted; and the 70th 
were eventually disarmed along with the other regiments of the 
Barrackpore Brigade, on the 14th June. Still the fact of their 
having volunteered, and of their example in that respect being fol- 
lowed by many other regiments stationed at or near Calcutta (of 
whom those which have not mutinied have been since disarmed), 
made a deep impression at the time on the minds of Lord Canning 
and the members of his Council, and probably induced them to reply 
so discourteously to the patriotic offers of the Trades’ Association and 
others. They perhaps acted in his mind as incidents counterbalancing 
the disaster of Ferozpore and the proclamation of Agra. 

This latter document was yet unrepealed. Up to the hour I am 
writing * it has never been recalled from circulation, and it is even 
supposed to have influenced our authorities at Delhi in sparing the 
life of the blood-steeped king, of his youngest and favourite son, and 
of many of those chiefs who were most forward in the rebellion against 
us. On the 26th May Lord Canning expressed his disapproval of it, 
and begged that it might be recalled. Mr. Colvin replied that it was 
too late to recall it, that it had been circulated all over the country 
(in the interval between the 25th and 27th), that it was perfectly 
understood by all, and that it was hoped and believed that it would 
have the best possible effect. He concluded by pleading earnestly 
that it might stand. 

But Lord Canning had not, at this epoch, entirely enslaved himself 
to the policy of India for the Civil Service.” On the same day 
(the 27th), he replied to Mr. Colvin, pointed out the necessary in- 
ference which the mutineers must draw from the terms of his procla- 
mation, and requested that, as it could not be withdrawn, another 
which he forwarded, extraordinarily mild, but not open to the objec- 
tions which were fatal to Mr. Colvin’s, might be substituted for it, and 
sent up forthwith to the Commander-in-Chief. Still the Lieutenant- 
Governor hesitated : he felt disinclined to stiiltify himself ; and instead 
of obeying the orders of his superior, he ventured (the 28th May) 
on another remonstrance. This was too much for a nobleman wield- 
ing the authority of Governor-General of India. Every moment that 
this miserable document was allowed to circulate was big with 
ruin to our interests: it betrayed weakness in every line, it was con- 
veying to mutineers the fact that we feared them, that they might 
murder our women and children and go to their homes unpunished. 
And yet, although issued on the 2oth of May, up to the 29th it had 
not only been cancelled, but the Lieutenant-Governor was still 
pleading for it, and in substance refusing to obey the instructions of 
the Governor* General. The latter had submitted to this treatment 
for four days, but when he saw this continued trifling with his in- 
structions, he could bear it no longer. He forthwith sent a copy 
of his own proclamation to Major-General Sir Hugh Wheeler, com- 
manding at Cawnpore, with instructions that it might be forwarded 
via Futtehgurh to the Commander-in-Chief. Sir Hugh, with a 


21st November. 
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soldier’s promptitude, obeyed at once, but the message never readied 
G-eneral Anson, and it is the prevailing belief that Mr. Colvin’s pro- 
clamation is still in force. That gentleman certainly made another, 
and a final attempt (31st May) to retain his own ideas, and to be 
spared the pain of transmitting to the Command^r-in-Chief the 
opinion of the G-overnor-General, that he had offered life to the mur- 
derers of his countrymen ; but Lord Canning was obdurate, and on 
the same day transmitted very peremptory instructions that his own 
proclamation should be sent on, uncurtailed, to the Commander-in- 
Chief. 

This was all very well, but, like so many of Lord Canning’s acts, 
it was only a half-measure. Mr. Colvin’s proclamation had been 
published in the Agra Government Gazette, marked with all the 
official emblems of authority. Lord Canning’s counter- stroke was 
smuggled into the North-west, was circulated perhaps by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, but necessarily in a very limited degree, and never 
appeared in the Agra Gazette at all. The Commander-in-Chief has 
no civil power whatever : the people therefore who read one procla- 
mation published under authority — the authority under which they 
were placed, that of the Lieutenant-Governor — would naturally pay 
more obedience to it than to a written document, circulated by a 
military man of whose connexion with themselves they had never 
heard. So indeed it has provedi Every letter from the north-west 
induces the belief that Mr. Colvin’s proclamation of the 25th May, 
securing pardon to bloody-handed mutineers, is still considered by 
the authorities, as well as by the people, to be the law of the land ! 

In reflecting upon this ill-advised proclamation, the first thing that 
strikes us is, the fact of its having been promulgated at Agra, with- 
out previous reference to the Governor- General. The telegraph 
line between Agra and Calcutta was complete. Erom the Meerut out- 
break up to the 4th June daily messages passed between the two 
high functionaries. If Mr. Colvin had telegraphed the proclamation 
for approval on the morning of the 25th, he would have obtained a 
reply the same day. Up to that moment he had received the cordial 
support of the Governor-General : he had done well : he had shown 
nerve in addressing the native regiments at Agra, in maintaining a 
bold front, and his position outside the Fort. All his previous in- 
tentions had been communicated to Calcutta ; why was not this one ? 
It is a point which, if Mr. Colvin were living, might be worth inves- 
tigating : but Mr. Colvin is no more, and it is now far more pleasur- 
able to dwell on tbe fact that to the last he never left his post, than 
on the causes of that important error which cost him the confidence 
of his countrymen. 

^ Meanwhile affairs were not progressing favourably in tbe North-west. 
Cin the 20th of May four companies of the 9th Regiment Native In- 
fantry, considered the pattern regiment of the Bengal army, mutinied : 
two companies of the same regiment stationed at Mynpoorie followed 
their example on the 22nd; two more at Etawah on the 23rd; and 
the remainder at Bolandshuhr on the 24th. About the same time 
information reached Calcutta that a company of Sappers which had 
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been ordered from Roorkee to Meerut after the outbreak, had mutinied 
at that station on the 16th, and, after killing their forming officer, 
Captain Fraser, had set out for Delhi. Our men were, however, 
fortunately on the alert, and followed them up so quickly, that fifty- 
six of their number were killed. About two hundred and eighty 
managed to reach Delhi with their arms. A hundred and fifty of 
them, who had been on duty when the main body mutinied, were 
promptly disarmed. 

The mutiny of the 9th Regiment at Allygurli was caused by a 
circumstance which places in a strong light the bigotry of the 
Hindoos, and demonstrates most clearly the ease with which 
they can be acted upon by the lever of their religion. Ally- 
gurh lies about eighty miles south of Meerut on the Grand Trunk 
Road. It possesses a bastioned fort, well capable of defence, and 
memorable in Anglo-Indian history as having been stormed by Lord 
Lake in 1803. In May 1857 it was garrisoned only by four com- 
panies of the 9th jSTative Infantry. This detachment had not appa- 
rently been shaken by the events at Meerut and Delhi. The corps 
had always been a good one, well behaved and 'well drilled. The 
officers felt the utmost confidence in their men, and this feeling was 
apparently reciprocated. Up to the morning of the 20th, their 
behaviour had been most exemplary, and the men had made over to 
their officers several spies "who l^ad entered their lines with the 
avowed object of seducing them from their allegiance. One of these 
villains, caught in the very act, had been condemned to suffer death 
that morning. Accordingly he was brought out, the Sepoys were 
drawn up, and his sentence was read to him in their presence. He 
had in fact been convicted by a court-martial composed of native 
officers, tie was then led to the gallows, the rope was adjusted, the 
drop taken away. In a few minutes he had ceased to breathe. All 
this time the Sepoys were looking on in silent approbation. But 
just as they were about to be moved off the ground, a small detach- 
ment of their own corps, wffiich had been absent on command, marched 
in. They too beheld the dangling corpse, and they too seemed to 
think that the miscreant had received his deserts. At this critical 
moment, one of their number more bigoted than the rest stepped 
forth from their ranks, and pointing to the gallows exclaimed, “ Be- 
hold a martyr to our religion.” By that simple exclamation he 
touched a chord ■wdiich had till then lain dormant. Instantly these 
men, who had passed the sentence and assisted at the execution, over- 
come by a sudden frenzy, broke out into open mutiny. They did 
not, it is true, assault their officers, they simply dismissed them : hut 
they plundered the treasury, opened the jail doors, and then went oiF 
bodily to Delhi. The detachments of the same regiment at Bolund- 
shuhr * Etawah f, and Mynpoorie 1, followed the example of their 
comrades. The outbreak at Bolandshuhr was accompanied by no 
violence: that at Mynpoorie was principally remarkable for the 

* Forty miles from Allygurh. -]■ Seventy.three miles from Agra. 

I Seventy- one miles from Agra. 
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courage, coolness, and presence of mind displayed, under trying and 
most perilous circumstances, by Lieutenant De Kantzow of tbe 9th 
Native Infantry. 

The mutiny broke out very suddenly on the morning of the 22nd, 
by the men of the 9th rising upon their officers.'^ Lieutenant De 
KantzoTV, instead of leaving them, as he might have done, stood up 
before them, urged them to reflect on the lawlessness of their acts, 
and evinced the utmost indifference of his own life in his zeal to 
make them return to their duty. But the Sepoys would not listen ; 
many muskets were levelled at him, and his life was in the greatest 
danger : they commenced plundering in every direction ; and finally, 
dragging their officers with them, proceeded to the treasury, and 
endeavoured to force open the iron gates. A fearful scene here 
ensued : the jail-guard, about thirty in number, and some of the jail 
officials, rallied round the Lieutenant. He did not desist a moment 
from his efforts to quiet his men : though jostled and buffeted by 
them, he stood up manfully, and for three dreary hours in turns 
threatened and implored them to return to their duty. 

His efforts were not altogether in vain : aided latterly by a trust- 
worthy native, who had been sAt down by the magistrate, he at 
length persuaded the Sepoys to retire from the treasury. They 
returned to their lines, and, after plundering the regimental treasure 
chest, took the road to Delhi. It must in justice be added that the 
conduct of Mr. Power, the collector, and his brother, in remaining at 
their posts, is worthy of praise. 

This victory — ^for that surely is a victory in which one European 
officer, standing alone against 200 armed native soldieiy, causes them 
finally to quit the station, leaving the treasury unplundered — had the 
effect of restoring confidence in the city and district of Mynpoorie. 
The gallantry of Lieutenant De Kantzow was acknowledged in the 
most handsome manner by Lord Canning, and he was at once placed 
in command of a special body of police. On the following day (the 
23rd) the mutiny broke out at Etawah: this too was a bloodless 
affair, but the Sepoys succeeded in plundering the treasury and pri- 
vate houses. Mr. Hume, the magistrate, escaped in the dress of a 
native woman. On the 25th the station was re-occupied by a Gwalior 
regiment, and British authority was temporarily re-established. The 
news of these events reached the Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
west Provinces at Agra before he had issued his famous proclamation. 
Up to this time Mr. Colvin had been very successful in maintaining 
tranquillity in his neighbourhood. As soon as possible after the 
Meerut and Delhi massacres he had paraded the two native regi- 
ments, which with one English corps (the Company’s 3rd Euro- 
peans) and some artillery formed the garrison of Agra, and had 
succeeded apparently in pacifying them. He felt confident that ^^all 
would be put to rights in a few days,” if a “ simple proclamation were 
issued to quiet the minds of the troops.” He evidently had no con- 
ception of the magnitude of the crisis, and on the 20th May, two 


* Magistrates’ report. 
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days before tbe outbreaks "at Mynpoorie and Etawali in his own 
immediate neighbourhood, he telegraphed to the Governor- General 
that very few days would see the end of this daring mutiny.” 
He had previously, with the assent of the Supreme Government, 
proclaimed martial law throughout the districts under his rule. 

On the 21st May the intelligence of the disaster at Allygurh 
reached him. He immediately organised an expedition for its recap- 
ture : this expedition consisted of about 230 cavalry under Lieu- 
tenant Cockburn of the Gwalior Contingent and fifty volunteers. 
This small party reached Allygurh on the 26th, and effected its re- 
capture without difficulty. Six or seven Europeans who were 
besieged in a neighbouring factory were released, a large amount of 
treasure recovered, and the whole bi'ought back to Hattrass, a walled 
town about twenty-two miles from Allygurh on the Agra road. Here 
a portion of Lieutenant Cockburn’s cavalry, about 100 in number, 
who had up to this moment performed excellent service, suddenly 
rebelled. After vainly attempting to seduce their comrades, who 
were mostly Mahomedans, the rebels rode off to plunder the country. 
But Lieutenant Cockburn was resolved to pay them out, if possible, for 
their treachery. Hearing that, increased in number to 500, they were 
plundering and murdering in the vicinity of Hattrass, be resolved to 
uttack them. And, to do so with the more certainty as to the result, 
he hit upon a stratagem. He procured a covered cart of the descrip- 
tion^ in which native women were in the habit of travelling, and, 
placing in it four of his troopers with loaded carbines, he followed 
himself with the main body at a distance of about fifty paces, under 
the shade of some trees. The rebels, attracted by the cart, rushed out 
to seize the supposed inmates, but the foremost of them was saluted 
by a bullet, and at this signal Lieutenant Cockburn’s party dashed 
amongst them, and not only defeated and dispersed them, but killed 
forty-eight of their number. 

^ The history of the mutiny abounds with similar instances of indi- 
vidual tact and courage. 

But the recapture of Allygurh, the preservation of Mynpoorie, the 
re-occupation of Etawah, and the gallantry of individuals, could not 
check the progress of the mutiny. From this moment, indeed, it 
began to assume a popular character. The zuraindars and the ryots 
Erom Agra to Delhi, to Meerut, to Cawnpore, to 
Allahabad, from Allahabad downwards, and throughout Central 
India, the entire country made a tremendous effort to shake off our 
sway. On the SOfch of May two companies, both belonging to the 
regiments stationed at Agra, but themselves located at Muttra, thirty- 
five miles to the north of that station, mutinied, plundered the 
treasury, committed a few murders, and went off to Delhi. In the 
mce of this, and of the disorganisation prevailing all around him, Mr. 
Colvin could no longer hesitate. On the following morning (31st), 
the two native regiments, the 44th and 67th, were disarmed, and 
allowed two months’ leave to visit their homes. 

The atmosphere was indeed thickening, and it was impossible even 
to guess the quarters in which the storm would next break out. 
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CHAPTER IL 

CALCUTTA TO 31ST 3VIAY. — OUDH TO 2nD JUNE. 

Accounts of tlie occurrences detailed in tlie last chapter were all 
promptly conveyed by the electric wire to Calcutta, in the order in 
which they became known to the Lieutenant-Governor at Agra. 
Barker and more unfavourable reports reached the Governor- General 
about the same time from Cawnpore and Lucknow^ and so impressed 
was he with the danger that he actually telegraphed to General Anson 
his opinion (31st May), that “ his force of artillery would enable him to 
dispose of Delhi with certainty ; ” he therefore begged that he would 

detach European infantry and cavalry to the south of Delhi.” The 
movements of General Anson, and of the force which undertook the 
siege of Delhi, will be recorded in a separate chapter. It may suffice 
here to state that the measure proposed by the Governor-General — 
like all his measures, a half-measure — was impracticable. It might 
have been a question whether the Commander-in- Chiefs force should 
not have been concentrated ousthe lower provinces, leaving Delhi for 
a time to its fate. This plan would have had the advantage of secur- 
ing Cawnpore, Oudh, Agra, Goruckpore, and the country south-east 
of these places ; but, on the other hand, it would have permitted the 
conspirators to raise the semblance of an empire at the imperial seat 
of Government : it would have allowed an unchecked communication 
with Central India and with the armies of Madras and Bombay. It 
would have been in the highest degree unwise to have allowed 
treason and treachery to remain unchecked or unmenaced. Our 
retirement on the Lower Provinces would have been attributed to fear. 
It is even possible that the Punjaubees, a warlike race, seeing 
rebellion raising its victorious head so near their frontier, would have 
been tempted to endeavour to shake off our yoke also. It cannot 
then be doubted that General Anson and bis successors in command 
acted wisely in going to Delhi, in preferring to risk everything 
rather than forego the capture of the stronghold of the murderers. 
They persevered in this undertaking, despite of difficulties hardly 
surmountable, and they well deserved that glorious success which was 
dually vouchsafed to their arms. 

If Delhi had been the defenceless place, which some represented it 
to be, there would even then have been little force in the Governor- 
General’s suggestion : for we knew it to possess a large arsenal, and 
at least ten thousand insurgent troops. H ad we despatched our infantry 
and cavalry to the southward, the result would have been, that the 
enemy would have captured our siege train ! 

About this time (May 29th), when the mutinies at Meerut, Delhi, 
Allygurh, Mynpoorie, and Etawah^ were known to the Governor- 
General, when it must have been perceived that the insurrection must 
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now be put down, not by words, but by bayonets ; the military secre- 
tary, Colonel Birch, issued the first and only pi'oclamation to the army 
on the subject of the greased cartridges. Before this circular reached 
the upper provinces, the whole of Oudh, the important districts of 
Benares, Allahabad, and Cawnpore, w^ere in open insurrection. It 
therefore fell to the ground, a blunted weapon. Far different, in all 
probability, would have been its effect had it been issued in the month 
of January, when suspicion regarding greased cartridges was first 
mooted. But Colonel Birch and the Government were dumb at that 
time. The Sepoys murmured, yet no explanation was offered. They 
were suffered then to “drift” into the belief that the Government was 
endeavouring to impose upon them. But now, when the time for 
explanations had passed away, when every wordfidling from Govern- 
ment was liable to be misconstrued, a full and complete explanation 
was offered regarding the substitution of the Enfield rifle for Brown 
Bess, and the whole question of greased cartridges ! Alas for that 
terrible “ Too late ” which attaches itself as the motto of statesmen 
without prescience or genius, — of little men in great positions ! 

Meanwhile fearful events were enacting at Lucknow. As it was 
that city which set the example to the surrounding districts, it may 
be as well to give a resume of the doings of Sir Henry Lawrence, 
subsequent to the revolt of the 7th Infantry*, so promptly quelled on 
the 3rd of May. 

Luchnow , — It has been already mentioned f that on the 8rd May a 
treasonable letter had been sent by the Sepoys of tlie 7tli Native 
Infantry to the 48th Native Infantry,- but that it had fortunately 
fallen into the hands of a faithful Sepoy, who, after consulting with 
the havildar and subadar of his company, in conjunction with them, 
reported the matter to Sir Henry Lawrence. This able officer having 
already struck terror into the minds of all by bis prompt and vigorous 
treatment of the mutineers, was justly of opinion that to openly 
reward these men, who, in spite of the temptations of caste, had done 
their duty, would impress upon the minds of the natives that the 
British Government was equally prompt to reward as to punish, and 
that whilst it had no mercy for mutineers, it had honours and emolu- 
ments^ for those who did their duty faithfully and honestly. With 
this view he summoned all the civil and military residents, the olficei^s 
and men of the native regiments, and other native officials, to a grand 
durbar on the evening of the 12th May. The lawn in front of the Ke- 
sidency was carpeted, and chairs were arranged forming three sides of 
a square. At 6 p.m. Sir Henry Lawrence entered, followed by his 
staff and a large body of officers, and took his seat at the head of the 
assembly. Beside him were deposited in trays the presents intended 
for the native soldiers. Before, however, he distributed them, he 
addressed the assembled company in the Hindustani language. He 
commenced by alluding to the fear of the Hindoos for their r"eligion : 
^ pointed out how, under the rule of the Mahomedan emperors of 
Delhi, that religion had never been respected ; how Hindoos were 

* Recorded in Part I. | Pait I. 
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forcibly converted by having tbe flesh of the cow forced down their 
throats. To the Mahomedans he showed how Bunjeet Singh would 
never tolerate their religion at Lahore. Then turning to the assem- 
bled crowd, he asked them to reflect on the toleration which the Go- 
vernment of India had for a century always afforded to both religions. 
He next noticed our power, our exploits in the Bussian war, our ships, 
our resources, how in a few months the British Government could, if 
necessary, concentrate a large army on that very spot. Finally, he 
alluded to the inseparable connexion between the Sepoys and their 
officers ; he dwelt long and eloquently on this subject, on the dangers 
they had shared, on the services they had performed together ; on 
the feeling instinctive in the breast of every officer that the regiment 
was his home, that the glory of the regiment was his glory, its dis- 
grace bis shame. He then impressed upon his listeners to think upon 
what he had told them, to place firm reliance on the assurances of Go- 
vernment, warning them that if, the dupes of fools and knaves, any of 
them were to attempt to follow in the footsteps of the 19th and 34th, 
the Government would inflict such a punishment as would not easily 
pass away from the memory of man. Sir Henry then called forward 
the Subadar and the Sepoys, and shaking hands with them bestowed 
upon them, in the name of the government of India, substantial tes- 
timonials of its appreciation of their fidelity- 

The speech of Sir Henry Lawrence, truthful, solemn, and striking, 
had an immense effect. The entire scene was particularly calculated 
to impress those to whom it was addressed. The vast assemblage of 
all the representatives of British authority, the congregated natives, 
and this simple-minded Christian addressing them in their own lan- 
guage, and swaying them not less by the eloquence than by the 
truthful force of his harangue, presented indeed a picture which could 
only have been realised in the East. Bigoted as were those men, 
prejudiced against us, the dupes of vile intriguers, they left that 
durbar the most loyal subjects of the British Government, anxious 
only to have an opportunity of showing their zeal. But Sir Henry 
was not deceived by transient impressions : be felt that the time 
could not he far distant, unless Delhi should unexpectedly fall, before 
these loyal soldiers would become bloodthirsty mutineers, and he 
commenced taking every precaution in anticipation of an outbreak. 

On the 16th of May, he became fully acquainted with the events 
of Meerut and Delhi. Precluded as he was by his situation from 
forcing advice upon a Governor- General with whom he had no 
personal acquaintance,- he at once felt that the present was not a 
time for ceremony, and he telegraphed a strong recommendation to 
send for Europeans from China, Ceylon, and elsewhere, as well as for 
Goorkhas from the hills. Feeling also the anomaly of his own position, 
a military man invested with the chief civil authority, and yet subor- 
dinate in a military capacity to many of those who were about him, he 
applied for plenary military power in Oudh. On the 19th, he received 
a notification of his appointment as Brigadier-General. Assuming 
command at once, he without delay made an entirely new disposition 
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of the troops. Before enteiing upon this subject, it may be conve- 
nient to give an outline of the city and cantonment of Lucknow. 

The city of Lucknow, built on the right of the river Goomtee, and 
extending for four miles along its banks, lies about fifty miles to the 
north-east of Cawnpore. All the principal buildings, including the 
Imambarrah, the King’s palace, and the adjoining gardens, are between 
the city and the river bank. Here also is the Residency, a large 
walled enclosure, comprising not only the palace of the Resident, but 
other houses and outhouses, as well as underground buildings, or 
vaults on a large scale. It is situated on higher ground than the rest 
of the town, which it may be said to command. Near this, and higher 
up the river, almost on its bank, is a strong, turreted, castellated 
building, called the Muchee Bawun, very well adapted for defence 
against native troops. To the south, and covering an immense space, 
lies the town, intersected by a canal, which falls into the Goomtee 
close to the Martiniere, about three miles south-east of the Residency. 
A little to the south of this is the Dilkoosha, a hunting-box, or palace, 
within an enclosed park. To the north-east of the Residency and 
on the left bank of the Goomtee is the cantonment, communicating 
with the right hank by means of two bridges, one of stone near the 
Muchee Bawun, the other of iron close to the Residency. Recrossing 
by these to the right bank, we come to the space between the Resi- 
dency and the Martiniere. This is filled up principally by native 
palaces, amongst which the Motee Mahal, Shah-munzil, Secundra- 
bagh, and Furrahbuksh-ke-kotee, are the most conspicuous. To the 
south of the town, about four miles from the' Residency on the 
Cawnpore road, is the Alum-bagh, a very strong, defensible position. 
The troops at Lucknow, in the month of May, 1857, consisted of 
H, M.’s 32nd Foot, about 570 strong, between fifty and sixty Euro- 
pean Artillerymen, a native battery of artillery, the 13th, 48th, and 
71st Regiments, and the 7th Light Cavalry, They had previously 
been disposed in the ordinary manner, the Europeans being preserved 
as much as possible from exposure, and the natives entrusted with 
the charge of several important buildings. 

Sir Henry’s first object was to remedy this error. He commenced 
by reducing the number of posts from eight to four ; three of these 
he greatly strengthened, and so arranged their composition that none 
of the natives on duty could effect anything against the buildings, of 
which, conjointly with the Europeans, they were in charge. All the 
magazine stores hitherto under the charge of Sepoys, he caused to be 
removed into the Muchee Bawun, and entrusted that building to a 
company of Europeans: thirty guns were also placed in position 
there, and supplies for European troops rapidly stored in. At the 
Treasury, within the Residency Compound, he stationed 200 Sepoys, 
130 Europeans, and six guns ; the Treasury tent was actually under 
the charge of the Sepoys, but the guns were so disposed that at the 
first alarm they could be brought to bear upon them. 

In the centre, and between these two positions, was a strong post 
of four hundred men with twenty guns, some of them eighteen- 
pounders, commanding the two bridges leading to cantonments, 
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The fourth post was at the dkk bungalow, between the cantonment 
and the Eesidency, and consisted of six guns and two squadrons of the 
2nd Oudh Cavalry. 

In the ca-ntonment, on the left bank of the G-oomtee, were the 
head quarters of the three native regiments, 340 of the 32nd Foot, 
dfty artillerymen (European), and six guns, and a battery of native 
artillery. 

In consequence of a pressing requisition from Sir H. Wheeler, on 
the 21st May, the European force in cantonments was reduced by 
about fifty men. The 7th Cavalry were stationed at Moodkeepore, 
seven miles distant from the infantry cantonment. 

That the precautions above detailed were necessary was proved by 
the fact, that during the night, papers were constantly posted up in 
prominent positions in the town, in which all good Mahomedans 
were called upon to rise en masse, and massacre the Frank infidels. 
The city police, from their inability to discover the perpetrators of 
these insurrectionary invitations, showed either that they connived 
at them, or that they were incapable. From their subsequent conduct, 
it may be assumed that they were at this time in league with the 
conspirators. 

Aliout the 24th, in consequence of a report that the Eegiments 
would rise that night between 8 and 9 o’clock, all the ladies were 
moved into the Eesidency Compound ; here also the sick and families 
of the 32nd were placed, and it was appointed the general rendezvous 
in the event of a rise. At the same time, the uncovenanted assistants, 
comprising clerks, copyists, section-writers, &c., were embodied as 
special constables, and took night duty. One great source of strength 
was the entire confidence which Sir Henry Lawrence inspired in all 
around him. He never for a moment underrated the danger, but, 
beholding its approach, he did not fear to look it in the face. Every 
precaution that man could take, he adopted. He improvised a fortress 
in the Muchee Bawun, seized and held the bridges, strengthened the 
Eesidency, conveyed into it all the ladies and invalids, and then, 
having his European force well in hand, prepared for any alternative. 
All this time, so far from betraying any of the anxieties which he 
felt, he went freely amongst the people, rode constantly about the 
city, endeavoured to calm men’s minds, to reason with them, to show 
them their folly, their fool-hardiness. The designs of the men who 
were duping them he laid bare. But all was in vain. There was 
the same servility of manner on the part of the natives ; but their 
hearts were shut to reason and argument. They thought they had 
caught us in a trap, and should find us isolated and unable to afford 
assistance to one another. They felt, in fact, sure of their game, and 
no persuasions or reasoning would, at that hour, have induced them 
to forego the attempt to win it. 

At length, after nightly alarms, on the night of the 30th May, at 9 
o’clock, the insurrection broke out. At that hour, suddenly a few 
shots were heard from the lines of the 71st Native Infantry ; the men 
of this Eegiment had been told off in parties, to fire the bungalows and 
murder their officers, and these shots were the signal. They were 
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joined at first by only a few of the 13th and 48th; but, nothing 
daunted, they commenced at once their murderous work. Brigadier 
Handscombe, a meritorious and much respected officei', who com- 
manded under Sir Heni'y, and who lived in the cantonment close to 
them, had hastened to their lines on the first sound of the firing : he 
was received with a volley, and shot dead. Lieut, Grant, who was 
out on picket duty, was wounded by a random shot. Unable to stir, 
the subadar of his guard concealed him under a charpoy% and told 
the mutineers that he had escaped. But a havildar of the same guard, 
merciless in his intense bigotry, pointed to the charpoy, whence 
Lieut. Grant was at once dragged, and brutally murdered. All this, 
and the firing of every bungalow they came near, lasted only a few 
seconds, — less time than I have taken to describe it. Sir Henry 
Lawrence had, on the first sound, ridden to the scene of action. It 
was his great object to prevent all communication between the insur- 
gents and the mutinously disposed in the city. Accordingly, he at 
once moved off two guns and a company of Europeans to the corner 
of the only road by which the mutineers could approach the bridges, 
and disposed the rest to meet the attack of the enemy. This was not 
long waited for : the insurgents came on, infuriated with bang, and 
excited by their own deeds ; but, as they neared the guns, they were 
received with such a volley of grape, that they at once retreated into 
their lines, whence they continued for a short time to carry on a 
desultory fire. As, however, the Europeans and the guns moved on, 
although only for a few hundred yards, they abandoned even these 
defences, and as they moved off, the Irregular Cavalry were sent in 
to cut them up. But their hearts were not in the contest, and 
although they followed their gallant commandant, Lieui. Hardinge, 
who greatly distinguished himself, it was but with little effect. 
Still pursuing their retreat, the insurgents reached the cavalry lines 
at Moodkepore, about 4 a.m. on the 31st. Finding they were not 
pursued, they determined to return, persuaded that they would be 
joined by others of their creed and colour. Firing the cavalry lines 
to encourage themselves, they started back for Lucknow. But Sir 
Henry was ready to meet them. Having secured the safety of the 
Besidency, he marched forward with two hundred Europeans, two 
guns, the 7th Light Cavalry, and a handful of Daly’s, Gall's, and 
Hardinge s Irregular regiments. As he passed the native lines*, he 
was joined by the men of the three native regiments who had not joined 
the insurgents, about five hundred in number. The 7th Light Cavalry 
were sent in advance ; but, on nearing the enemy, two troops went 
bodily over and joined them. Seeing our force still advancincr, the 
enemy then turned and fled, although still about a thousand %rds 
distant. Our artillery at once opened upon them, and quickened their 
fight ; they were pursued by the Europeans as far as Moodkepore, and 
by the ISiative Cavalry for twenty miles further, in the direction 
of beetapore. Their loss in killed, however, was only two or three ; 
but sixty were taken prisoners. At Moodkepore was found the body 

* A low native bedstead, with four legs, 
r 3 
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of a young officer, Ealeigh, quite a boy, who had but lately arrived. 
Left from ill-health at Moodkepore, he had been surprised and mur- 
dered by these assassins. 

IJnable, with a city full of men plotting our destruction, to pursue 
the mutineers further with his Europeans, Sir Henry returned to 
cantonments, and leaving there two hundred of the 32nd Foot, and 
four guns, he moved the remainder of his force into the Mucbee 
Bawun and the Eesidency, distributing two of the battery guns to 
each. He at once proclaimed martial law. The city guards he 
strengthened with a hundred Europeans and four guns. The city, 
indeed, was surging with excitement ; an insurrection was threatened 
that night, and but for the bold attitude assumed by Sir Henry (who, 
with Colonel Inglis, H. M.’s 33rd, slept in the town), and the hold 
which his character had obtained on the minds of all with whom he 
had been brought much in contact, it would have undoubtedly broken 
out. As it was, a good deal of firing took place between the more 
riotous of the city people and our police. The latter, however, aided 
by the Europeans, beat them off on each occasion. It is gratifying 
to add that the havildar who so basely betrayed the place of Lieut. 
Grant’s concealment was caught and hanged ; six or seven of the 
mutineers shared the same fate. Amid the all but universal disaf- 
fection, it is also pleasing to record that the officers of the 48th owed 
their lives to the fidelity of their men. They were at mess when the 
insurrection broke out, and were consequently in very great risk from 
detached parties of the mutineers. But about an hundred of their 
own men rallied round them, and escorted them in safety to the 
Muchee Bawun. Of the three thousand five hundred comprising the 
four native regiments, less than one fourth remained true to their 
colours, and these gradually dropped off as the rebellion progressed. 

The spark wdiich on the 30th May was fired at Lucknow, lit up 
the whole of Oudh. But before carrying the reader in the steps of 
the mutineers, it will be as well to trace the proceedings of a party 
of cavalry, which had left Lucknow for a specific purpose before the 
mutiny broke out. 

’ Towards the end of May, in consequence of communications between 
Mr. Colvin, Sir Hugh Wheeler, and Sir H. Lawrence, it was re- 
solved that a party of Galfis horse, upon whom it was believed every 
reliance could be placed, should be detached to clear the road between 
Cawnpore and Mynpoorie, and thence re-open communications with 
Allygiirh. As this was a service of an important and delicate 
nature, Sir Henry Lawrence selected his military secretary. Captain 
Fletcher Hayes, an ofiicer of great abilities, to perform it. He took 
with him two troops of Irregular Cavalry, and was accompanied by 
Lieut- Barbor, Adjutant of the regiment, Captain Carey, and Mr. 
Fayrer. The party reached Cawnpore safely, and on the evening of 
the 31st of May, had progressed by forced marches as far as Bow- 
gong, about a hundred miles north of Cawnpore. Flere they heard 
that Mynpoorie had been re-occupied by our troops, but that a Eajah 
in the neighbourhood had set our rule at defiance. As Mynpoorie 
was only eight miles distant, Captains Hayes and Caiey cantered in 
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to consult the magistrate about attacking this miscreant. They re- 
mained there the entire day (1st June), the cavalry being halted at 
Bowgong. Orders, however, were transmitted to them to march on 
the following morning to Kurrowlie, sixteen miles on the road to 
Allyguih, at which place Captain Hayes would join them by a cross 
road. On the evening of the 1st, one of the native officials came in 
from Bowgong with the intelligence that the men were bent on 
mutiny. But as the small detachment which formed Captain Hayes' 
escort, and, which arrived very soon after, merely complained re- 
garding the length of the marches, no importance was attached to 
the previous information. In the morning, the two officers started 
by the cross-road, and after riding eleven miles, came in sight of their 
men proceeding in an orderly manner towards Kurrowlie. They 
crossed the plain to meet them, but as they approached, a native 
officer rode up and bade them fly for their lives. The words were 
scarcely out of his mouth before the two troops, yelling like demons 
and discharging their carbines, made at them. They had nothing for 
it but to wheel their horses round and make off. Captain Carey was 
fortunately untouched, but Captain Hayes, who was riding next the 
troopers, had not gone many yards before a native officer rode up to 
his side and cut him down. They then made after the other, but by 
judicious riding and being a light weight, he escaped after a two 
miles’ chase, and eventually arrived safely at Mynpoorie. 

It subsequently transpired that Lieutenant Barbor and Mr. 
Fayrer had been murdered about ten minutes before Captain Hayes 
came up. Mr. Fayrer was drinking at a well, when a dastardly- 
sowar came up behind him and nearly cut off his head. Lieutenant 
Barbor seeing this, fled up the road, pursued by the whole body; he 
shot one horse and two of tlie sowars, when he was himself hit ; the 
mutineers almost immediately afterwards came up with him and cut 
him down. The sow^ars, after plundering the property of their 
officers and securing all that they wore on their persons, went off to 
Delhi.* 

Meanwhile the Lucknow rebels, baffled by the vigilance and promp- 
titude shown by Sir Henry Lawrence, had taken the road to Delhi, via 
Seetapore. At this station were the head-quarters of the 41st regi- 
ment Native Infantry commanded by Lieut. Colonel Birch, a brother 
of the Military Secretarj', and two regiments of Oudh Local Infantry. 
This officer, hearing of the approach of the mutineers, and justly 
feeling tliat in such times as the present boldness was the greatest 
safety, drew up his regiment to oppose their passage. As they 
approached, Colonel Birch gave the order to fire and was obeyed. 
The mutineers were so much discouraged by this reception, that they 
desisted from the attack, and continued their route to Delhi. 

It must not be supposed that the conduct of the 41st, gratifying as 
it might appear on a mere superficial examination, was to be attributed 
in any degree to a spirit of loyalty. It was indeed supposed so at 
the time, and the /‘loyal 41st” was held up as a pattern to the 

* Captain Carey’s Letter, published in the “ Times,” 
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Bengal Army. But their conduct is capable of another and a more 
facile solution. There was a treasury at Seetapore. The 41st felt 
that if they delayed their revolt until the other regiments had passed 
away, the treasure would be theirs and theirs only. There would be 
none to share it with their brigade. Hence their apparent ‘Hoyalty ’’ 
in repulsing the Lucknow mutineers. On the following morning, 
the 4th June, this regiment rose in revolt, murdered Colonel Birch, 
and many, if not all of the officers present, civil and military, and 
plundered the treasury.* It did not then, like so many of the other 
regiments, take the road to Delhi, but proceeded, committing fearful 
atrocities on the road, as will be recounted hereafter, to Futtehgurh, 
and aided in the capture of that place. 

The whole country was now in flames. Not only the province of 
Oudh, but our own districts, had felt the force of the contagion and 
had risen on every side. On the 3rd, 4tli, and 5th, the troops at the 
stations of Azimgurh, Benares, Allahabad, and Cawnpore rose in 
revolt. The entire province of Rohilcund, on the north-west frontier 
of Oudh, had even previously pronounced against our rule. In few of 
these districts did our countrymen escape massacre ; in some they 
were put to death with every exaggeration of torture. But before 
detailing these events it will be necessary to follow the progress of the 
revolt throughout Oudh. 

Sultanpore, ninety miles to the south-east, and Fyzabad, about the 
same distance to the eastward of Lucknow, felt the shock of the in- 
surrection about the same time. At the former place were the 15th 
Irregular Cavalry and the 8th Oudh Locals. The cavalry regiment had 
been raised eleven years before by Colonel S. Fisher, an officer of 
H.M.’s service, a first-rate soldier, and the kindest-hearted man in 
existence. He was very proud of his men, felt entire confidence in 
them, always associated with them as much as possible, and being a 
great sportsman, was in the habit of taking his native officers with 
him to share his sport. He had felt the insecurity of his position, but 
he did not doubt his own men. In order, however, to remove one 
gi’eat incentive to revolt, the desire of plunder, from their minds, he 
resolved on the 8th June on emptying the treasury. He ascertained 
that this process might be effected by issuing three months’ pay in ad- 
vance to officers and men. This plan was accordingly carried out on the 
same evening. The following morning, as he was riding down to his 
regiment, he was shot in the back by a native policeman ; his men — 
the men he had commanded for so many years — saw it but did not 
stir: the adjutant, Lieut. Tucker, however, went up to them and per- 
suaded some of them to get a dooly j* ; in this he was placed ; Lieut. 
Tucker then took out the ball and gave him some water ; but he felt 
he was dying. Just at this moment, and as the second in command, 
Captain G*ibbings, was coming up, a party of men, headed by a fa- 
vourite orderly of Colonel Fisher’s — a man who had accompanied him 
throughout that shooting season, rode up, first speared and then cut 

* Account of a Bengalee, who escaped in the disguise of a Fakir. 

t A covered conveyance for sick people. 
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him down. Lieutenant Tucker, finding it was all over, rode ofiT, and, 
although pursued for three miles, escaped. 

Fyzabadwas the head-quarters of the 22nd Eegiment Native In- 
fantry, a local regiment, a detachment of Irregular Cavalry, and a 
battery of Native Artillery. Intelligence was received early in June 
that the I7th Native Infimtry, who had mutinied at Azimgurh on the 
3rd, would pass thi'ough Fyzabad en route to Delhi. The native 
officers and men of the 22nd were at once sounded ; they swore that 
they were loyal and “ of one heart ” with their European officers. 
On the morning of the 8th it was ascertained that the 17th were 
within one march of the place. Colonel Lennox, commanding the 
22nd, proposed moving out to give them battle ; but the native 
officers of his regiment seemed much averse to it, as they said their 
families were with them, and they would prefer fighting on the spot 
for the lives of those dear to them. Whether the Colonel saw the 
force of this reasoning or not, he was compelled to succumb to it ; but 
from that moment he must have felt that the game was up with them. 
But no distrust was shown. On the evening of the same day the 
troops were ordered to be drawn up against the anticipated attack, 
the guns being placed in the centre, supported by infantry on botli 
flanks. Thus they remained till 11 p.m., when, on a signal from the 
lines of the local regiment, the artillerymen loaded their guns with 
grape. A.t this moment the two companies of the 22nd rushed 
amongst them, followed by the main body from the lines and the de- 
tachment of cavalry, and formally appointing Dhuleep Singh, a Su- 
badar of the 22nd, as their colonel, and a Repaldar of the cavalry 
their general, took possession of the guns. In his new capacity the 
Subadar procured boats for the officers and let them go oif uninjured : 
information of their departure was, however, conveyed to the 17th 
Native Infantry, who were encamped lower down the banks of the 
G-ogra, and many of them were intercepted and massacred ; those 
who escaped were wonderfully preserved through all but insur- 
mountable dangers. The conduct of the 22nd, in sparing the lives of 
their officers, was much lauded at the time ; but there appears to be 
but little real difference between men who .actually commit murder 
and those who invite others to perpetrate the deed. 

The regiments at Secrora, Pertahgurh, Pershadipore, Durriabad, 
Baraitch, and Gouda mutinied about the same time. Everywhere 
the treatment was the same, death to the Feringhee ” was the war- 
cry ; and those wffio escaped that fate, escaped in the face of dangers 
and difficulties which few of them would care to encounter again. 

There w^as one case showing so strongly the fickleness of the native 
character, that it will well bear insertion in this place. 

In the months of February and March, a rebel chieftain, Fuzl Alii, 
had made himself notorious by the murder of Mr. Boileau, a civilian, 
and the commission of other atrocities. In pursuit of him a detach- 
ment of the 3rd Oudh Infantry, under Lieutenant Clarke, had been 
especially active, and that officer had finally succeeded in executing 
justice upon him. His own men were the instruments of British 
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vengeance; they had followed him unhesitatingly, unmurmuringly, and 
had striven equally with their commander in pursuit of the murderer: 
hut in the month of June they revolted. Lieutenant Clarke, their 
former leader, and another officer, were powerless in their hands. The 
17th Regiment Native Infantry were close at hand. To them these 
men, the accomplices of Lieutenant Clarke in the pursuit and death 
of Fuzl Alii, sent this message: ‘‘We have the murderer of Fuzl 
Alii ; what shall vre do with him ? “ Behead him,’^ was the reply. 

The injunction was at once executed upon the unfortunate officer and 
his companion. 

From that day to the present all Oudh has been up in arms against 
us. Not only the regular troops whom we poured into that province, 
but the sixty thousand men who formed the army of the ex-king, 
the zumindars with their retainers, the two hundred and fifty forts^ 
most of them heavily armed with guns, have been working against 
lis. Here and there a petty raja has been found ready to spare the 
lives of our fugitives, and even in his heart wishing us success ; but 
these exceptions have been very rare- The great body of the land- 
owners, the mass of the people, have declared against us ; they have 
balanced the rule of the Company and the sovereignty of their own 
kings, and have pronounced almost unanimously in favour of the 
latter. The very pensioners who had served in the ranks of our 
army, and who now derive their support solely from our bounty, have 
declared definitively against us ; not only have they to a man joined 
in the insurrection, but it is a well-authenticated fact that they have 
been foremost in the commission of atrocities.* 

Such is the political aspect of the question. In a military point 
of view, Oudh has been the great stumbling-block in our course, the 
ulcer that has swallowed up and paralysed all our resources. Granting 
that we should have had tlie rebellion, if Oudh had not been annexed, 
there would still have been one European regiment available for 
Cawnpore. There would have been no occasion to keep all our 
reinforcements between that place and Calcutta, or to pour them into 
Oudh in long-fruitless attempts to succour our countrymen. In all 
probability, Oudh woul(| have remained to us what it w’as in the 
Mahratta, Sikh, and.Burman wars, not only a harmless but a friendly 
country. Our troops would have been able to reinforce the army 
before Delhi and to re-conquer Rohilcund. As it is, they have been 
reduced by exposure, by disease, and by the sword, in the endeavour 
to rescue from the clutches of the enemy those of our counti^ymen 
who had been sent, in defiance of the most solemn treaties, to usurp 
the place and dignity of the native sovereigns of the country. 

Seldom indeed has retribution so quickly followed crime as in the 
case of Oudh. The nearest approach to it in history is the seizure 
of Spain by Napoleon, under circumstances infinitely less revolting 
than those which accompanied the spoliation of Oudh. And yet 
Spain was Napoleon s ruin. In the agony of his mighty heart he 

* I am unwilling to publish my authority for this statement; but my publishers 
will receive, privately, the name of iny informant. 
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exclairaed, This great Spanish ulcer has ruined me ! ” It swallowed 
up his armies as Oudh swallowed up our reinforcements, and his 
power from that moment received a death-blow not inferior to that 
which the immoral and illegal annexation of Oudh has dealt to 
the Court of Dmctors. In both cases justice was violated: in the 
iirst, happening long ago, she was speedily, in the second we will 
hope she will be as quickly, avenged. Already the accents of des- 
pair, significant of the death-bed of the unrighteous, have been heard 
from Leadenhall Street. It is fit that man should be taught that 
there are certain fixed law^s which cannot be violated without bring- 
ing upon the head of the violator, even in this life, dishonour, con- 
fusion, and disgrace. 


CHAPTER III. 

INSUERECTIONS AT AZIMGURH, JUANPOEE, BENAEES, ANE ALLAHABAD. 

The little stations of Azimgurh and Juanpore, forty miles apart, 
constituted our advanced posts on the south iiontier of Oudh. With 
the larger towns of Benares and Ghazeepore, they formed a square 
based upon the Ganges. Thus the natural action of a detachment 
beaten at Juanpore would be to retreat on its main station, Benares, 
of a force overwhelmed at Azimgurh to retire on Ghazeepore. This 
latter station and Benares, likev/ise forty miles apart, and based on 
the Ganges, constituted thus the heart on w^hich the smaller arteries 
of Juanpore and Azimgurh depended for a constant supply of vitality. 

To the north again of Azimgurh, sixty miles from it, and abutting 
on the Oudh and Nepal frontiers at the extreme front of our terri- 
tory, w'as the station of Goruckpore : this was held merely by two 
companies of the 17th Native Infantry, and a small paity of Irregular 
Horse. The remainder of the 17th Native Infantry, and a detail of 
Native Artillery, guarded Azimgurh. Juanpore was defended by a 
detachment of Sikhs. 

As soon as the events of Meerut and Delhi became known at 
Azimgurh, the demeanour of the Sepoys of the 17th assumed a form 
not to be mistaken. They had always been a most indifferent regi- 
ment, and it was now their misfortune to be commanded by a man 
totally unfit to have charge even of a company. The consequence 
was that disorder reigned rampant; the Sepoys behaved exactly 
as they chose, and became the terror, instead of being the safeguard, 
of the European inhabitants. 

Such was the state of affairs at the end of May. It was known 
that every station in India was shaky,” that no native troops could 
be depended upon. Yet at this epoch, the Accountant of the North- 
West Provinces, a civilian, wiser in his own conceit than his neigh- 
bours’, issued an order for the removal of ten lakhs of treasure from 
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Goruckpore and seven from Azimgurh to Allahabad: that is to 
say, at a time that native troops were known to be disaffected, he 
placed the entire treasure of the Azimgurh and Goruckpore districts 
under their charge, directed them to march with it through a coun- 
try surging as it were against us, and to convey it to another station 
where only native troops were posted. It was, in fact, to give the 
insurgents the very opportunity they were seeking for, of plundering 
the whole. 

However, the orders of the Accountant must be obeyed. The ten 
lakhs of treasure were therefore brought from Goruckpore to Azim- 
gurh by an escort, under the command of Lieutenant Palisser of the 
Irregular Cavalry : here they took charge of the seven lakhs. But 
the 17th Native Infantry were not going to lose this money without 
a struggle. On the 2nd of June they made a desperate effort to pre- 
vent the party leaving Azimgurh ; but the tact and coolness of Lieu- 
tenant Palisser, and the staunchness of the troopers of the cavalry, 
quite paralysed them, and they were compelled for the moment to 
forego their intentions. But, though baffled, they were not defeated. 
On the night of the 3rd the treasure party started : it consisted of 
two companies of the 17th and Palisseris Horse. They had scarcely 
marched three hours when the six companies left behind rose in 
revolt, killed Lieutenant Hutchinson, their quarter-master, and, letting 
loose the prisoners from the jail, accompanied by them and by all 
the police, set off after the treasure. 

It had been Lieutenant Palisser’s intention to disarm the two com- 
panies of the 17th with him ; but on his intimating his resolve, they 
went down upon their knees and swore that they would standby him 
to the last. At that time we were not so well acquainted with the 
value of native oaths and with the estimation to be placed on native 
honour as experience has subsequently made us, and Palisser believed 
them. They were, therefore, not disarmed. The consequence was 
that when the excited crowd, pouring out from the station, came 
near him, all armed to the teeth and thirsting for blood, Palisser was 
helpless. His troopers stood by him so far as to defend him and the 
officers with him (Lieutenant Simpson and Mr. Turner), but no more. 
They would not act against their countrymen. He was compelled, 
therefore, to draw off, and abandon the treasure : his troopers retired 
with him. 

But it did not suit the object of the mutineers to permit these officers 
to retire unmolested. Their avarice was even surpassed by their 
desire for blood. They therefore did all in their power to persuade 
the sowars to give up their officers ; they appealed to religion, na- 
tionality, love of money ; even offered 5000/. for each head : but all 
in vain. The sowars were negatively faithful : they would neither act 
for us or against us, and, resisting all temptation, safely escorted their 
officers into Benares- The very next day they deserted. Sensible 
perhaps that they had done but half their duty, and secretly sympa- 
thising with the rebels, they had gone, probably after having seen 
their officers safely disposed of, to swell their forces. 

On the mutiny breaking out at Azimgurh, the lives of the residents 
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were in great danger, and had it not been that the Sepoys were 
primarily intent on securing the ti'easure, but few of them would 
have .escaped. As it was, one only Avho went amongst them ^vas 
killed ; the others barricaded themselves till the mutineers had 
started after the treasure party, and then set out for Ghazeepore, — 
Mr. Astell, the judge, leading the way in his carriage, most of the 
others following as best they mieht. However, all who started 
reached in safety. On arriving at Ghazeepore it w'as discovered that 
some of the indigo-plantcrs and the poorer class of Christians had 
been left behind. As it was known that the 17th Native Infantry 
would return to plunder the place, great anxiety was felt on their 
behalf by one, at least, of those who had escaped. This was Mr. 
Venables, an indigo-planter residing in the neighbourhood of Azim- 
gurh, a gentleman of large property and of a very high character. 
Fearing for the unfortunates who had been left behind, Mr. Venables 
endeavoured to persuade Mr. Astell, Mr. Plorne, and others, to 
return with him. They -were most unwilling, and pleaded fear of 
the Commissionei's anger, if they should return without his sanction. 
A message wms instantly despatched for that sanction. But the Com- 
missioner, Mr. Tucker, comprehending in an instant the feelings of 
his subordinates, sent back a reply to the effect that ‘‘ he had no ob- 
jection to Mr. Venables’ going, but the civilians were on no account 
to risk their lives.” 

Thus privately and officially left to himself, this noble-hearted 
man determined to go alone. He started the next day, 'went direct 
to his estate at Doorie Ghat, some two and twenty miles on the 
Goruckpore side of Azimgurh, assembled his ryots *, armed them, 
marched at their liead, and recovered Azimgurh, He did more ; he 
held it ; and wJiilst the apathetic civilians had retired into Benares, 
and were allowed to continue to draw their immense salaries — Mr. 
Astell alone 2oOZ. per mensem — Mr. Venables, the indigo-planter, 
remained at their proper station, did all their work, even collected 
the revenue which they ought to have collected, restored order where all 
W'as chaos: and ivliilst these men were whining over the loss of their 
own private property, he employed himself in restoring the power 
and re-asserting the prestige of Government. 

And yet he was one ot those adventurers ” w'hom the Govern- 
ment of India takes every opportunity of insulting. Mr. Venables 
held this district, reinforced only by a small detachment of native 
troops, for about six weeks. At the end of that time the civilians 
w’'ere most unwillingly compelled to return. The events -which sub- 
sequently happened will be related in their proper place. It is time 
now to notice the effect which the events at Azimgurh produced on 
Benares and its out-stations. 

The city of Benares, distant four hundred and tw'enty miles north- 
west of Calcutta, and nearly eighty east of Allahabad, is on the left 
hank of the river Ganges. It is the metropolis of Hinduism, sacred 
to the votaries of that religion. Thither do they proceed, that, by 


* Tenantry. 
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presents to the Brahmins and bathing in the holy water of the 
Ganges, they may be purified from their sins. Thither they are 
taken to die, convinced that the departure of the soul in the strong- 
hold of Brahminism ensures a certainty of eternal bliss. The popu- 
lation may be estimated at 300,000, of whom four-fifths are Hindoos. 
These, it may easily be imagined, are almost entirely under the in- 
fluence of the priests : by them the poorer class are kept in rigid 
subjection, whilst the richer are permitted to atone for defalcations 
and indulgences by oflbrings of no mean value in the various 
temples. The cantonment of Benares, denominated Jeccole, is 
three miles inland. Here were stationed in May, 18o7, the 37th 
Regiment Native Infantry, the Sikh Regiment of Loodhiana, an 
irregular Cavalry regiment, and half a company of European 
Artillery, or about thirty men. Thus, notwithstanding the warnings 
that had been given, the Government of India, in the early part of 
May, considered that thirty European gunners were sufficient to hold 
in check three native regiments, and a city — the hot-bed of Brah- 
minism — containing 300,000 inhabitants. 

There were other considerations which ought to have inspired a 
far different arrangement. 

Benares, in addition to its sacred character, might be styled the 
city of dethroned monarchs. Hither came the despoiled princes of 
Sattara, the ex-royal family of Nepal, a branch of the royal family 
of Delhi, boorg rajahs and Sikh chieftains, to seek an asylum in their 
misfortunes. All these were elements of mischief. Some of them 
were princes whom we had dethroned, or grand seigneurs whom we 
had deprived of their estates. Intrigue was their delight, they could 
not live without it ; treachery iiad been familiar to them from their 
childhood, and it might have been surmised, without any great 
stretch of imagination, that no opportunity would be lost by them 
of exercising their talents with effect against us. 

The inhabitants of Benares were a proud turbulent race, fond of 
ancient ways, and very impatient of innovation. Previous to 1851 
they had successfully resisted all attempts to trench upon any of 
their customs. Thus they would prefer that filth should lie in their 
streets rather than that the novel system of draining should be in- 
troduced ; that the highways should remain unlighted at nights, their 
roads encroached upon by filthy huts, than that a clear thoroughfare 
should be made. Many magistrates had endeavoured to remedy 
these evils ; but, after several trials, the population, or rather the 
bourgeoisie backed up by the priests, who looked upon improvement 
as the first step to undermine their religion, were too much for them: 
the magistrates were baflfied, and I'eceded from their orders. 

But in 1851 a gentleman was appointed to the post of magistrate, 
who did not like to be baffled. He too ordered improvements after 
the manner of his predecessors : unlike them, he carried them out. 
This was Frederic Gubbins of the Civil Service. 

His first attempt had been unpromising: the inhabitants, according 
to custom, resisted his innovations, and, finding that he did not suc- 
cumb, the very next time he came into the city, they pelted him out 
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of it He had in fact to fly for his life. But he still persisted in his 
plan. The bourgeoisie, not to be beaten, resolved to starve him out ; 
they shut all their shops and sent to stop their supplies of grain from 
all quarters. As the troops were dependent upon their regimental 
bazars, and these again dependent on the city of Benares for grain, 
it was supposed that, on the failure of the thiee or four days’ supply 
laid up in the bazars, the magistrate would be glad to give in. But 
Mr. Gubbins resolved to dglit them with their own weapons : he 
sent to Mirzapore and other places for grain ; and finally, hearing 
that the leading members of the insurrection were about to hold a 
meeting to concoct a further scheme of opposition, he sent down 
two companies of Sepoys, caught them in the act, and lodged them 
in jail.’^ 

The next morning he rode through the city and opened all the 
shops. From that moment, not only was the insurrection at an end, 
but Mr. Gubbins was lord of Benares. He had inspired a conviction 
of his power, his earnestness, his energy, such as if a native once 
imbibes he exaggerates, — he never loses the feeling. From that time 
forth, the idea reigned supreme in the minds of the people of Benares 
that it was impossible to organise a successful opposition against 
Mr. Gubbins. 

It is necessary to mention this, because in every phase of the 
insurrection at Benares, this influence is visible, not only preventing 
the townsmen from joining the insurgent troops, hut overawing them 
subsequently, when all the surrounding districts had risen. At the 
time of which I am writing, hlr. Gubbins was judge, Mr. Lind, an 
able active zealous oflicer, was magistrate; the troops were tem- 
porarily commanded by Brevet Lieut.-Colonel Gordon of the Sikhs 
corps, a very steady capable commandant ; the commi'?sioner or civil 
ruler of the district was Mr. H. C. Tucker, a most amiable good man, 
but ill adapted to rule in the emergency which was now approaching. 
Very soon after tlie news of Delhi and Meerut reached Benares, it 
became visible that, of the troops, the 37tli were ‘^gone ; ” the Sikhs 
mostly faithful, but some of them even wavering ; the Irregular 
Cavalry doubtful. How to maintain order amongst these, and in the 
city, with the aid and by the sole means of thirty European artillerymen 
with three guns, was a problem which required solution. f With this 
view, a meeting of the principal members of the society was held. 
There one gentleman proposed to abandon the station, and to retreat 
upon Chunar, a fortress thirteen miles distant, and on the opposite 
bank of the river : he was supported at first by two others ; but the 
idea was so strongly combated by Messrs. Gubbins and Lind, to 
whom it appeared in the light of a shameful abandonment of the 
most important city between Calcutta and Lucknow, that it was 
given up, and a resolution adopted to make a stand where they were, 
taking every precaution against an emergency. 


I received all these particulars fiom a gentleman who was at Benares at the 
time. 

t On the authority of an officer who w'as at Benares at the time. 
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The first of these precautions was to despatch an urgent requisition 
to Dinapore, 130 miles distant, for troops. This was attended to, and 
two companies of Her Majesty’s 10th foot, about 150 strong, wei’e at 
once sent up by steamer. 

There was unfortunately no defensible position in Benares ; but 
arrangements were made that in the event of an outbreak, the ladies 
and others should repair on the first alarm to the Mint, a very large 
oblong brick building, proof against fire, and capable of being 
defended against men unprovided with artillery. 

Towards the end of May the symptoms of disaflfection amongst the 
native troops became even more strongly marked ; the agents of the 
king of Delhi were found to be busy amongst the Mahomedan Sepoys ; 
the Hindoos went openly to their temples, and prayed for the time to 
arrive when they might murder us ; placards were posted up calling 
on the people to rise, and every thing indicated the approach of a 
crisis. 

On the 3rd and 4th June, reinforcements of the Madras Fusiliers, 
sixty men in all, arrived, and it appeared that the time had now 
come when stronger measures might be adopted. It was felt that 
an insurrection was imminent, that it could not be deferred much 
longer ; it was therefore thought that with 240 Europeans at their 
disposal, with the Sikhs believed to be staunch, and with the 13th 
Irregulars in whom their officers had every confidence, the measure 
might be adopted of disarming the 37th Native Infantry. About a fort- 
night before, Colonel Gordon had been superseded in command of the 
station by Brigadier Ponsonby, a cavalry officer. Both tliese officers, 
Mr. Tucker and Mr. Gubbins, debated these questions on the afternoon 
of the 4th June. In the height of the discussion, suddenly the 
brigade-major rushed in with the startling intelligence that the I7th 
Native Infantry at Azimgurh, sixty miles distant, had risen in 
revolt, and plundered the treasure. This decided them. It was 
unanimously resolved to disarm the 37th Native Infantiy the follow- 
ing morning, and a plan of operations was arranged by which that 
measure could be effected, it was believed, without the effusion of 
blood. 

All was settled. Brigadier Ponsonby had gone to his own house 
to issue the necessaiy orders, when the sudden ariival of one man 
changed the whole aspect of affairs. This man was Lieutenant- 
Colonel Neill, commanding the Madras Fusiliers. 

As Colonel Neill is one of the characters figuring in the suppres- 
sion of this mutiny, who rose at once to the surface, and never sank 
below’’ it, it may be as well to give some brief outline of his 
character. 

It is told in a very few words, and may be illustrated by one 
example. Colonel Neill was the type of a resolute, determined, 
energetic Englishman — a man of very quick observation and an iron 
will. He saw the true bearings of a question in an inconceivably 
brief space of time, and acted always at once : be was not to be 
tiifled with when he gave orders : he always knew that he wmuld be 
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obeyed. His character was quickly appreciated by those with whom 
he came in contact. 

The illustration is as follows : — When he arrived in Calcutta at the 
head of the Madras Fusiliers, he was ordered up with a detachment 
by railway. The train was to start at a certain hour ; but, owing to 
some delay on the part of the authorities in procuring boats, a portion 
of the detachment seemed likely to be a few seconds behind time. 
Colonel Neill had already arrived. The station-master, addressing 
him, stated that he was behind time, and could not wait for his men, 
and that the train should go without them. As he rose to execute 
this threat, Colonel Neill ordered his men to seize and detain him till 
the rest of the detachment should arrive. When they came up, the 
station-master was let go, the men got into the carriages, and the train 
started. A military man who could thus brave the civil power, was 
not likely to shrink before mutineers. When, therefore, Brigadier 
Ponsonby detailed to Colonel Neill his plan for the following morning, 
and the grounds upon which it had been formed, the latter inquired 
the reason for delaying the measure even so long. “ Why,” said he, 

give the 37th, who will hear, or have heard, of the Azimgurli mutiny, 
the opportunity of rising to-night ? ” He strongly urged that the 
measure should be carried out at once. Convinced by his arguments, 
the Brigadier yielded, then and there altered all his arrangements, and 
sent orders to the regiments to parade that same evening. 

The lines of the 37th were in the centre of the parade, about mid- 
way between those occupied by the Sikhs and by the artillery. At 
the hour appointed, and before the 37tli had come out in front of their 
lines, the artillery advanced from the left, the Sikhs and Irregular 
Cavalry from the right. As they came near, the Sepoys of the 37th 
were directed to place their muskets in the bells of arms appointed 
to receive them : some obeyed, but as the Europeans still continued 
to advance, they appeared to repent, for, rushing forward, they 
recovered their muskets, many]of which were loaded, and commenced a 
brisk fire from the whole line on their ofiS.cers and the advancing Euro- 
peans. Some of their ofidcers, confident of their loyalty even then, 
went amongst them to smooth them down ; but upon these also they 
fired, and even went at them with their bayonets. 

The Sikhs and Irregular Cavalry were now approaching. The 
commanding officer of the former, Captain G-uise, riding in front of 
them near the lines of the 37th, was shot dead. Captain Dodgson, the 
brigade major, seeing the catastrophe, rode up to them, and intimating 
that he had been sent by the Brigadier to take the command, called on 
them to follow him. They flashed their swords in reply, gi ving vent to 
a low equivocal murmur. At the same moment, one of them drew his 
pistol and fired at Captain Dodgson ; the shot took effect in nis sword 
arm, paralysing it for the moment. The sowar then rode up and was 
about to cut him down, when another interfered, and both were lost 
in the melee. 

The sound of that pistol-shot had not yet been borne away on the 
winds, when the Sikhs, hitherto standing firm, brought up their 
muskets to the shoulder, and opened an indiscriminate fire on their 
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own officers and the Europeans. Our guns, which, up to this time, 
had been blazing away at the 37th, then turned upon the Sikhs : 
these latter dashed forward to charge them, but were repulsed and 
broken. The Irregular Cavalry, most of whom had joined the mu- 
tineers, were also put to flight and dispersed. The 37th likewise 
fled in terror and confusion. Brigadier Ponsonby, in an early part 
of the day, had fallen, stricken apparently by the sun, on the ground, 
and the command had been assumed by ISTeill, who directed the ar- 
rangements which ensured the defeat and flight of the rebels. 

Whilst this was going on on the parade ground, the civilians, with 
their wives and families, had, according to previous arrangement, as- 
sembled on the roof of the treasury, distant about two miles, and 
there abided the fortunes of the day. Just before the firing com- 
menced, Soorut Singh, a Sikh deien% had left Mr. Gubbins ; but on 
the booming of the first gun, he returned to the place where he and 
the others were collected ; and, taking a double-barrelled gun from 
the hands of that gentleman, announced his intention to share his 
fate. His arrival was most opportune. A quarter of an hour had 
not elapsed before it was announced to the Sikh guard stationed over 
the treasury, on the roof of which the civilians were standing, that 
our guns had been turned on their countrymen, who were being 
slaughtered in every direction. Already the Sikhs began to feel 
that they at least were capable of avenging their comrades, when 
Soorut Singh, going amongst them, pointed out to them that the at- 
tack must at all events have been unpremeditated, or the civilians 
would not have placed themselves and their families in their power. 
He stated his firm belief in the sincerity and good faith of the Eng- 
lish, and announced his intention to stand by them. These argu- 
ments, proceeding from one of their own countrymen, himself a 
detenu, had the desired effect, and the men never afterwards at- 
tempted to swerve from their duty. 

The presence of Messrs. Gubbins and Lind on the roof of the trea- 
sury that evening, undoubtedly saved the building from plunder. 
Had they not been there, the Sikh guard, hearing of the massacre of 
their comrades, would at once have made the best of their time, and 
have helped themselves, previous to making off. There would have 
been no one to prevent them. But the presence of Mr. Gubbins 
primarily, and of Soorut Singh secondarily, saved the station from 
that catastrophe — a catastrophe which might have been the prelude 
of a greater. 

In the cantonment, meanwhile, the ladies and non-combatants, on 
the first sound of fire, had hurried into the mint, which had been 
prepared for their reception: here also congregated, after the mutiny 
had been crushed, the officers and civilians. Every bungalow was 
deserted ; but it is a fact that speaks decisively as to the effective 
manner in which the emeute had been suppressed, that, though all the 
houses were deserted and every door left wide open, not a single 
robbery took place that evening. 

The revolt of the Sepoys had, indeed, been effectually put down ; 
but no sooner had it become knovrn in the districts around that there 
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Iiad been an insurrection, than the whole country rose as one man : 
communication was cut off with the neighbouring military stations, 
and it appeared as if the ryots and zumindars were about to attempt 
the execution of the project in which the Sepoys had failed. All de- 
pended on the deportment of *the city. It was at this epoch that the 
character and influence of IMr. Gubbins came fully into play. The 
memory of the fruitless revolt of 1852, and of the punishment meted 
out to the ringleaders, had its full effect. The powers with which, 
in their eyes, Mr. Gubbins was endued, were sufficient to discover 
and overturn any cabal ; and what was really the effect of untiring 
zeal, undaunted energy, and clear-headedness unmatched, was attri- 
buted by them to the supernatural. 

They saw, indeed, that Mr. Gubbins exposed himself as much or 
more than any one else. One shot would have brought him low ; 
and on his death the insuiTection of the city would have followed as 
a matter of course ; but the shopkeepers and the canaille had fired at 
Mm in 1852 ; he had laughed at their miserable attempts; he had 
baffied, he had punished them. They feai*ed the same resplt now. 

So argued the commonalty. With the superior class his influence 
was of a higher ordei\ There were two native noblemen in Benares 
at that time, both of them of great wealth and immense influence, and 
one of them possessing, in addition, strong sense and ability of no 
common order. This was the Kao Deo Narain Singh ; the other was 
the Kajah of Benares. Everything that the former possessed he 
placed at the service of Government. After the mutiny he and the 
Sikh Sirdar Soorut Singh, actually lived in the same house with Mr. 
Gubbins. The former procured for us excellent spies, first-rate in- 
formation, and placed all his resources, and they were gffeat, whatever 
he possessed in the world in fact, at the service of our Government. 
Soorut Singh almost gave his life, at least he offered it ; but, as will 
be subsequently shown, the rebels were content with paralysing a 
limb. As for the Kajah of Benares, he behaved throughout like a 
loyal subject. Although not so personally active as the Kao, he was 
equally liberal with his resources, which were even greater, and never, 
in our darkest hour, did he hang hack from assisting us. 

It has been stated that the entire district rose at the sound of the 
cannon at Lecrole. But in this emergency our countrymen were not 
wanting to themselves. A small number of the Irregular Cavalry, 
under the command of Lieutenant Palisser, had remained faithful ; 
but they were suspected by every ope. At this crisis Mr. Chapman, 
an indigo-planter, came forward and offered to accompany them 
any whei'e ; he even proposed to take a portion of them under his 
command, and surprise and attack the Azimgurh mutineers. But 
this proposal, after due consideration, was rejected by Colonel Neill, 
who had arrived at a very correct appreciation of native troops- But 
this gallant volunteer’s services were not refused. He was endowed 
with the powers of a magistrate, and sent first with the Irregulars, 
and afterwards with detachments of Europeans, against the surround- 
ing districts, and with marked success. Three gibbets were erected 
at Benares. Again the name of Mr. Gubbins became a proverb for 
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swift stern justice. Neither rank nor caste protected any man ; and 
by this meanSj and the success of the flying parties who were sent 
out, order was temporarily restored in the Benares division. Mean- 
while Colonel Neill, having driven away the rebels, and in the short 
space of three days made every department as efficient as possible, 
set out for Allahabad, making over his command to Brevet-Lieutenant 
Colonel Gordon. 

Before we follow him in his travels, or relate the cause of his 
prompt departure, we may refer to the occurrences at the little 
station of Juanpore. 

Juanpore lies, as I have already stated, forty miles'from Benares, 
in the ^direction of Oudh, and was at the time of the outbreak 
garrisoned by a detachment of the Loodhiana Eegiment of Sikhs 
under Lieutenant Mara. The station had remained tolerably quiet up to 
the 5th June. But on the morning of that day some indigo-planters, 
who lived three miles from the station, galloped in with the informa- 
tion that the 37th mutineers had attacked their factory. All the 
residents at once assembled in the treasury, over which was a Sikh 
guard. The men of this guard shook hands with our countrymen, 
and swore to protect them. Soon, however, information reached 
them how their comrades had been shot down on the Benares parade 
ground. They forthwith mutinied, commencing by shooting their own 
officer, Lieutenant Mara, and progressing by pillaging the treasury. 
At this crisis Mr. Guppage, a young civilian, going outside in the 
direction of the* jail, was shot dead by the Sikh sentry on duty. The 
other residents remained in the enclosure of the magistrate’s cutcherry^, 
until the Sikhs had gone off, when, at the instigation of Mr. Fane, 
the magistr^e, they gave up their arms, and started in the direction 
of Benares. Had they retained their arms, and pushed on like 
Englishmen, little opposition would have been offered. As it was, 
they were reduced to the most humiliating straits, being compelled 
to give up their watches and personal ornaments to natives, who but 
the day before had crouched before them.^ They were finally com- 
pelled to take refuge with one Hingun Lall, a native of some power 
and influence. In this pitiful state they remained, until, intelligence 
of their situation having reached the Benares authorities, a party 
was organised to go out and bring them in — a movement which was 
effected without loss. 

But we must turn from this incident to notice the events whi^h in 
the interim had occurred at Allahabad. The important station of 
Allahabad, its fort and arsenal, w'ere in the month of May 1857 garri- 
soned entirely by natives, — the 6th regiment Native Infantry, a battery 
of Native Artillery, and five companies of the regiment of Ferozpore 
(Sikhs). The military value of Allahabad cannot be over estimated. 
Situated at the juncture of* the rivers Ganges and Jumna it commands 
both, and the troops who possess it can therefore prevent all river navi- 
gation. It also commands the road. Indeed it is only approachable 
on the Benares side by a bridge of boats thrown across the Jumna, 
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and tHs !s completely witliin range of the guns of the fort. The 
Ganges separates it from Oudh ; there are or were no defences on 
either bank, and that river also is spanned by a bridge of boats. 
The fort itself is stored with immense quantities of arms and am- 
munition : it is of great natural strength, resting absolutely on the 
Jumna on one side, and commanding on the other the entire station 
of Allahabad, the city, and the road to Cawnpore. 

To have left so strong a position and such immense stores under 
the guardianship of natives, so soon after the acquisition of Oudh, its 
nearest neighbour, was an inexcusable fault. If we had lost Alla- 
habad, we should have lost all power of communicating with the 
north-west, — the whole aspect of the campaign would have been 
changed ; and our enemies at Cawnpore and Lucknow, after 
massacring our garrisons at those places, would probably have 
marched 50,000 in number to overwhelm our troops at Delhi. Lord 
Ellenborough, when Governor- General of India, was so impressed 
with the importance of Allahabad, that he would never allow less 
than three companies of Europeans to be stationed there. He built 
for them magnificent barracks inside the fort, and made every possible 
arrangement for their comfort. Sir Charles Napier also took care 
that European troops should always garrison the fort. But what 
were Lord Ellenborough and Sir Charles Napier to Lord Dalhousie, 
Lord Canning, and Colonel Birch ? Why, it had been the practice of 
the two former not only to give orders direct to the parties concerned, 
but invariably to see them obeyed, — an unpardonable offence in the 
eyes of those illustrious red-tapists ! Hence all they did was undone 
by their successors; and, amongst other reforms,” the Europeans 
were moved away from Allahabad. ** 

In no scene of the drama was the action of Providence more con- 
spicuous than in the events by which the Allahabad mutiny was 
characterised. The news from Delhi and Meerut arriving about the 
14th May, had a visible effect on the 6th Pegiment : they looked 
round and saw no one w interfere with their plans : they were, or 
might become, without even the semblance of a struggle, the masters 
of all they surveyed. They took duty over the treasury, in which 
there were 170,000/. in silver; they guarded, alternately with the 
Sikhs, the arsenal, the fort gates, the magazine ; they had only to rise 
and^say, “ these are ours ; ” there were none or few to share it with 
them i the population of Allahabad are bigoted Mahomedans ; their 
sympathies would ever be with those, of whatever religion, caste, or 
tribe, who would fight against the British. Why, then, did they not 
mutiny at once? ^ A question to which but one reply can be given. 
They were Asiatics : they could not comprehend the advantages of 
time, circumstance, position, promptitude : they saw that they could 
seize these places and this treasure when they chose ; therefore they 
did not seize them at once : they had, in fact, all the wickedness and 
all the irresolution of Macbeth. In their manner and tone they 
allowed, even at this time, something to appear which alarmed, not 
the authorities or their own ofiSicers, but the European residents at 
Allahabad, These latter wrote their fears to the Indian newspapers, 
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and tlie press, then unfettered, inserted their letters. The consequence 
was that, having no other Europeans to spare, the Government ordered 
up a portion of the European invalids from Chunar: sixty -five of 
these arrived on the 23rd May, and were at once placed in the fort. 
To their presence; and the presence of the few Europeans who 
followed them, the subsequent safety of the fort may be attributed. 
About the same time a detachment of the 3rd Eegiment Oudh 
Irregular Cavalry, under Captain Alexander, was brought over from 
Oudh. All this time the ofidcers of the 6th had the most perfect con- 
fidence in their men. There was not a regiment in the service in 
which the Sepoys were so looked after, so cared for, as in this one.^ 
The officers’ feelings seemed to be entirely one with theirs. They 
encouraged ‘them in their wrestling and in all their sports, and con- 
tributed largely towards their maintenance from their own private 
funds. They had battled on their behalf with the civil authorities, 
and had exposed themselves to contumely by the pertinacity with 
which they held out for the character of their men. They were proud 
of them : the reginijent was truly their home : they would have gone 
anywhere with it, and, had the entire Bengal army risen before 
their eyes in revolt, they would still have placed implicit confidence 
in the 6th. Men like Mr. Mangles, who passed their career in India, 
in the luxurious ease of a civilian's life, may, if they chose, libel the 
officers, whose character and interest they are bound to protect ; they 
may endeavour to make those officers the scape-goats for a rebellion, 
which their own lust of territory and mis-government hav^ caused ; 
but who that studies these events will believe them ? We have seen 
how the officers of the 6th had behaved for years past toward their 
men ; it has now to be related how they were requited. 

• On the 22nd May, Colonel Simpson, who commanded the 6th, 
wrote a letter to the newspapers, in which he denounced the statement 
that the 6th had evinced symptoms of discontent and insubordination 
as false and malicious.” This assertion ifas apparently borne out 
on the 1st June by the 6th volunteering en masse to march against 
Delhi, — a demonstration which had the effect of inducing the utmost 
confidence in their loyalty. About this time, too, they made over to 
public justice two spies, who had come into their lines for the purpose 
of tampering with their fidelity ; this circumstance combined with their 
volunteering seemed to stamp them as proof against every tempta'^on. 

' Yet throughout this period they were bent on mutiny : the man in 
the regiment most trusted by them was the very soul of the plot : 
hut he and the others maintained to the last every appearance of 
respect and loyalty, and* not one Sepoy out of the thousand who com- 
posed the regiment warned their officers of their impending fate. 

On fhe 27th May the first detachment of Europeans sent up by 
Government from Calcutta arrived at Allahabad : they were not de- 
tained there, but were sent on at once to Cawnpore. Daily batches 
of them arrived, and were forwarded with all despatch. The danger 
appeared to have passed : the very sight of the Europeans would, it 
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was thought, scare the evil-disposed from their designs. Grave 
error ! It had an effect the very opposite : the Sepoys^ of the 6th 
saw those men arrive, and they felt that the prize was slipping from 
their grasp : a few more Europeans, and their chance of the treasure 
would be nit It was resolved to strike at once, and strike boldly. 
In order, however, completely to deceive their officers, they, on ^^the 
1st, as already stated, volunteered for Delhi. 

On the 5th Colonel Simpson received a telegraphic message from 
the Governor-General requesting him to inform the regiment that 
the thanks of the Governor-General in Council were due to them, 
and would appear in the next Gazette. The officers were delighted 
at this manifestation, and were in raptures with their men for having, 
by volunteering, caused so great a distinction to be bestowed upon 
the corps. 

All was quiet till the 5th June : on that day accounts of the 
mutiny at Ben ares cached the station, accompanied by reports that 
the mutineers were in full march upon Allahabad. On the same 
day a message was received from Sir Hugh Wheeler, comma-nding at 
Cawnpore, to ^^man the fort with every available European and make 
a good stand.” Preparations were consequently made : all the ladies 
and non-combatants were advised to go into the fort. Many of the 
latter obeyed, and formed themselves into a volunteer company about 
a hundred strong ; but a great number, confiding in the loyalty of 
the 6th, preferred remaining outside. Two guns and two companies 
of the 6th were ordered down to the bridge of boats which crosses the 
Jumna underneath the fort, in order to be I'eady to play upon the 
Benares insurgents : the guns of the fort were at the same time 
pointed on to the Benares road. Captain Alexander, with two 
squadrons of cavalry, was posted in the Alopee bagh, a large en- 
camping ground under the lee of the fort, and commanding all the 
roads to the station : the main body of the 6th were not taken from 
their lines, — distant fro^ the fort about three miles, — but were kept 
in readiness to move anywhere at the shortest notice. 

The fort itself was garrisoned by sixty-five invalid artillery-men, 
four hundred Sikhs, and one company of the 6th. In addition to 
these were the civilians and other non-military men, who might have 
numbered about one hundi’ed. 

The removal of the ladies into the fort did not appear to satisfy 
the men of the 6th, who, it may be inferred, were bent even then on 
bloodshed ; for they remonstrated with one of their officers for sending 
his wife into the fort, and begged him to allow her to return to can- 
tonments, as they were one and all determined and able to defend her. 
The officer hesitated; hut his better genius prevailed: he did not 
bring back his wife. Still he had no distrust of his men, an<f showed 
his feeling of confidence by himself remaining in the lines. 

On the afternoon of that day (the 6th) Colonel^ Simpson ordered 
a parade of the regiment, in order to communicate the Governor- 
Generafs message. Great was the real enthusiasm of the officers, as 
great the apparent heartiness of the men. After the message had 
been announced, they cheered like Europeans ; and when the order to 
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fall out was given, the European shook hands with the native officers^ 
and congratulated thena on their ail being of one mind on their 
regiment having thus come forward. Little did they dream at that 
moment that their death-warrant had been signed by the very men 
whom they were congratulating ! 

That night almost all the ojficers in the station dined at the 6th 
Mess, Colonel Simpson presiding. Every one was in the highest 
good humour ; the officers, proud of their regiment, congratulating 
themselves and one another that, placed in the midst of mutineers, 
their regiment — a vrord comprehending home, honour, glory, reputa- 
tion, to zealous officers — had remained loyal. The cloth was removed ; 
it was half-past nine o’clock ; already some were thinking of going 
home, when suddenly the alarm was sounded. Jumping to the not 
unnatural conclusion that the Benares insurgents were advancing, or 
that there was an inroad from Oudh, the officers started up, buckled 
on their swords, and, those that had them rea<ly, mounting their 
horses, rode down to their lines to call out their men. They were 
still in the highest spirits, rejoicing in the prospect of an encounter 
and proving the loyalty of their men. As they rode on to the parade, 
they perceived one of their companies drawn up. They called out to 
them: the answer was a volley. Yes: those men they had mingled 
with, trusted, encouraged, shown every kindness to, thus deliberately 
murdered them! Most of the officers were shot dead. Colonel 
Simpson managed to escape to the fort. Captain Gordon was mira- 
culously saved by some of his men. All the others upon whom they 
could lay hands were remorselessly butchered. Those even that 
had remained in the mess-house, for the most part boys lately arrived 
from England, were treacherously assaulted by the mess-guard, and, 
though defending themselves with desperation, were one and all 
murdered. 

Eebellion was now in full swing. Houses were plundered and 
burnt, their inmates chopped to pieces, some roasted, almost all 
cruelly tortured, the children tossed on bayonets. Foremost in the 
commission of these atrocities were the pensioners,-— a body 6f men 
retired from military service, entirely dependent on Government, 
and receiving from it half-yearly a handsome sum for their main- 
tenance. These men, unable from their infirmities to fight, were not 
thereby precluded from inflicting tortures of the most diabolical na- 
ture : they even took the lead in those villanies, and encouraged the 
Sepoys and others to follow their example.* And yet these men still 
draw, they still receive, ^their pensions from the merciful Government 
of India ! 

To plunder the treasury, let loose the prisoners, raise the towns- 
people, •to hunt after Europeans, to destroy all property useless to 
themselves, was the work of that night and the following day. 
Meanwhile, on the first sound of musketry, the two companies of the 
6th and the native artillerymen who had been stationed on the bridge, 

* I have these particulars from an undoubted source. My informant received 
them from the lips of an eye-witness. 
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turned against their officers. These latter, however, preferred trusty 
ing the waters of the Jumna to the tender mercies of the^ 6th ; and 
finally, after a swim for it, succeeded in gaining the fort,^ quite naked : 
there they were at once taken in and cared for. Captain Alexander, 
of the cavalry, was not so fortunate. Warned, by the firing, of some 
impending catastrophe, he jumped on his horse and rode towards the 
lines, followed by several of his men : but the Sepoys were waiting 
for him in ambush, and as he passed they fired at him, at so close a 
distance that they blew out his heart. He was a fine, noble, dashing- 
soldier, beloved by all. ^ 

In the fort, all this time, a scene was going on which almost baffles 
description. Our countrymen there too heard the alarm ^ sounded : 
they rushed to the ramparts, in expectation of an enemy ; then came 
the sound of a volley, then another, then steady file-firing, constant, 
without intermission. Never doubting the loyalty of the 6th, they 
believed that they were in action with some insurgents. This belief 
was confirmed as the 'firing grew fainter and fainter : they congratu- 
lated one another that the gallant 6th had been so successful in beat- 
ing off the foe. But these pleasing impressions did not remain very 
long : the sight of the flaming cantonment first suggested a doubt, 
and immediately afterwards an officer who had escaped the massacre 
brought in the fatal tidings. 

Their situation was a very precarious one : not 200 Europeans in 
the fort, — of these 66 invalids, a hundred non -military, the remainder 
officers, conductors, sergeants, &c., to meet 400 Sikhs and a com- 
pany of the 6th, the latter now known to be hostile, the former, since 
the conduct of their brethren at Benares, scarcely to be trusted. It 
was necessary to act boldly, and, as the only chance of safety, to take 
the initiative. Fortunately there was a man on the spot, who com- 
prehended all this at once, and acted accordingly. This was Captain 
Brazier, who commanded the Sikhs, an officer who had risen from the 
ranks, having been promoted for daring and cool courage displayed 
during the Sutlej campaign. He had been originally posted to the 
Sikh regiment as quarter-master,, and had risen through the grades of 
adjutant and second in command to the post of commandant, which he 
still holds. 

The first thing was to disarm the 6th, who had loaded their muskets. 
This was difficult on account of the temper of the Sikhs, amongst 
whom some little hesitation was visible* Thanks to the coolness of 
their commandant, who went amongst them and almost forcibly 
kept them firm in their loyalty, the operation was successfully accom- 
plished. The muskets were then taken from the 6th, and the men of 
that corps were turned out of the fort. The Sikhs then quietly resumed 
their posts on the ramparts. 

That night passed in painful anxiety. Nor was this feeling sen- 
sibly diminished the next day. The conduct of the Sikhs alone was 
sufficient to give cause for alarm. They were permitted to plunder 
in every direction ; the stores of the European merchants and others, 
containing wines of every description, private packages from Calcutta, 
and provisions were sacked, wholesale — the commandant of the for-** 
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tress, Colonel Simpson, looking on, and fearing by checking to ex- 
asperate them. But in another point this officer was even more cul- 
pable. 

The greater portion of the 6th, after their successful mutiny, de- 
spairing of gaining the fort, and eager probably to secure their plunder 
had made off, some for their houses, others for Oudh. There remained 
then at Allahabad only a few Sepoys, the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring villages, untrained to arms, and possessing only the two guns 
which had been abandoned on the bridge on the night of the mutiny. 
And yet Colonel Simpson allowed himself and the fort to be invested 
by this rabble ; nay more, to such an extent did his amiability stretch, 
that on some few Sepoys being pointed out to him passing in and out 
of the village of Deragunj, the inhabitants of which also had rebelled, 
he refused to permit the guns of the fort to be turned upon them, for 
fear of destroying the innocent with the guilty. 

Such a state of things could not last very long without producino* 
most disastrous consequences. Fortunately it was not permitted to 

11th June, Colonel Neill ariived, and from that moment 
affairs took a turn. 

How he raised the investment, and dispersed the enemy, how he 
restored order out of chaos, and, infusing his own energy into all 
aiound mm, equipped an army out of an exhausted country, will be 
recounted in another chapter. For the present we must unwillino*ly 
leave him to survey the effect which these events produced on the 
magnates of Calcutta. 


CHAPTER lY. 

CALCUTTA TO 30tH JURE. MASSACRES AT FUTTEHFORE, JHANSIE, 

KOWGONG, AND ROKNEE. 

The latter end of May and the beginning of June witnessed the ar- 
rival of strong reinforcements to our European garrison in India. In 
quick succession the Madras Fusiliers from Madras, the 64th Foot 
and 78th Highlanders from Persia, the 3oth from Moulmein, a wing 
of the 37th, and a company of Royal Artillery from Ceylon, were 
poured into Calcutta. It would have been imagined that the Govern- 
ment,^ aware as they must have been at this time of the universal dis- 
affection, would have been glad to display their troops, to notify to 
the mutinously disposed the arrival of such strong reinforcements, 
to show them that they had means at their disposal wherewith, if 
necessary, to strike home. But they acted on a contrary principle. 
The European troops were smuggled in like contraband goods ; the 
Government even went out of the way to conceal their arrival. If, 
for instance, it were known that the Auckland,’’ or some other war 
steamer, was bringing troops, and the public were in consequence natu- 
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rally on tlie tiptoe of excitement expecting her, orders would be trans- 
mitted by the Home Secretary, that on the arrival of the Auckland,” 
the telegraph should announce the “ Sarah Sands,” or a similar mm- 
de-guerre. The ship thus came up unnoticed, the troops generally 
landed in the dark, and were smuggled into the fort.* Had they landed 
with all the pomp and circumstance of war, in broad daylight, in 
martial array, with crowds of Englishmen looking on and cheering 
them, the insolent demeanour of the natives would have been checked, 
the Sepoys at Barrackpore have been cowed, the Government have 
been spared some very anxious moments, and Calcutta might possibly 
have escaped the imminent peril to which it was subsequently exposed. 

But even the safety of an empire must give way to the importance 
of an individual. When clerks occupy the position of statesmen, they 
are specially impressed with the necessity of parading their power in 
the face of their former associates; they wjLll do anything to attract 
notice, and in the dread of being despised, will often exert themselves 
unnecessarily to gain popular hatred. 

It must be remembered, too, that in the beginning of June, the 
prospects of the Government were looking up. They believed that 
Delhi would fall in a very few days ; they had called upon General 
Anson to send down his infantry and cavalry to Cawnpore, and to 
take Delhi with his artillery f ; they were sending up infantry as fast 
as they arrived ; all was couleur de rose. 

But their dreams of restored tranquillity were destined to be some- 
what rudely broken. Thick as hail, post by post, came tidings of dis- 
aster. The mutiny; at Lucknow, followed by the defection of the 
whole of Oudh, the revolts at Azungui’h, Benares, and Allahabad, 
already related, the fearful massacre of Jhansie, yet to be told, burst 
on their astonished ears. To counterbalance these, there was only 
the victory of Ghazee-ood-deen-Huggur, gained by Brigadier Wilson 
over a portion of the rebel force on the 3 1st May. About this time, 
mso, intelligence was received of the death of the Commander-in- 
Chief, on the 27th May. But little communication had passed between 
General Anson and the Government since the revolt at Delhi. He 
had gone to the Upper Provinces early in the year, with the assent of 
the Government and the Court of Directors, and when the Meerut 
dmster occurred he was in the hills. The tidings reached him on the 
of May, and he at once made every preparation which man 
could make to meet the coming storm. His operations will he detailed 
in a future chapter. It is necessary to make a cursory allusion to 
mm here, because a great outcry was made against him on account of 
the delay in reducing Delhi ; on his shoulders was laid all the blame, 
and men connected with the Government were anxious to single him 
out as the scape-goat. The rash schemes proposed by the Govern- 
meut at this time have been commented upon in a previous page ; 
had they been adopted, ruin must have overtaken us. The plan pro- 


My authority for this statement is as follows: 1st, Personal observation: 

^ f * notice of the circumstance by the local press. 


2nd, 
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posed and followed by General Anson up to his death, and subse- 
quently adopted by his successor, was the only practicable one ; and 
yet, because it involved a little delay, the gallant General became the 
hhe noir of vice-regal circles and of the Secretary's walk.^ 

The fact is, General Anson was no favourite in Council: his 
abilities were far superior to those of his colleagues, and in clear- 
headedness not one of them came near him. His ways too were not 
their ways. ^ If there was one thing more than another against which 
he had set his face, it was the Calcutta-prevailing system of jobbing* 

He would have none of it : he would not touch the unclean thing. 

It was a common practice to sneer at General Anson as a mere 
Horse-Guards’ General, as one who had gained his honours at New- 
market. But it is nevertheless a fact, that this Horse-Guards' 
General, by dint of application and perseverance, made himself so 
thoroughly master of his , profession, that when the mutiny broke out, 
he drew up a plan of operations, which his successor, a Crimean 
warrior, carried out in all its details, rejecting as crude and ridiculous 
the suggestions sent up by the collective wisdom of Calcutta. It 
cannot be denied that this man, who gained his honours at 
Newmarket,” when brought in both the Councils face to face with 
men who had made legislation for India the study of their lives, « 
distanced ” them all r that, whatever the subject, he always 
mastered it, and showed in reasoning a strong good sense, which was 
more than a match for the special pleadings by which he was 
frequently met ; whilst in facility of expression, and power of laying 
down an argument clearly and forcibly, not one of them came near 
him. 

It is not to be wondered at that they disliked him. A Commander- 
in-Chief is always a bugbear to civilians, who, in India at least, have 
an innate jealousy of military men, of which very few can divest 
themselves. And when the Commander-in- Chief, in addition to his 
superior position, is a man who is beyond them in every other respect, 
they invariably manoeuvre to get rid of him. They like an easy, im- 
pressionable man, who will be ready on all occasions to see with their 
eyes, and hear only what they tell him. The Napier school is their 
abhorrence. 

When, therefore, the intelligence of General Anson’s demise reached 
the members of Government, whatever they might have felt for the 
man, they certainly "did not sorrow for the Commander-in- Chief. 
Lord Canning instantly telegraphed to Madras for Sir Patrick Grant ; 
and he appointed General Barnard to succeed to the command of the 
Delhi force. Sir Henry Somerset became, by virtue of seniority, 
Commander-in -Chief in India. Sir Patrick Grant, who was now 
about to proceed to Calcutta, was an officer of the Bengal army. He 
had always been lucky.” He had, when a comparatively young 
officer, raised the Hurrianah Light Infantry, a local battalion which he 
commanded for many years, with the character of being unsurpassed 

* A public pathway ia Calcutta, in which secretaries of Government and their 
toadies meet every evening to discuss the gossip of the day. 
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as a commandant. A vacancy occurring in. the department of the 
Adjutant-General, Grant was selected to fill it. Whilst in this 
position, he married a daughter of Lord Gough, and from that 
moment his rise was assured. He became Adjutant-General, served 
in that capacity under his father-in-law and Sir Charles Hapier, and 
finally obtained the command of the Madras army, — the first 
officer of the Company's service to whom that honour had been 
vouchsafed. 

Sir P. Grant was not altogether undeserving of his fortune. With- 
out being a general, he was a fine* soldier under fire, possessing great 
coolness and imperturbable presence of mind ; his general capacity 
was good, though not great : he had a clear knowledge of the details 
of his profession, and an intimate acquaintance with the natives of 
India. On the other hand, he was ill-informed, had received an 
inferior education, was destitute of imagination, and had not been 
endowed with the slightest spark of genius. He was better fitted to 
carry out the details of a campaign than to plan one ; he adopted 
favouritism rather than merit as his principle of dealing out the re- 
wards in his gift ; was at the same time a subtle courtier, and ever 
ready to give up his own opinion at the proper time, and with the 
best possible grace. 

He was just suited for the ofi&cials of Government House, but, with 
a true instinct, the people of England divined that he was not the man 
to command the army which they were sending out to crush the 
mutiny. 

Sir Patrick Grant was telegraphed for on the 3rd of June; he 
arrived on the 19th. In the interim events of great importance had 
occurred. 

The disastrous tidings from Azimgurh, Benares, Allahabad, and 
Oudh — the rumours afloat respecting Jhansie, Cawnpore, Eohilcund, 
and Central India — made a deep impression on the Government, 
They appeared at last to have an idea of the magnitude of the crisis. 
But what could they do ? They had, as it were, anticipated all their 
resources. Hot three weeks had elapsed since they had refused the 
volunteering offers of the British and French merchants, with the 
rude and baseless insinuation that they were the result of a passing 
and groundless panic.” Had they accepted those offers in May, they 
would, in June, have had at their disposal a militia ready to take the 
place of the regiment of the Line, which might have been despatched 
to the scene of action. But again they were too late.” All their 
anticipations had failed them ; and, to add to their troubles, they at 
this time received intelligence of the mutinous disposition of the 
troops at Barrackpore, and the certain proof of the connection of 
the King of Oudh with the revolt. Strong measures were, indeed, 
necessary. What could they do ? 

In the beginning of J une, it had been brought to the notice of the 
Governor- General that the native newspapers were primed with in- 
cendiary articles, abetting and encouraging the insurrection. It was 
then strongly urged upon his lordship that the native press, being 
the organ of the enemy, it would be politic, convenient, and justifiable 
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to suppress it. The reply of Lord Canning was, The remedy is 
worse than theidisease.” 

He was wrong. The native newspapers were the organs of the 
enemy ; they dissenaiiiated treason throughout the country ; they 
were read by all natives who could read ; they advocated the cause 
of the Ling of Delhi. It was the bounden duty of Lord Canning 
to suppress them. 

But Lord Canning was in the hands of his secretaries. The 
Indian Press, that is, the English portion of it, had been, as every 
press must be, the organ of the European society in India. For- 
merly, a portion of thdt press had advocated more especially the 
interests of the Civil Service. But as India became more closely 
connected with England, as the interests of both countries became 
more closely involved, the conductors of that portion of the news- 
paper press favourable to the Civil Service perceived, that in advo- 
cating the peculiar interests of that service, they were running 
counter to the interest both of England and India — that an exclu*- 
sive service was, in fact, the bar, the most effectual bar, to all im- 
provement in the latter country. Hence all the old established and 
respectable journals had dropped their cause, and none other of any 
character had risen to advocate it. 

It may he imagined, then, that the hostility of the leading members 
of the Civil Service to the Indian Press was not light. That Press 
had already in fact commenced the exposure of their shortcomings 
in this insurrection ; it had discriminated between Lord Canning and 
his advisers, knowing that the avowed opinions of the former at the 
outset of the mutiny were very different from those which he after- 
wards adopted — knowing also that he was dependent on the advisers 
whom he had inherited from Lord Dalhousie. The leaders of the 
Civil Service had, too, at this time, prepared an outline of the policy 
to be carried out at all risks, as the only policy which could save 
their service — the policy of ignoring, as much as possible, the mag- 
nitude of the insurrection ; of treating it as a mere revolt of the 
Sepoys, caused by the incapacity of commanding officers ; a policy 
of conciliating the natives, of pardoning the mutineers — even those 
red wuth the blood of our countiymen; and they dreaded nothing 
more than the exposure by the Press, not only of this line of action, 
but of their previous neglect of wmrniiigs, of their false security, of 
their design of implanting a native magistracy with power over all 
Europeans, of their discouragement of European settlers, of their 
betrayal of the great trust confided to them by treating India, not as 
a country to be improved, hut solely as an appanage of their own 
exclusive service. When, therefore, the incendiary articles appeared 
in the native newspapers, openly advocating the cause of the King 
of Delhi, they jumped at the opportunity of making a crusade 
against the entire Press, of shutting the mouths of those who alone 
could expose their shortcomings, of triumphing over the great do- 
mestic enemy of their interests. It was necessary, in the fiist in- 
stance, to gain over Lord Canning to their view’^s. 

That nobleman, prompted by his English instincts, and true to the 
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principles lie iiad inherited from his great father, had only a fortnight 
before declared, with reference to any restriction even on the 
iJTative Press, that the remedy was worse than the disease/^ But 
the leaders of the Civil Service knew Lord Canning,^ The great man 
of their party, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, had just arrived 
from his retreat at Darjeeling, to give his counsel in the crisis. He 
was the head of the family clique, whose policy is comprehended in 
the words ‘‘India for the Civil Service.’’ He entered cordially into 
the views of his colleagues, and the thing was done. Mr. Halliday 
had an interview with Lord Canning ; Mr. Beadon had an interview ^ 
Mr. Grant had an interview. The result was, that without consulting 
those whose English instincts would have made them invaluable 
counsellors in such a crisis. Lord Canning went down to the Legisla- 
tive Council, suspended all standing orders, and in the course of 
forty minutes abolished the Freedom of the Press. 

The Legislative Council is a council of nominees : it comprehends, 
besides the members of the Supreme Council, and the judges of the 
Supreme Court, four civilians — a member for Bengal, one for the 
ISTorth-west Provinces, one for Madras, and a fourth for Bombay. 
They are generally selected on account of their great interest, and 
because, from physical or mental incapacity, they are unfit for the 
heavier duties of a Judge’s Court. 

There were present when the Gagging Act was read three times 
in forty minutes, and passed. Lord Canning, Mr. Dorin, Gene ral 
Low, Mr. J. P. Grant, Mr. Peacock, to all of whom the reader has 
been introduced; the two Judges, Sir James Colville (a pains- 
taking, industrious Judge, but, as regards the Yice-Begal Court, 
the most obsequious Chief- Justice that ever occupied , a seat on 
the bench), Sir Arthur Buller (brother of the lamented Charles 
Buller, and himself possessing more abilities than were contained 
in all the Council besides, but indolent to a degree that made him 
one of the drones of life), Messrs. Currie and Le Geyt — the former 
a most amiable gentleman, but of no capacity whatever, the latter 
well known at Bombay under Lord Falkland’s administration. Lord 
Canning, in introducing the measure, took the whole responsibility 
upon himself : he said it had been caused by the seditious tone of 
the Native Press ; that it was not “ specially levelled at the European 
Press, but that he had found it impossible to draw a line of demarca- 
tion between the two, and that therefore he must place the gag upon 
both.'’ His Lordship’s argument amounted to this : that because in 
a conquered country, the natives of which had risen in revolt against 
our rule, the Native Press had sided with them, therefore a law should 
be passed placing restrictions upon the European Press as well as on 
the native, notwithstanding the loyalty of the former, and the support 
it had given to Government. It was not a logical argument, hut in 
a case in which his Lordship was arguing against the convictions of 
a life-time, the tool, though he knew it not, of a corrupt party, logic 
was scarcely to be expected. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Dorin, and carried without a 
* I received these details from one of the rank and file of the party. 
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division. Sir James Colville went so far as to profess liis readiness 
to take his share of the responsibility, and Mr. Grant moved an aug- 
mentation of some of the penalties that had been proposed. 

The only man, in fact, in that Council from whom a generous 
opposition to this truly Austrian measure (as the Examiner well 
terms it), might have been expected, was the brother of Charles 
Buller. He possessed all the ability, all the readiness necessary for 
the purpose. A few sentences such as he was capable of pourino* forth 
would have utterly discomfited his assailants : there was not a man 
amongst them (Lord Canning having already spoken) who possessed 
sufficient ability to reply to him. Had he done so, had he obeyed 
the whisperings of his heart, his name would have been enshrined 
for ever in the grateful recollection of his countrymen. He would 
have gone down to posterity as the one Englishman who in that 
Council of nominees had had the courage and the honesty to with- 
stand tyranny to its face. He might have so acted without any per- 
sonal risk, for, a Puisne J udge of the Supreme Court, he was entirely 
independent of the Company. 

But he was dumb, and spake not. He afterwards stated that he 
believed the assertion of the Governor-General, that the measure was 
not to be directed against the English Press. ; 

Unopposed, therefore, it became law. 

It has been said that strong measures were earnestly required. 
This was one of them. With the whole country up in arms, with 
station after station rising in revolt, the opportunity was chosen to 
insult the entire European community, to place them before the law 
on a level with the natives who had revolted, to show contempt for 
the rights and privileges which they had inherited from their ances- 
tors, and to intimate to them, in a manner that could not be misun- 
derstood, that they were living under a despotic Government. This 
treatment was the better appreciated by the inhabitants of Calcutta, as 
they had but just given the best proofs in their power of their earnest 
desire to assist the Government to strengthen its hands in the crisis. 

It will be recollected that in May, the offers of the inhabitants of 
Calcutta to serve as volunteers had been contemptuously refused. 
In June the Government found that had those offers been then ac- 
cepted, they would have been in a position to detach a reinforcement 
of at least one European Eegiment to assist our countrymen at 
Cawnpore. Rendered wise by experience, they now desired the aid 
which they had before declined. But there was one difficulty; the 
Calcutta residents were not likely to proffer their services again, and 
the Government did not wish to place itself in the ‘‘humiliating 
position ” of having to ask for them. In this emergency negotiations 
were opened between some of the officials of Government House and 
the leading merchants. The latter w^ere assured that if they wmuld 
offer their services again, the Government would accept them. This 
compromise was arranged, and on the 12th of June Lord Canning 
announced, that having received many offers from the inhabitants to 
enrol themselves, he had much pleasure in accepting them, and 
directed the formation of a corps of Cavalry and Infantry. Such 
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was the origin of the Volunteer Guards of Calcutta, — a body of men 
comprehending the leading lawyers, merchants, and tradesmen of the 
place, who, foregoing their customary pleasures, gave themselves up 
ungrudgingly to all the fatigues of drill and discipline ; who, through 
the long nights of the hot weather, and the inclement rainy season, 
took all the duties of a corps of the line ; who, by their very formation, 
gave the first check to the insolent demeanour of the natives of 
Calcutta ; who were instrumental in saving that city from the horrors 
of an insurrection ; who, raised in June, were thoroughly organised 
in July, and who, when brigaded with crack Highland Regiments in 
November, were halted by Sir Robert Garrett, in order that he 
might compliment them upon the unsurpassed manner in which they 
went through their duties. It cannot be denied that but for the 
Calcutta Guards, Horse and Foot, this city, in the suburbs of which 
were 60,000 fanatical Mahomedans, ready and waiting the opportunity 
for a rise, would, in all probability, have been exposed to the most 
imminent peril. 

On the 12th June, Lord Canning accepted their services; on the 
¥ ^®warded them by gagging the Press, of which they were 
the principal supporters. 

It cannot be denied that the Gagging Act of the 13th June, 1857, 
was a very bold measure, but the Calcutta^ public l)ad not many 
hours to wait before they had ocular demonstration^ that it was the 
work of very timid men. 

On the evening of the same day an express arrived from Major- 
General (now Sir John) Hearsey, commanding at Barrackpore, to 
the effect that the native troops there contemplated rising that night, 
that he was about to send for the 78th Highlanders from Chinsura, 
and he prciposed disarming them all, to prevent the outbreak which 
must otherwise ensue. The Government, terribly alarmed, at once 
authorised General Hearsey to carry out his views. 

^ It^ has been said by a great writer, that ‘‘ there is- scarcely a less 
dignified entity than a patrician in a panic.'" The veriest sceptic as 
to the truth of this aphorism could have doubted no longer, had he 
witnessed the living panorama of 'Calcutta on the 14th June. All 
was panic, disorder, and dismay. The wildest reports were in circu- 
lation. It was all but universally credited that the Barrackpore 
brigade was in full march on Calcutta, that the people in the suburbs 
had already risen, that the King of Oudh, with his followers, were 
plundering Garden Reach. Those highest in office were the first to 
give the alarm.. There were Secretaries to Government running 
over to Members of Council, loading their pistols, barricading the 
doors, sleeping on sofas j Members of Council abandoning their 
houses with their families, and taking refuge on board ship : crowds 
ot lesser celebrities, impelled by these examples, having hastily 
collected their valuables, were rushing to the Fort, only too happy 
to e permitted to sleep under the Fort guns. Horses, carriages, 
palanquins, vehicles of every sort and kind, were put into requisition 
to convey panic-stricken fugitives out of the reach of imaginary cut- 
throats. In the suburbs, almost every house belonging to th'e Christian 

H 
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population was abandoned. Half-a-dozen determined fanatics could 
have burned down three parts of the town. A score of London 
thieves would have made their fortunes by plundering the houses in 
the neighbourhood of Chowringhee * which had been abandoned by 
their inmates. 

It must in fairness be admitted, that whilst his advisers — the 
patricians of Leadenhall Street— were hiding under sofas, and secret- 
ing themselves in the holds of the vessels in port, Lord Canning 
himself maintained a dignified, attitude : his palace remained guarded 
by armed Sepoys : he might have provoked the danger, but he, did 
not finch when it was at hand. Meanwhile General Hearsey, at 
Barrackpore, had quietly disarmed the Sepoys : they had been de- 
terred, probably by the extra precautions which were taken, from 
rising in the night, and when morning came, and they saw the 78th 
Highlanders march into the station, they felt that the game was up. 
But there can be little doubt but that some of the bolder spirits amongst 
them had been anxious to hasten an emeute before the arrival of the 
78th. But whatever their intentions, their hearts failed them when 
the hour for action arrived. It passed, and they saw themselves 
overmatched. The entire brigade, comprising the 2nd Grenadiers, 
43rd Light Infantry, 70th]Srative Infantry, and a portion of the 34th, 
was disarmed successfully dn the afternoon of the 14th. This result 
having been telegraphed up to Calcutta, the native troops on duty there 
were marched into the Fort, and were disarmed without resistance. 

On the following morning, the King of Oudh and his Pi'ime 
Minister, Ally Nucky Khan, were arrested. Every precaution had 
been taken to prevent resistance : a detachment of the 37th Foot and 
a company of Eoyal Artillery were posted in the vicinity of the house 
occupied by the ex-king, every outlet was secured, and every salient 
point commanded by our guns. Mr. Edmonstone, the Foreign 
Secretary, then went forward to the residence of the Prime Minister, 
and asked for him. “ He is at his prayers,” was the reply. Mr. 
Edmonstone signified his intention of waiting, and at the end of half 
an hour, Ally Nucky Khan appeared. He seemed a little startled at 
the sight ot the soldiers^ <but quickly regaiited his composure, and 
when it was signified to him that his presence was required in the 
Fort, he simply acquiesced. His house was then searclied, and him- 
self and his papers w^e secured. The party then proceeded to the 
king’s apartments : after some little delay they were admitted. Mr. 
Edmonstone almost immediately broached the subject of his visit. He 
plainly told the ex-king that the Governor- General had reason to 
believe that he had connected himself with the disafiPected in the 
Bengal army, and that he wished to see him. Wajid Ally, taking off 
his jewelled turban and placing it before the Foreign Secretary, 
replied, “If I have by word, by deed, or in any way whatever 
encpuraged the mutineers, I am worthy of any punishment that can 
be devised : I am ready to go wherever the Governor- General thinks 
fit.’’ The public apartments, but not the zenana, were searched for 

* The patrician quarter of Calcutta. 
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papers, but, as might have been anticipated, none of any importance 
were found. As the king was being carried off, a ludicrous incident 
happened. The inmates of the zenana had been spectators, behind a 
lattice, of the scene : as the king was departing, one of them, tall, 
dark, and ill-favoured, stepped into the room, and forbad his removal. 
‘‘‘What will the king do without us?” was the burden of her song, 
accompanied by protestations of his innocence. They were of no 
avail ; the king and his minister were both taken off and lodged 
in the Fort ; the former in the Government House there, the latter 
in the Eoyal Barracks, both guarded by Europeans. 

The demeanour of both prisoners since their incarceration has been 
strikingly characteristic of their respective characters. Whilst the 
King has relapsed into the state of idiot cy which is natural to him, 
Ally Nucky Khan has omitted no plan, has left no stone unturned, 
with the view of communicating "with his friends outside. He has 
admitted, in the course of conversation, that he considered the in- 
^surrection as a just measure of retaliation for the seizure of Oudh ; 
that we, leaving the high road of justice, had condescended to fight 
them with the weapons of trickery and expediency, and that we ought 
not to he surprised at their meeting our attacks with the weapons we 
had selected. 

That he was the soul of the plot, that that plot was organised and 
arranged at Garden Eeach, is beyond a doubt. The Government of 
India have, or had, in their possession, proofs sufficient to convict the 
King of Oudh and his minister of complicity in the plan of insurrec- 
tion. Whether they will use them is another question. The lives of 
their enemies seem to have a far greater value in their eyes than the 
lives of those English troops who have been sent out to subdue 
them. 

The King of Oudh was arrested on the 15th June: on the l7th 
Sir Patrick Grant arrived from Madras.. He brought with him the 
account of General Barnard^’s first victory at Delhi — the victory of 
the 8th June. Great was the delight; it was even announced by 
vice-regal lips that evening that Delhi had fallen. Intense was the 
gratification of every on#; the Gagging Act was for the moment for- 
gotten, until it was discovered that instead of the city it was only the 
cantonment of Delhi of which we had obtained possession. Still Sir 
Patrick Grant had arrived ; and at first many men believed in Sir 
Patrick. It was thought that he would give a tone to the proceed- 
ings of Government, that he would infuse a little energy into their 
counsels, and induce them to- feel that the Sepoy Army, and not the 
European population, was the enemy most to be feared. Such were 
the feelings with which Sir Patrick Grant's arrival was greeted. 
He held the command for nearly two months. What he did during 
that interval has not been made public. Ensconced in his comfort- 
able quarters in Government House he may have performed wonders 
— upon paper ; but one thing is certain, that the public mind was 
sensibly relieved, when it was announced, in the month of August, 
that Sir Colin Campbell had arrived to relieve him. Simultaneously, 
in the same steamer in fact with Sir Patrick Grant, arrived Genei'al 
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Havelock, Adjutant- General of H.M. forces in India. This officer, 
on the breaking out of hostilities with Persia, had been sent to 
Buahire to assume the command of a division ; he had commanded 
the troops at the attack of Mohumrah, and was preparing to give 
further proofs of his capacity for command, when the preliminaries of 
peace were signed. Havelock then returned to Bombay, and, un- 
aware of the state of the country between Meerut and Calcutta, sailed 
for the latter place before even he had heard of General Anson’s 
demise. Had the intelligence of that melancholy event reached 
him before leaving Bombay, he would not have come on to Calcutta, 
as his proper place as Adjutant- General of H.M. forces would have 
been with the temporary Commander-in-Chief, General Somerset. • 

Providentially he did not hear of it until he had too far progressed 
in his voyage to be able to return. General Havelock had seen per- 
haps more Indian service than any living man. He had served 
throughout the first Burmese war, of which he wrote a clear and 
graphic history. In 1838-9 he went into Affghanistan, and only left 
it in 1842 in company with the avenging armies of Pollock and Nott : 
he had in fact remained one of the illustrious garrison of Jellalabad, 
throughout our terrible disasters in that country. In the campaign 
of Gwalior, in 1843, and in the Sutlej campaigns of 1845-6, he took a 
distinguished part, having in one action had two horses, in another a 
third horse, shot under him. It was after this that he became first 
Quarter-Master-General, and subsequently Adjutant-General of H.M. 
forces in India. In his private life, and in manner, Havelock was tlie 
most quiet and retiring of men. He ate and drank little — sufficient 
only for the purposes of life, and devoted his whole time to his pro- 
fession and to his God. Religion was not with him a mere outward 
sign ; it was a part, and by far the most important part of his daily 
exercises. He had mourned over the idolatry-encouraging system of 
the Government of India, but he was powerless to prevent it. Never- 
theless, he was one of those men who, in olden days, would have led 
the Crusaders to Ascalon, and whose deep enthusiasm would have 
inspired all around him with equal fervour in the cause. 

Who indeed that saw that spare figure, ftlow the middle height, 
that pale, thoughtful face, seldom showing any interest in the general 
conversation, but often lighted up by the latent fire within, would 
have thought him capable of miglity deeds ? He would sit silent 
and meditative. He might be thinking of the yet possible destiny of 
India under a bold and God-feai'ing policy. The smile would gleam 
on his face, but as quickly die away, for what chance seemed there 
then of action for him? He was approaching the term of life,*’tlie 
end of his days, and all India lay before him calm and still, not a 
breath agitating her bosom, not even a ripple indicating the quarter 
from which a storm might be approaching. The faith of our rulers 
in Hinduism was never stronger. 

Who that saw him then would have believed that that pale, thin, 
spare man, studiously avoiding all fare but the plainest, was the hero 
who would place his heel on the neck of this terrible rebellion? — ^was 
the man who, under a July, August, and September sun, — deadly to 
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the strongest, — would march without tents agaii^st twenty time^is 
number, would baffle all their attempts to overwhelm him Who 
would ever make a retreat the prelude of a further step in advance ; 
and finally, after three months* encounters with a persevering toe, 
would succeed in forcing his way, at the head of 2,500 British troops, 
through 50,000 fanatics, holding the largest and most defe^ible city 
in Asia, and be the first to bring relief to our countrymen. 

And yet Havelock did all this. 

This day, 27th November, intelligence has reached Calcutta that 
he is dead. Mourn not for him, my countrymen, for a nobler and a 
purer spirit never winged its way to its God. Mourn rathei for 
India, that at such a crisis as this, a God-fearing soldier, a Christian 
warrior, as yet unsurpassed — in the present crisis unequalled by any 
should have been removed from the head of her armies ! 

An officer of far inferior rank to General Havelock, Captain 
Stuart Beatson of the 1st Bengal Cavalry, came round to Calcutta 
about the same time. He was an officer of great promise, of very 
considerable talent, and of a very manly nature. He, too, on the 
outbreak of tlie war with Persia, had been sent to that country to 
raise a regiment of Arab Horse. But peace was concluded too soon 
for his ambition, and he returned to Bombay. Arriving there, he 
heard of this mutiny, and that his own regiment, the 1st Cavalry, had 
broken out into insurrection at Mhow. It had previously been his 
intention to proceed to England to recruit his failing health, but on 
hearing this intelligence, he came round to Calcutta, determined to 
place his services at the disposal of the Government, in the hope that 
he might be useful in some way. He had scarcely arrived before he 
was struck with the fact, that all or the greater part of our native 
cavalry having mutinied, we should experience the greatest diffi- 
culties from our deficiencies in that arm. Looking about him and 
making inquiries, it appeared to him, that it would he feasible to 
Vaise a corps of Eurasian Cavalry on the spot, provided the Govern- 
ment would sanction the arrangement. He accordingly drew up a 
scheme, the bases of which were, forty rupees per mensem nett pay 
to each trooper, the Government furnishing horse, arms, and accou- 
trements. But the eyes of the Government were not even yet opened 
to the necessities of the times. The scheme was of a novel character; 
Captain Beatson had no personal acquaintance with any of the Secre- 
taries or Members of Council; his scheme was’ rejected, and he was 
himself informed that the Government had no need of his services.^ 
One month later, when Havelock was advancing towards Cawn- 
pore, when the fiend Nana Sahib was escaping for want of cavalry to 
pursue him, when the prices of horses had risen enormously, the 
Government which had rejected Captain Beatson’s plan of forty 
rupees per mensem, was compelled to raise a corps on the infinitely 
more expensive basis of 100 xmpees per mensem for each trooper, 
with horse, arms, accoutrements, and camp equipage supplied by 
. Government. 


* My informant received this account from Captain Beatson himself. 
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But although Captain Beatson’s offers were not appreciated by 
the members of Government, he received shortly after the oflPer of 
the highest appointment in his gift from one second to none in his 
capability of judging men — General Havelock. 

Before, however, alluding to this officer’s nomination to high 
command, it will be as well to give a brief detail of the events which 
had been occurring in different parts of the country, and accounts of 
which reached Calcutta about this time. 

Of the places or districts which^ had been especially distinguished 
by deeds of atrocity, and intelligence of which reached Calcutta at 
the end of June, Central India and Rohilcund demand separate 
chapters; Futtehpore, Jhansie, ^Nowgong and Rohnee may be treated 
of here. 

Futtehpore is a small civil station, distant about two-thirds of the 
road from Allahabad to Cawnpore. It is the centre of a Mahomedan 
district, and indeed furnishes many of the recruits for the Cavalry. 
The native troops there consisted of a detachment of fifty men from 
the 6th Regiment, stationed at Allahabad. Besides these were only 
the usual hangers-on of a civil station, consisting of burkundazes, 
chuprasses, deeroghas, moonsips, and others. The residents com- 
prehended the judge, the magistrate and collector, the assistant- 
magistrate, the opium agent, salt agent, the doctor, and three or four 
gentlemen connected with the railway; in addition to these, amongst 
the officials, was the deputy-magistrate, a native and a Mahomedan.* 

Although the district had been tolerably quiet during May, yet in 
anticipation of possible evil the residents had adopted the wise pre- 
caution of sending their wives and families to Allahabad. At the 
same time they made arrangements for all to assemble in the house 
occupied by the magistrate in case of need. On the 4th they received 
an account of the events of the 30th May at Lucknow, and an inti- 
mation from Cawnpore that the troopers of the 2nd Cavalry would 
certainly rise in insurrection that evening. On the following day 
(oth June) heavy firing was heard in the direction of Cawnpore, 
only forty miles distant ; the residents accordingly adopted the pre- 
caution of all sleeping on the flat roof of their house, with their 
weapons by their sides, to guard against surprise. On the following 
day, expecting a party of the 2nd Cavalry and o6th Kative Infantry 
in progress to Cawnpore, they deemed it advisable to make a peima- 
nent lodgment on the roof, conveying thither tents, water, provisions, 
ammunition, &e. On the 7th this detachment arrived, and shortly 
after, in confirmation of the worst fears of the residents, made an 
attempt on the treasury. The loyalty,” however, of the 6th repulsed 
them — this loyalty consisting in an earnest desire to appropriate the 
treasure to themselves, and to permit none to share it with them. 
The troopers shortly after went on towards Cawnpore. 

Thus far they w^ere delivered, but they 'were still in a hostile 


* The name of this man -was Hikmut-oolla Khan • on the ai rival of Havclock’t» 
victorious force at Futtehpore six weeks subsequently, he went out to congratulate 
him, was recognised, and hanged. 
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country, and in a dangei'ous position. That same day they received 
intelligence of the Allahabad catastrophe ; they learned that the 
deputy-collector and all their subordinates had turned against them, 
and that some mutinous troopers, accompanied by some released 
prisoners, were in full march for the place. Still, unable to devise a 
feasible plan of escape, they determined on remaining ; they barri« 
caded the house, and waited the issue. 

On the 9th the ruffians came on, and, burning every bungalow, 
threatened to attack them. But they showed a determined front, 
and the natives, with their instinctive dread of Europeans, feared to 
make the assault. During the day they heard that the 6th from 
Allahabad, and some mutineers from Cawnpore, were marching upon 
them. In the afternoon, the recreant deputy-collector, attended hy a 
lari^e body of armed men, made Ms way towards them, apparently on 
a friendly errand, hut our countrymen, suspecting him, made the best 
of their way to the roof. That night, environed by dangers, they 
held a council of war, in which it was resolved to fly. Accordingly, 
at 10 F. M., they mounted their horses, and attended by four sowars 
who were faithful, all started for Banda, which, after many difficulties 
and hair-breadth escapes, they reached in safety. 

All started — all save one — the judge, Bobert Tucker of the Civil 
Service; he steadily and manfully refused to desert his post. He 
remained as usual in his own house. But the natives who had been 
deterred from attacking eleven armed Englishmen, felt themselves 
not unequal to the murder^ of one. They could not appreciate the 
sublime rashness which prompted Mr. Tucker to remain alone at 
Euttehpore ; nay, so confident did they feel of “ victory over him, 
and so determined were they on his death, that, at the suggestion of 
the deputy-collector, who now openly avowred himself their leadei% 
they resolved upon making him undergo the mockery of a trial, with 
all the forms of the Civil Court. Full of this idea they marched 
against him. 

But Mr. Tucker, enthusiast as he was, was not the man to give 
away his life. The native Christian who witnessed the attack upon 
him asserts, that he killed sixteen men with his own hand before he 
was secured. Secured, however, he was at last. He was, in mockery, 
tried; of course condemned; and, as naturally, executed. His hands, 
head, and feet were cut offi, and held up for the inspection of the 
rabble — the deputy-collector being present, and directing the pro- 
ceedings. 

It is a noticeable fact that, under the regime of the exclusive Civil 
Service, those men only have been chosen for the appointment of 
deputy-collector who, in the opinion of the civilians, were the elite 
of the natives of India. It is also to be observed that, in the month 
of February, 1857, a project of law had been read a second time in 
the Legislative Council, without opposition from any of the Civil 
members, by which it was proposed to place the persons and property 
of Europefins under the jurisdiction of natives of even a lower class 
than those who, like the Futtehpore assassin, filled the oflice of 
deputy-collector. Had the mutiny been unhappily postponed one 
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year, our civilian legislators, labouring for their exclusive system, 
would have organised a system by which men devoid of honour, 
without conscience or self-respect, and gifted only with a smattering 
of education, would have been placed as arbiters over the lives and 
Ibrtunes of our countrymen in India. 

Can we wonder that the isolated mutiny of one regiment drifted 
into a wide-spread insurrection in the hands of puling theorists such 
as these ? 

We must turn for a moment to another horrible incident, the details 
of which made Calcutta mad for vengeance about this time, — the 
massacre of Jhansie. 

The town of Jhansie, in Bundelcund, lies in the direct route from 
Agra to Saugor, about 140 miles south of the former. It is sur- 
rounded by a wall, and this again is overlooked by the fort, a lofty 
stone building, surmounted by a round tower. In the cantonments, 
which were outside and a little distance from the town, was a smaller 
fortified building, denominated the Star Fort, in which the guns and 
treasure were deposited. 

The garrison of Jhansie was composed entirely of natives. There 
were a detail of Foot Artillery, the left wing of the 12th Hegiment, the 
head quarters and right wing of the 14th Irregular Cavalry. Towards 
the end of May, apprehensions of an outbreak were entertained, as 
some of the agents of the dewan of the Fanee of the district were 
discovered plotting to seduce the Sepoys ; but there was nothing in 
the demeanour of the latter to sanction the belief that they had been 
in any way successful. Still, as a precautionary measure, the au- 
thoiities stored the Star Fort with provisions and ammunition. 

To their dismay, on the afternoon of the 4th June, a company of 
the 12th Fegiment marched into this fort, and announced their in- 
tention of holding it on their own account. The greater part of the 
residents then retired to the town fort ; but the regimental officers 
went among their men, and, encouraged by their demeanour, which 
was quiet and respectful, ordered a parade tor the following morning. 
The parade was held, and the native officers and men of infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery solemnly declared that it was tlieir intention to 
stand by their officers to the last. That very afternoon they all 
rose in revolt. The Irregular Cavalry, scouring across the plain, came 
upon two officers of the 12th : these they shot dead with their 
carbines. They then made a rush at their own commanding officer, 
who, well mounted, was making for the fort; but though they managed 
to wound him, he reached the fort in safety, and our countrymen on 
the ramparts, opening fire on liis pursuers, killed some five or six 
of them. There was only one officer now remaining outside, and 
he was on foot — Lieutenant Turnbull of the Artillery — a young 
man of gr'^at promise, and of a fine, generous disposition. Despairing 
of escape, and believing himself unseen, be climbed a large leafy tree, 
about midway between the fort and the cantonment. But a miserable 
townsman had seen him, and this wretch, in his fanatic zeal, or, 
perhaps, in a true spirit of Asiatic servility, could not rest till he had 
pointed him out to the sowars. He was at once shot down. 
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With loud shouts the mutineers then proceeded against the fort, 
and, on the second day, the Ranee sent her guns and elephants to 
assist them. But there was not only force without, there was treachery 
within. The Europeans numbered only fifty-five, including women and 
children : the natives who were with them were numerically superior. 
Two of these, brothers, were discovered in the act of opening one of the 
gates to the enemy. Lieutenant Powys, who saw them, instantly shot 
one dead, and was himself cut down by the brother. Captain Burgess 
avenged him in a second, and the assassins lay side by side in the ditch. 

But provisions were failing them ; two attempts to communicate 
with Nagode and Gwalior had been abortive ; some Eurasians who 
had tried to escape over the parapet had been caught and killed ; all 
appeared hopeless. At this crisis, the Ranee sent to say that, if they 
would surrender, their lives should be spared, and they should be 
sent safely to some other station. She swore, the troopers of the 
cavalry swore, the Sepoys swore, the native gunners swore, to adhere 
to these terms. Seizing this as the only chance of life, unable indeed 
to hold out for twenty-four hours longer, the garrison surrendered. 

They came out two and two ; as they advanced through the line of 
cavalry and infantry they saw none but hostile faces, but there was 
no movement against them. At last, every Christian had quitted the 
fort : then was commenced a deed of ruthless treachery, unsurpassed 
even by the Nana Sahib. The gates were shut behind them ; they 
were seized, the men and women separated, and tied together in two 
rows, facing one another ; the children standing by their motliei’S. 
The men were then decapitated ; the children were seized, and cut in 
halves before their mothers' eyes ; and last of all, the ladies found 
what, under those circumstances, they must have felt to be a happy 
release in death. 

The natives, upon whose authority it is alone possible to give any 
details of this terrible massacre, assert that the lives of the quarter- 
master sei'geant and his wife were spared : nothing has since been 
heard of them ; but it has been ascertained that his name was John 
Newton, that his wife was a country-born woman, or Eurasian, and 
th^t they had four daughters, all of whom wej*e with them in Jhansie 
when the troops mutinied. 

StLch was the massacre at Jhansie, a deed unsurpassed in fiendish 
cruelty by any in the world. In reflecting upon it, we are struck 
with the impolicy of allowing native troops to .be thus congregated 
in close vicinity to a native power beyond the influence of a European 
force ; with the folly, in any case or under any circumstances, of 
trusting to the oaths of natives ; with the preferable alternative of 
perishing of starvation or of running all the chances of war, to 
trusting to the tender mercies of the natives of India. 

It may be as well, for the sake of connection, to follow the move- 
ments of the other wings of the same regiments in Nowgong, the sister 
station to Jhansie, in Bundelkund. At Nowgong were quartered a 
company of Artillery, the head quarters and right wing 12th Regiment 
Native Infantry, and the left wing 14th Irregular Cavalry, the whole 
under the command of Major Kirke of the 12th. On the 5th of J une, 
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the wing of 12th Regiment volunteered to march against the Delhi 
mutineers : the men of that wing and the native gunners pro- 
fessed the most enthusiastic loyalty, whilst the sowars* of the 
14th stood aloof, and acted as if they believed it was impossible to 
doubt them. On the 8th, the account of the terrible events of that 
morning at Jhansie reached them ; on the following day the Artillery 
volunteered to go against Delhi. But something in the deportment 
of the men having excited suspicion, four of their number, notoriously 
disaffected, were seized, and, it being dangerous in the temper of the 
men to try them by court-martial, were sent off to the Fort of Chut- 
terpore. This bold demonstration had a wonderful effect for the 
moment, and that day and the next morning all appeared quiet. 
But on the evening of the 10th, as the guards were being relieved, 
three Sepoys of the 12th, all of tliem Sikhs, an& one a large and very 
powerful man, stepped forward with loaded muskets, went up to the 
havildar-major, and shot him dead. They then made a dash at the 
guns : these the Artillery sergeant made an effort to defend ; but, 
_deserted by his own men, be was compelled to fly, and, though fired 
at, he succeeded in getting off. Almost immediately, a discharge of 
musketry was heard from the lines — a sure sign that the revolt was 
universal. 

But the officers did not flinch from their duty. Careless of the 
consequences to themselves, they rushed to the parade, and en- 
deavoured by every argument in their power to induce the men not 
to swerve from their allegiance. But their efforts were not very 
successful : about a hundred rallied round them, out of five times 
that number, and accompanied them to the appointed rendezvous at 
the mess-house. 

Here also all the residents w^ere assembled. It being evident ‘that 
the efforts of the mutineers would not stop at this point. Major Kirke 
endeavoured to persuade the hundred “staunch” Sepoys to go out 
and attack the enemy before their preparations were completed. But 
not a man would stir. At this moment, before any definite plan of 
action had been settled, the mutineers brought up the guns to bear 
upon the mess-Kouse: intelligence also reached them that the sowars 
were going from house to house thirsting for their blood. Unless they 
were prepared to undergo the fate of their friends at Jhansie, ‘there 
was left them hut the resource of flight. On flight then they de- 
termined ; and mounting horses, buggies, and a carriage drawn by 
three camels, and accompanied by about eighty Sepoys, they started. 

It does not belong to this history to follow them in their flight. It 
will sufiice to say, that after suffering incredible hardships, after en- 
during in fifteen days privations more than sufficient to be allotted to 
an ordinary existence, a few of them arrived in safety at Banda: of 
the rest many were killed by the natives, others struck down by the 
SUB. Those that were saved bore up with the most unflinching for- 
titude, with the most unselfish hei’oism, — the men guarding the 
women with the utmost solicitude, — caring not for the ladies only, 


^ Troopers. 
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but for tbe sergeant’s wife, evincing in the trying circumstances 
under wMch they were placed a firm reliance on a jSigher Power.* 
They did not abandon one another, neither did He desert them. 

It is necessary that one more tragical event should be recorded — 
the murderous assault at Pohnee. Bohnee is a new station in the 
Sonthal district, distant about 300 miles from Calcutta. It was the 
head-quarters of the 5th IiTegular Cavalry : there were present of that 
regiment Major Macdonald, commanding; Sir Norman Leslie, the 
Adjutant; and Br. Grant. On the 8th June these three officers were 
seated outside the bungalow of the first-named, engaged in friendly 
conversation. During a pause, Dr. Grant rose, wdth the intention of 
entering the bungalow. In the very act of rising he noticed the 
stealthy approach of three men, apparently strangers. As he turned 
to point them out to his companions, the intruders, drawing their 
swords, rushed upon them. Our party were without weapons of any 
sort, and had not time to fly. Sir Norman Leslie indeed turned to 
enter the house in search ot his sword, but his foot slipping at the 
threshold, he was cut down at once. The other two seized the chairs 
on which they had been sitting, and with them endeavoured to ward 
off the blows aimed at them. Both, however, were wounded, Major 
Macdonald receiving three severe cuts on the head ; and the affair 
would probably have terminated unfavourably for both of them, when 
unaccountably their assailants lost heart and fled. It was not known 
who they were ; there was a guai‘d close to the house, but the troopers 
composing it declared that they had neither seen nor heard anything 
of the intruders. 

The news of this dastardly attack was quickly conveyed to the 
lines; ail the men were instantly collected, and their swords drawn 
lor inspection ; all, however, were found clean : not a speck of blood 
was apparent on any of them. All was mystery: no suspicion 
attached to the men of the regiment, who had up to that time behaved 
well ; and from the fact of the murderers having worn dhotees f, they 
were believed to be disbanded Sepoys, many of whom had been seen 
in the neighbourhood. 

Such were the first impressions, but time brings to. light every evil 
deed. It was ascei'tainecl, by the confession of a comrade, that these 
men belonged to Major Macdonald’s own corps. They were at once 
seized, brought to a drum -head court-martial, and sentenced to be 
hanged. Now came the trying moment, it was impossible to say 
whether these men had or had not any accomplices in the regiment ; 
whether the entire corps was not infected. They might refuse to 
allow the sentence of death to be carried out ; they might turn 
against their officers, only two in number, one of them deprived of 
his scalp. These contingencies appeared not only possible but pro- 
bable : more unlikely events had happened«before, and have occurred 
since. In this emergency Major Macdonald showed the undaunted 

* Mrs. Mawe’s narratiye, sent by Lady Canning to the Queen. Captain Scott’s 
letter, published in the Times. 

f A cloth wrapped round the loins. 
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pluck of a Briton. Let him tell his own story; it is worth record- 
ing; ‘‘ One of the prisoners was of very high caste and influence, and 
this man I determined to treat with the greatest ignominy by getting 
a low caste man to hang him. To tell the truth, I never for a 
moment expected to leave the hanging scene alive ; but I determined 
to do my duty, and well knew the effect that pluck and decision had 
on the natives. The regiment was drawn out ; wounded cruelly as I 
was, I had to see everything done myself, even to the adjusting of the 
ropes, and saw them looped to run easy. Two of the culprits were 
paralysed with fear and astonishment, never dreaming that I should 
dare to hang them without an order from Government. The third 
said he would nat be hanged, and called on the Prophet and on his 
comrades to rescue him. This was an awful moment ; an instant's 
hesitation on my part, and probably I should have had a dozen balls 
through me ; so I seized a pistol, clapped it to the man’s ear, and said, 
with a look there was no mistake about, ‘ Another word out of your 
mouth and your brains shall be scattered on the ground.’ He 
trembled and held his tongue. The elephant came up, he was put on 
his back, the rope adjusted, the elephant moved, and he was left 
dangling. I then had the others up and off in the same way. And 
after some time, when I dismissed the men of the regiment to their 
lines, and still found my head on my shoulders, I really could scarcely 
believe it.” 

In another letter, in reply to a brother officer who advised him to 
go away on account of his wounds, he replied : Certainly not ; leave 
any strange oflicer with the men ! I’d rather stay and die first.” 

Such is the stuff of which British officers are composed ! Who can 
wonder that, in spite of divided counsels, or orders and counter- 
orders, of procrastination unheard of before, of the weakest, the most 
selfish, and most incapable Government that ever ruled in any crisis, 
the mutiny should have been put down ? Had Captain Macdonald 
gone away for the cure of his wounds, had he flinched on the day of 
execution, had he feared to take upon himself the responsibility of 
ordering that execution, the oth Irregulars would then and there 
liave risen in revolt. Subsequent events have proved, that there 
was at that time an organised conspiracy in the regimeni ; that many 
knew of the plot to assassinate their three officers ; that they waited 
its fulfilment to rise eii masse. 

They w^ere cowed first by the ill-success of the plot, secondly 
by the determined spirit and truly English pluck displaved by 
Major Macdonald. At the execution, everything depended upon his 
spirit. Another call from the condemned trooper to his comi ades to 
save him, and Major Macdonald’s life would not have been worth 
live minutes’ purchase. The regiment would have risen ; and in the 
middle of June an insurrection in that part of the country would 
have endangered Calcutta, Patna, and the whole of Bengal. 

And yet although Major Macdonald’s firmness undoubtedly saved 
us at that time from a great calamity, we fail to trace in the papers 
published by authority any signification to him of the approval of 
the Supreme Government. There are glorifications in extenso of 
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civilians, an occasional notice of military men, but in praise of Major 
Macdonald, the Government of Lord Canning is silent.^ Does any 
one inquire the reason? Major Macdonald was a‘ nominee of the 
late Sir Charles Napier. For a deed of unflinching daring and 
ready presence of mind in shutting the gates of the fortress of 
Umritsur against the whole body of the mutinous 66th in 1849-50, 
Sir Charles Napier gave him the command of the 5th Irregulars. 
To the army at large the bestowal of an appointment by that great 
man was a proof that it had been deserved-; from the clique that 
ruled at Calcutta, it insured coldness, neglect, often insolence. The 
account of these massacres arriving towards the end of June simul- 
taneously with rumours of butcheries at Hansi and Hipar, with tele- 
graphic messages from Sir Henry Lawrence, intimating that he was 
closely besieged and could afford no help to Sir Hugh Wheeler, who 
was worse off than himself, at length aroused Government from its 
lethargy. It was resolved to assemble a considerable force at Alla- 
habad, and to make an onward movement towards Cawnpore. 
General Havelock was selected to command it. He appointed 
Captain Stuart Beatson, before referred to, as his Adjutant-Ge- 
neral ; and, accompanied by him, on the centenary of Plassey, left 
Calcutta to assume his command. 

That day too was another panic day in Calcutta. The ‘^pa- 
tricians ” had imbibed the idea that there was to be an universal 
rising. The scene of the 14th was therefore repeated, although on 
a scale not quite so large ; that is to say, the wives and daughters 
were sent on board ship, but there was less personal apprehension. 
In the interval ridicule had done her work, and fears, if entertained 
at all, were less loudly expressed. There is little pleasure in dwell- 
ing upon such a topic; it has been introduced to show that the men 
who advised and passed the Gagging Act were bolder in the 
Council Chamber than they cared to be on other occasions, and to 
demonstrate the truth of the axiom, that there can be no more 
dangerous legislators than those who in every respect of life must 
be regarded as little men. 

From the contemplation of their characters, let us turn to a far 
nobler and more inspiriting theme; let us survey the actions of 
those who restored victory to our standards, and dwell, while we 
may, on the unsurpassed achievements of real men — men inspired 
by an earnestness of purpose, by a depth of zeal, by a determination 
to avenge the murder of our countrywomen, which those who guided 
our counsels in Calcutta could neither understand nor appreciate. 

* There is an expression of approval from the Commander-imChief, but it is 
not endorsed by the Governor-General 
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CHAPTER V. 

ALLAHABAD TO 4tH JULY. 

Colonel Neill left Benares on the night of the 9tli of June, and 
proceeded by post, in ^company with, forty-three men of his own 
regiment, to Allahabad, to the command of which post, in super- 
session of Colonel Simpson, he had been appointed. The road 
between the two stations was deserted; the post-horses had been 
carried off ; the country round about was infested with plunderers ; 
and it was with the utnaost difficulty and by intense labour, that a 
journey ordinarily occupying from eight to ten hours was performed 
by our troops in twenty-four. However, on the afternoon of the 
11th, the Colonel and his party found themselves at Jhoosie, a 
village on the high bank overlooking the junction of the Jumna and 
the Ganges, and the point where the road from Benares merges into 
the bridge of boats across the former river. This bridge, however, 
was partly destroyed and in the hands of the enemy : the village, or 
rather the suburb of Deragunj, which commands it, was also in 
their possession : not a boat was visible on the right bank : the men 
were prostrated by fatigue. But Colonel Neill was not the man to 
be overcome by any difficulties. Descending the Ganges below the 
junction, he obtained possession of a solitary boat, having bribed a 
native to bring it over from the right bank : in this he embarked a 
portion of his men, intending to wait for its return to cross over 
with the remainder; but at this juncture be was seen by the guards 
in the fort, and boats w^ere sent over for the whole detachment : by 
their means they all arrived safely in the fort, though completely 
exhausted by the long journey and the intense heat. 

His first act on arriving was to assume command. It was indeed, 
time. He found the fort invested ; the Sikhs, coaxed into the ap- 
pearance only of subordination ; confusion and disorder in every di- 
rection ; — an unchecked enemy without, vacillation within. 

He did not lose an hour. Notwithstanding his fatigue and con- 
sequent exhaustion, he did not sleep until he had arranged his plans 
for the early morrow. Day had scarcely dawned when the guns of 
the fort opened on the suburb of Deragunj, the head-quarters of 
the most bigoted Brahmins. After eighteen or twenty rounds had 
been fired, three companies of Sikhs, sixty Madras Fusiliers, and 
forty Irregular Cavalry, — the sole loyal remnant of the Oudh corps, — 
advanced from the fort, attacked the suburb, drove the enemy out, 
bayoneting all that came within their reach, burnt a great part of 
the village, and secured the bridge of boats. This he instantly 
caused to be repaired, and, placing at its head a company of Sikhs, 
re-opened the communications with the Benares road. 

The movement was opportune. The very next morning, 13th, 
Major Stephenson, at the head of a hundred Fusiliers, arrived at 
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Jhoosie : instead of being compelled to bunt for boats, and to expose 
himself and bis men to the deadly fury of a June sun, be was able, 
thanks to Colonel Neill’s vigour and forethought, to cross by the 
bridge of boats. 

On the same day an attack was made on the village of Kydgunj, 
situated midway between the fort and the city. The attacking 
party consisted of the Sikhs, the remnant of the Irregular Cavalry, 
and a small party of European Yolunteer Cavalry, composed of railway 
engineers and others, whom Colonel Neill, even in this short space 
of time, had succeeded in organising. The Sikhs went in advance, 
the cavalry ort theii* flanks. The enemy attempted a mere nominal 
resistance, and were driven out with loss. Our troops then returned 
to the fort. 

All this time, since the hour of Colonel Neill’s arrival in fact, a 
very sharp cannonade had been kept up day and night on the city. 
The enemy, headed by a fanatic Moulvie or priest, had taken up 
their head -quarters at the gardens of Sultan Khoosroo at the other 
extremity of the city, about three miles distant from the fort. They 
had few regular troops with them, but the whole country had lisen, 
and arms were plentiful. They had also possession of the two guns 
which we had lost on the bridge on the night of the 6th : they also 
occupied the cantonment and the villages in its vicinity. 

It was incumbent to dxnve them out of these positions. Colonel 
Neill having obtained an accurate plan of the station, and received 
reports from the residents of the bearings of the several villages, 
came to the conclusion that by marching from the fort directly on to 
the jail,— about three miles, and situated midway between the 
gardens of Sultan Khoosroo and the cantonments, — the enemy’s 
position would be cut in two, and he could destroy them at a blow. 

He was not, however, yet strong enough to attempt it : he had 
no carriage for his guns, and the Sikhs weve daily becoming more 
troublesome and more unmanageable. It was necessary, in the first 
instance, to deal with these men. 

It has been already related how, after the events of the 6th of June, 
Colonel Simpson permitted the most disgraceful pillage on the part of 
the Sikhs. The go-downs of the European merchants, of the agents 
of the steam companies, and of others, were plundered of all their 
contents ; the Sikhs were actually allowed to bring the property they 
had thus obtained into the fort, and to guard it as their own. There 
was, indeed, much more than sufficient for their own consumption, — 
and they are a money-loving race ; consequently, upon the arrival of 
the Europeans, they opened a store on their own account, and sold the 
liquor, — comprehending everything from brandy to champagne, — at 
four anas (sixpence) a bottle. The result was, that facilities to 
drunkenness were aflbrded to Europeans ; and experience has shown 
that that is a temptation that they are seldom able to resist. 

Colonel Neill’s object, then, was to deprive the Sikhs of this liquor, 
and to locate them outside the fort, away from our magazine ; for he 
did not quite trust them. But it was quite evident that they would 
not give up their plunder ; and it was doubtful whether they would 
leave the fort without a struggle. Under these circumstances, 
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Colonel Neiirs conduct was singularly judicious. He wislied to avoid 
embroiling himself with these men : he was anxious, indeed, that 
their sympathies should remain with us ; but he was as resolved to 
maintain discipline. He accomplished his purpose in this way: — he 
ordered the Commissariat to purchase from the Sikhs all the liquor 
in their possession: he then paraded the regiment, and, by dint of a 
little management, in which he was ably abetted by Major Brasyer, 
the Commandant, he succeeded in marching them out and in locating 
them outside the fort and under its guns, in some old storehouses on 
the banks of the J umna. The Sikhs had scarcely reached their new 
position before they were attacked by the enemy, and were, at first, 
compelled to retire ; but they soon regained their lost ground, and 
never after repeded from it. 

Secure in this important particular, Neill again turned to the 
enemy. Unable yet, from the causes before stated, to execute his 
plan of cutting them in two, he resolved to clear the suburbs, which 
had been re-occupied in the night. Accordingly, early on the 15th, 
he commenced pounding Kydgunj with round-shot ; he sent a steamer 
up the Jumna with twenty picked men and a howitzer-gun ; at the 
same time the Sikhs, supported by fifty Fusiliers and the cavalry, were 
directed to scour Kydgunj and penetrate beyond it. 

The plan succeeded admirably. The villages on the banks of the 
Jumna suffered very severely from the firing of the party on board 
the steamer, to which they were unable to reply with any effect. 
The land-party were opposed, the Europeans especially, very obsti- 
nately ; nevertheless, the rebels were so completely beaten, were fol- 
lowed up with such vigour, and lost so many men, that the chiefs of 
the insurrection were completely panic-stricken, and that very night 
the Moolvie himself, with three thousand of his followers, evacuated 
his quarters in the gardens of Sultan Khoosroo, and fled with precipi- 
tation across the Ganges into Oudh, 

This result was not known to Neill till the next morning. He had 
proposed sending a steamer up the Ganges, with the view of pro- 
curing bullocks for his guns. The steamer, indeed, had already started, 
when the news of the evacuation of the city reached him : his wmnts, 
in the way of bullocks, were at once supplied. It was fortunate ; 
as the small depth of water in the Ganges effectually prevented the 
progress of the steamer. 

On the 18lh, Lis force having been augmented by successive re- 
inforcements to 360 Europeans, he resolved to move out, and sweep 
the enemy altogether away. 

On that morning, therefore, while a steamer containing eighty 
Fusiliers and a hundred Sikhs steamed up the river to attack the 
villages of Durgabad, Sydabad, and Bussoolpore, on its banks, Neill, 
with the remainder of the Sikhs, 200 Fusiliers, and the cavalry, 
marched on the jaiL Interposed thus between the city and the in- 
surgent villages, he turned on the latter and destroyed them, — the 
enemy making no opposition. Finding the work of destruction so 
easy, he did not proceed vith the European portion of his force 
beyond the parade of the 6th, leav ing the Sikhs and the cavalry to 
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complete what he had so well begun. It was his intention to have 
permanently occupied the cantonments ; but cholera had broken out 
among his men. He therefore deemed it advisable to return with 
the Europeans to the fort, leaving ,the church to be occupied by the 
detachment of the 84th, then daily expected. 

That morning another party of one hundred and fifty Fusiliers, 
under Captain Fraser, reached Allahabad. This officer had been 
detached, in company with eighty sowars, under Lieut. Palliser and 
Mr. Chapman, an indigo planter, but to whom the necessities of the 
times had given the appointment of magistrate, to clear the country 
between Benares and Allahabad. Right well had the task been 
performed. Not long before, Mr. Moore, the Magistrate of Mirzapoie, 
had been murdered, in company with two friends, whilst bathing at 
Gopeegunj, midway between the two stations on the Grand Trunk 
Road. Terribly was their death avenged : everywhere our authority 
was re-asserted. One man in the neighbourhood of Sydabad, who had 
set himself up as Raja, having been caught and condemned to death, 
threatened to appeal to the Sudder.* In twenty minutes he was 
dangling from a tree ! Large quantities of plunder and treasure, to 
the extent of twelve thousand rupees, were recovered by this party ; 
and not only this, but communication with Benares was rendered 
facile and safe. From this day (the ISth) all opposition from the 
villages in the Allahabad district having ceased, the town having been 
coerced by a very heavy contribution — the native merchants having 
evinced the strongest feelings against us throughout — and the 
constant arrival of troops having been regulated, Colonel Neill turned 
.his attention to procuring carriage and stores for an onward movement. 
Indefatigable himself, he infused his own energy into all around him, 
and he received the most willing and effectual assistance from Messrs. 
Chester and Court, the Commissioner and Magistrate of the district, 
whose local knowledge and experience were invaluable. In a very few 
days affairs began to assume an improved aspect. The cantonment 
was occupied, carts and camels were brought in, and the natives, 
ready to run from one extreme to another, from crowing over our 
downfall became as cringing and as suppliant as before. On the 24th 
everything was getting on famously ; Captain Russell at the 
Ordnance, Captain Davidson in the Commissariat, and Captain 
Brown of the Artillery, and others, working well, and with effect. 
Neill superintending all, and encoui'aging them in their up-hill work. 
Throughout this period, the gallows were well at work. Daily some 
three or four scoundrels were brought in, who, on being convicted of 
being concerned in the massacre of our countrymen and women, were 
strung up without hesitation. Extraordinary was the effect of this 
promptitude. The natives, accustomed to our civil courts, to the long 
delays, the appeals, and all the trickery of native subordinates, 
could not comprehend this sharp and severe justice — this necessary 
retaliation on them for their misdeeds. 

* The highest court of appeal in India, presided over by civilians. Its natural 
action is to render the prompt execution of justice impossible. 

I 
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It was on this day, 24th June, that Neill, having surmounted all 
the difficulties in his path, having organized a force, ready to start in 
a few days for Cawnpore, learned that another was to reap the fruit 
of his labours — that he was superseded. 

It is true that he was superseded by Havelock : but to replace him 
at all was an injustice to him. He was the first man who had turned 
the tide of the mutiny ; his arrival at Benares had converted what 
might have been a massacre into a victory ; his presence at Allahabad 
had produced order out of chaos ; he had proved himself a real man ; 
he had gained the confidence of the tyoops under his command ; he 
had organised all the arrangements for the advance. It wms unfair to 
deprive him of the opportunity of reaping the fruit. It is true, I 
repeat, that he was superseded by a good man ; but it is a fact, that 
it was not because he was a good man that Havelock was appointed. 
They gave him the command because he wanted active employment. 
To prove that it was a mere hap-hazard selection, it is only necessary 
to point to the supersession of Havelock himself, after he had reached 
Cawnpore, by Sir James Outram, 

Nevertheless, disappointed as he doubtless felt, as he must have 
felt, the true-hearted Neill never relaxed a single energy. He was 
now working for another ; but he worked with as much heart and 
vigour as before : the preparations for the march of the column pro- 
gressed every day, and on the afternoon of the 30th June, a force, 
consisting of 300 Sikhs, 400 Europeans, and 120 native horse, under 
the command of Major Renaud, a gallant and most intelligent officer, 
started for Cawnpore. The same day, General Havelock arrived and 
assumed command of the station. 

It had not been merely on the organisation of this advanced body 
under Renaud that the attention of Neill had been fixed. He had 
made arrangements also to follow them up, at the expiration of two 
or three days, by a much larger force. When, therefore, Havelock 
assumed command, it wms with the determination to follow out this 
plan, to leave with the main body on the 4th, if possible, and to detach 
a steamer up the G-anges with provisions and "stores for Cawnpore. 
This latter arrangement was very speedily carried out, and, on the 
morning of the 3id, a vessel having on board 100 Fusiliers and two 
guns steamed from Allahabad. 

But before she started, terrible rumours had reached Havelock as 
to the fate of the Cawnpore garrison. On the 2nd, a message came 
from Sir Henry Lawrence informing him that they had one and all 
been massacred. Neill disbelieved it. Havelock doubted. To pro- 
vide against accidents, the two guns were placed on board the 
steamer. On the following day the intelligence w'as confirmed ; time, 
place, dates, all were given. Havelock no longer hesitated. He sent 
up orders to Renaud to halt till he could join him himself, and he 
delayed his own departure until he could make arrangements for the 
transport of his guns. 

It was not till the morning of the 7th that all his preparations 
were complete. On that evening, at 4 o’clock, he gave orders to his 
column to march, and bent his steps resolutely towai'ds Cawnpore. 
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But before we follow him in Ms heroic achie Yemen fcs, it will be 
necessarj to record the actual occurrences at that ill-fated station. 


CHAPTER YI. 

CAWNRORE. 

The news of the outbreak at Meerut reached Cawnpore on the 13th 
]\Iay. The force at that station consisted at that time almost entirely 
of natives. So unsuspicious were our rulers of intrigue on the part of 
the late sovereign of Oudh, so confident in their policy of annexation, 
so sure of the loyalty even of those whom their recent measures had 
reduced from wealth to poverty, from a state of seigneur-ship to a con- 
dition of vassalage, that although Oudh had been occupied by our troops 
so recently as 1856, they did not deem it expedient in 1857 to add a 
single European soldier to the sixty artillerymen who were the re- 
presentatives of our army at Cawnpore. They even went further : 
at the end of 1856, they ordered the wing of the 1st Bengal Fusiliers, 
which had been temporarily detained at Cawnpore at the request of 
the Chief Commissioner of Oudh, to proceed to Umballa ! 

The departure of the wing of the Fusiliers left Cawnpore garrisoned 
as follows. There were the 1st, 53rd, and 56tii Regiments of Native 
Infantry : the 2nd Regiment Light Cavalry, and sixty one European 
artillerymen with six guns — five of which were nine-pounders, and 
the sixth, a twenty-four pound howitzer. In case of a revolt of the 
native troops, there were therefore at the disposal of the G-eneral 
only sixty-one Europeans, besides the officers, to oppose to, in round 
numbers, three thousand five hundred trained soldiers, backed by a 
rabble of at least equal numerical strength. 

It can easily be imagined that the intelligence of the events at 
Meerut, following, as they did, an agitation in the minds of the men 
oi the Native army of more than four months’ duration — an agitation 
which the weak and vacillating measures of the Government had 
served but to increase, must have been received with no slight 
anxiety by the Commander of a force so almost wholly native as 
was this at Cawnpore. It is true that the officer who in May, 1857, 
held the command of the Cawnpore Division, was one of the most 
distinguished generals of the Company’s army. Sir Hugh Massy 
Wheeler had spent nearly fifty-four years in India, and throughout 
that period he had served only with natives. He had had peculiar 
facilities of studying their character ; he had served with them under 
Lord Lake, against their countrymen ; he had led them in Affghan- 
istan against foreigners : ’they had achieved victory under him in 
both Sikh campaigns, in the second of which he held an independent 
command. By Lord Gough, under whom he gained his brightest 
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laurelsj he was most highly esteemed. He had proved himself on so 
many occasions so fertile in resources, so ready to overcome diffi- 
culties, so pi'ompt, active, and energetic, that it was thought he was 
the man of all others most competent to deal with an insurrection of 
this character, most fitted to unravel the web of mystery in which 
its origin was then clouded, and to open the minds of the vSepoys to 
the insensate folly of their proceedings. And if this had been a 
mere military outbreak, as some have imagined, if the dispossessed 
princes and people of the land, farmers, villagers, ryots, had not 
made common cause with the Sepoys, there is every reason to 
believe, as will be shown hereafter, that but a portion of the lorce 
would have revolted : the certainty exists that not a single officer 
would have been injured. 

The outbreak at Meerut was not wanted to open Sir H. Wheeler's 
eyes to the magnitude of the crisis. He had, from the first sign of 
disaffection at Berhampore, been watching with an anxious eye the 
progress of events, and, in common with many others, he had been 
deeply struck with the fatal delay which occurred in dealing out 
punishment to the 34th Native Infantry ; and with the immunity 
granted to those who attacked Lieutenant Baugh. Still, the Govern- 
ment of India, having announced that their forcibly feeble” acts had 
restored discipline to the Bengal army, Sir Hugh was bound to 
strengthen their hands as much as possible, by endeavouring to 
maintain and to justify the confidence they felt. He was powerless 
to do more without exciting the suspicions of those whom the Govern- 
ment had proclaimed well-affected and loyal. ■ 

The news of the Meerut outbreak, which reached Cawnpore on the 
13th May, left him freer scope to act. Although the Government 
even then professed to look upon that outbreak as a mere local revolt, 
although they ignored the possibility of its being part and parcel of a 
plan for a general rising, it was not so with Sir Hugh Massy 
Wheeler. That experienced officer felt that the army was gone ; that, 
incapable of acting in concert, every regiment would take its own 
time and opportunity ; but that all would go he felt morally certain. 
Surveying then his own position, he found himself the commander of 
a large native force, separated by the river only from Oudh, and in 
the heart of a native population, with but sixty-one Europeans at his 
disposal : his cantonment was an open one, no semblance of fortifica- " 
tion existing in any portion of it ; the magazine, which bore the 
nearest approach to anything of the sort, being seven miles distant. 
It was, in truth, a perilous position. 

The minds of all in Cawnpore were naturally much excited by the 
accounts of the Meerut insurrection, full details of which reached the 
station on the loth. It was felt that, composed as their own force 
was, a revolt might break out any day ; and as there were many 
ladies in the station, and all the families of H.M. 32nd Begiment then 
quartered at Lucknow, as too there was a large mercantile community, 
it was deemed desirable to select and to fortify some place of refuge 
to which the entire European community could retire in case of need. 
The magazine, a very large building on the hanks of the river, sur- 
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rounded by a high wall, was first proposed for this purpose : but the 
fatal objection existed that it was seven miles from the native lines, 
and on the Delhi road. It was argued that, in case of a rising, the 
native troops, as at Meerut, would, after massacring every European 
who might come in their way, march as quickly as possible tow’'ards 
Delhi, and that it would only be necessary to provide a place of 
refuge at the opposite end of the station, sufficiently fortified to resist 
a sudden attack, and provisioned for a few days, in which the whole 
of the resident^ might remain until the first fury of the mutineers had 
been spent, and they had left Cawnpore for Delhi. These views pre- 
vailed, and two large barracks, formerly the hospital barracks of the 
European Regiment once stationed at Cawnpore, were selected, and 
earth-works were commenced upon without any further delay. 

These barracks were situated in the centre of a very large plain, 
with a tolerably clear space all round them. In front was the cricket- 
ground, a very clear space, bounded on its left and left-front by un- 
finished barracks, then in the course of construction ; on its right 
was the road, and beyond it another level plain of smaller extent 
terminating in a row of houses ; beyond these another road, another 
row of houses, and then the river. To the left and left-rear of the 
barracks was an extensive plain, upon which the European Regiments, 
on passing through the station, were wont to encamp : to the light 
and right-rear the description I have already given of the country to 
the right of the cricket-ground applies. It has, since the catastrophe, 
been regretted by some that the magazine had not been selected as 
the place of refuge. As one who knows the locality well, I cannot 
coincide with those who are of this opinion. The magazine was 
seven miles distant from the new native lines, and on the Delhi 
road ; it was next door to the jail. Unless Sir Hugh Wheeler had 
chosen to abandon the station before any signs of mutiny were ap- 
parent, he, the officers, and ladies would have found it impossible to 
get there. The G-overnment of India had loudly proclaimed their 
trust in the Native army. Gould Sir Hugh Wheeler have told the 
portion of that ai*my stationed at Cawnpore, ‘’^I have no trust in you ; 
I resign command of you : your officers I take from you into the 
magazine, ani bid you defiance,” — this too before a single overt act 
of mutiny had been committed ? Had he acted so, he would at once 
have been made the scape-goat for all that has since followed. Had 
he, on the other hand, waited for a movement on the part of the na- 
tive troops, and then endeavoured to reach the magazine with the 
ladies and children, not one-third the number would have arrived 
there. 

There is more plausibility in the expression of regret which I 
have also heard, that Sir Hugh did not entrench himself on the 
river, still not abandoning his position in the native lines. To this I 
can only reply, that an officer of General Wheeler’s judgment and 
experience must have perceived the advantages resulting from such 
a course, but that under the circumstances he must have perceived 
also that it was not feasible. There were no barracks on the imme- 
diate banks of the river, and therefore there would have been no 
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cover for the women and children He had the terrific heat of the 
months of May, J une, and J uly to calculate upon, as -well as tiie 
enemy; besides which, it was not then a question of standing a 
siege. The object was to provide a temporary refuge for the Euro- 
pean residents till the mutineers had left the station. The barracks 
afforded this better than any other place he could have selected, and 
he was justified, both by his innate knowledge' of the Sepoys and by 
events which had occurred elsewhere, in making that selection. 

That position was therefore chosen, and it was*commenced to 
fortify it, and to furnish it with supplies. At the same time every- 
thing was done which could be done to keep the Sepoys firm in tiieir 
allegiance. At this time, and to the very day of the outbreak, the 
regimen tal'ofiicers had perfect confidence in their men. They had 
associated with them, had joined in their sports, and had in every 
way identified tliemselves with them ; the name of their regiment 
was^to them ail in all ; its glory, its honour w^ere their pride. Tiiey 
refused to entertain the slightest suspicion of those with whom they 
had for years past mixed so freely and unreservedly ; who had fol- 
lowed them through the swamps of Burma, and the snows of Cabool ; 
who, in the Sutlej campaign, had withstood all tlie seductions of the 
Sikh soldiery. They believed them faithful, and they showed their 
belief ; every night the officers slept in tents in the lines, each officer 
at the head of his own ti'oop or company, liable to be murdered in 
their sleep, but they flinched not. Most of them rejoiced in the 
opportunity of showing their confidence in their men. So much, 
and to such an extent, can the wily Asiatic deceive the open-hearted, 
too credulous Englishman ! 

At this epoch another character appeared on the scene — one 
whose powers of duplicity exceed the bounds of imagination, and 
whose treachery and cruelty stand out in bloody relief, far surpassing 
the crimes that have been recorded under the same headings in the 
annals of the world. 

Dhoondoopunt Nanajee, quasi Kaja of Bithoor, was the son of the 
late Peishwa’s Suhahdar, Ramchundur Punt. Although never legally 
adopted by Bajee Rao, for adoption requiies the pei foi niaiiee of many 
ceremonies, commencing in the lying-in room, Dhoondoopunt was 
yet as a boy received into his family, and was treated as a member of 
it. lie received a tolerable education, and can both read and wu'ite 
English. Oil the death of the Peibhwa witliout issue, either actual 
or adopted, his widow became, according to Hindoo law, his legal 
heiress, Dhoondoopunt still continuing in the position of a dependant. 
But Ills grasping ambition was ill-content with so subordinate a 
position. He forged a will, and on its authority claimed posession of 
the personal property of the Peislnva. That chieftain’s v ulow having 
unsuccessfully contested the claim, fled to Benaies, determined to 
appeal to the British Government. She was, however, inveigled 
thence by the arts of Dhoondoopunt, and persuaded to proceed to 
Bithoor, wdiere she had ever since remained, her claims having been 
abandoned from that date. Emboldened by the success of his mea- 
sures against the personal property of his deceased benefactor, Dhoon- 
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doopunt laid claim to his title and possessions, on the ground of his 
being the adopted son, and he sent an agent to England to push 
his appeal. He was not, as I have already shown, the adopted sou, 
but his claims wei’e refused on other grounds by the British Govern- 
ment — the principle of inheritance by adoption having been disal- 
lowed. He was, however, allowed to keep six guns, to maintain 
as many followers as he chose, and to live in almost regal state at 
Bithoor — a castellated palace about six miles north of Cawnpore. 
In his social relations he much affected European society, and appeared 
fond of joining those pursuits in which Englishmen in all climates 
delight. He was hospitable, too, after his fashion, gave entertain- 
ments on a large scale, and was always ready to lend his elephants to 
any of the more exalted employes of Government. 

Between this man and the Collector of Revenue at Cawnpore, Mr. 
Hillersdon, there had been consitlei able intercourse on official sub- 
jects, and the latter had been gi'eatly impressed by his suave and 
courteous manner of transacting buvsiness. This intercourse had in- 
creasexl since the commencement of the agitation in the Sepoy mind, 
and the Nana Sahib (as I shall call him in future — ^that being the 
name by which he is now best known to the world) had more than 
once commented on the folly of the Sepoys in believing that any 
plan was being hatched against their religion. Very soon after the 
news of the Meerut outbreak had arrived, he again met Mr. Hillers- 
don, and advised him to send his wife and other ladies to Bithoor, 
assining him that they would be quite safe there, as lie would protect 
them against any number of Sepoys. Although Mi\ Hillersdon did 
not act upon this offer at once, yet so confident was he in the loyalty 
of the Nana Sahib, that die made arrangements for carrying it into 
effect on the first symptoms of insurrection. He further arranged 
a plan with the Nana, that the latter should organise 1500 fighting 
men, who should be ready to surprise the Sepoys on their showing a 
disposition to rise, and to put them all to the sword. 

This plan had been arranged in consequence of the successful in- 
surrection at Delhi, an account of which reached Cawnpore on the 
17th May. This information redoubled the anxiety of General 
Wheeler ; the works at the barracks were hastened, and the prepara* 
tions for the supply of provisions hurried on, for it was felt that no 
time was to be lost. On any night the signal might be given, and 
the women and children massacred in their beds. It was felt on all 
sides that the speedy recapture of Delhi could alone avert a great 
catastrophe. The General had learned from his spies that meetings 
of an insurrectionary character were held nightly in the lines of the 1st 
Regiment of Native Infantry and the 2nd Light Cavalry; that these 
latter especially were bent on revolt, that they knew their power and 
our weakness. Fatal knowledge for all parties ! Lamentable wmnt of 
foresight in the Government that sanctioned such a disposition of 
troops ! 

On the night of the 21st matters were very nearly coming to a 
crisis. The 2nd Cavalry had completed their arrangements, the ex- 
amples of their comrades at Meerut and Delhi had fired them, and 
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they were determined to revolt. Sir Hugh Wheeler had received 
early information of the probability of such an event ; he had, there- 
fore, sent to all the European residents, advising them to repair 
towai'ds evening to the barracks, and he had dispatched an express to 
Sir Henry Lawrence at Lucknow, l^egging him to lend him two or 
three companies of H.M. 32nd, or as many as could be spared. He 
made at the same time an attempt to move the treasure, which was 
seven miles distant from the station*, into the barracks ; but, as the 
Sepoy guard at the treasury showed a disinclination to part with it, 
loudly protesting that they were able to defend it where it was, and 
Sir Hugh being powerless to coerce them, he preferred accepting the 
offer of the Hana Sahib, made through Mr. Hillersdon, and strongly 
recommended by that gentleman. It was to the effect that the Nana's 
troops should guard the treasury. Accordingly, that night, 200 
Mahrattas, armed with matchlocks and fully equipped, accompanied 
by two guns, moved from Bithoor and took up their quarters at the 
treasury, close to the jail, and within a stone's throw of the magazine 
in which were all our military stores. 

That night all the European residents, with the exception of Sir 
George Parker, the cantonment magistrate, who at that time dis- 
believed the excess of danger, slept in the barracks : the ladies had 
scarcely arrived there ere the arrival of the Mahratta troops caused 
an alarm, and the guns were sent for; they arrived about 11 f.m. 
Meanwhile, four native officers of the 2nd Cavalry, either finding 
that the other regiments would not join them, or that the pear was 
quite ripe, and unable of their own authority to control some of their 
younger and more excitable privates, had made a virtue of the 
emergency, and i*eported to their commanding officer, Major Vibart, 
that the regiment was ready to rise. He instantly went down to the 
lines, tuined out the men, and adclicssed them in a manly style, 
appealing to the number of years he had passed with them, the 
dangers and vicissitudes they had encountered together, and implor- 
ing iliem to remain true to their colours, and to maintain the glory 
of tluir regiment unsullied. How tliey were affected by this address 
it is impossible to say, but they returned to their lines apparently 
contented. 

Of the scene in the barrack that night descriptions have appeared 
from the pens of some of the actors in it. One of tliem, a gentle 
lady, wrote: “There weie an immense number of ladies and gen- 
tlemen assembled there, and oh ! what an anxious niglit it was. The 
children added much to our distrcbs and anxiety; it was some hours 
before I could get them to sleep. I did not lie down the whole 
night.” Another, a high '•spirited arid promising young officer : 
“ Nearly all the ladies in the station were, however, turned out of 
their houses, and hurried off to the barracks. The scene in the 
morning you can imagine. They w^ere all huddled together in a 
small building, just as they had left their houses ; on each side of tins 
the guns were diawn up.” It seems strange now to read what follow^s : 
“I still put all trust in our vSepoys, and shall do so until I see that 
they are unworthy of it.” Such was the confidence engendered by 
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long association and constant intercourse with their men^ that even 
these sad events could not shake it. 

Early on the morning of the 22nd, eighty-four men of H.M. 
32nd Foot, under the command of Captain Moore of that regiment, 
a most able and energetic officer, cheered the hearts of the residents 
by their arrival ; they were all that Sir Henry Lawrence could spare 
— he himself being in a most precarious situation. Indeed, most men 
in his position would have declined General Wheeler’s request ; but 
Sir Henry had an enlarged and sympathising soul, and he did not 
hesitate to reduce his garrison to the smallest possible number, in 
order to render assistance to his imperilled countrymen at Cawnpore. 
They were accompanied by two squadrons of Oudh Cavalry, who 
were at that time believed to be staunch : their fidelity, however, 
being shortly afterwards questioned, they were sent back again. 

For an entire week, from the 24th to the 31st of May, the state of 
suspense was awful, in some instances, more than could be borne. 
One lady lost her reason in consequence, and almost all suffered in 
a manner defying description. They were daily, hourly, expecting 
an insurrection, — in fact almost praying that it might come, in order 
that the too terrible suspense might pass away. Every precaution 
was taken to avoid giving the natives the slightest cause for revolt. 
Even the customary salute in honour of the Queen’s birthday was 
forbidden, lest the sound of the guns should afford a pretence to the 
Sepoys to revolt. Still the officers slept in the lines of their men : 
in the most heroic manner they passively placed themselves in the 
power of those who had shown but too clearly their ultimate inten- 
tions against them. They did it, it is true, by order ; but they went 
without hesitation to what some of their number at least must have 
considered certain death : but they looked that fate boldly in the 
face, and not in one single instance did they shrink from encounter- 
ing it. 

Atlength on the morning of the 31st, after a terrible night, in which 
rumours of the rising of the 1st Native Infantry were rife, the joyful 
ffiteliigence spread through the station that tlie first instalment of the 
European reinforcements had arrived. It was quite true ; on that 
day and the two following, fifteen men of the Madras Fusiliers 
and 150 of the 84th Foot joine^ the garrison, and cheered their 
Iieaits by the information that they were but the forerunners of 
several regiments ; that troops had poured into Calcutta from Madras, 
Eurma, and Ceylon, and were being sent up with all possible speed. 

A letter also ai’rived from Lord Canning to General Wheeler, in 
which it was stated that all the available troops should be sent up ; 
that many were on their way, some coming by steamers, some by 
bullock- train, some by dak carriages. 

All might yet have been well, and all would have been well, but 
mr the stoppage of these reinforcements by the mutiny of the 6th 
Kegiment of Native Infantry at Allahabad. The Government had 
permitted this, the most important military post in India, a strong for- 
tress and immense magazine, to remain, after this crisis had com- 
menced, under the charge of a native regiment. The result was, that 
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all Bengal very narrowly escaped destruction, — Cawnpore and the 
adjoining stations were swept away. 

So confident were the authorities at Cawnpore that the crisis had 
passed, that the daily arrival of European troops would render our 
force more than a match for the natives, that on the morning of the 
8th of June Sir Hugh Wheeler ordered one company of the 84th and 
a portion of the 32nd Foot back to Lucknow."* Tiiere then remained 
at Cawnpore: — 

1st comp. 6 batt. Artillery - - 61 

H.M. 32nd Foot 84 

1st Madras Fusiliers - - - - lo 

H.M. 84th Foot t 50 

Total 210 men. 

In addition to these were about a hundred officers, the same number 
of merchants, and about forty drummers ; making a total of 450 
Europeans, with six guns. These, had they been alone, could have 
fought their way either to Agra or Allahabad ; but there were besides 
about 330 women and children, many of them reared tenderly, and 
unaccustomed to hardships. Their lot, indeed, was the hardest of 
all, and his heart must be hardened who can think of their protracted 
sufferings without a pang. 

It was on the morning of the 3rd of June that the Europeans left 
for Lucknow. On the evening of the same day, half of the 3rd Oudh 
Horse Battery, under Lieutenant Ashe, which had been sent towards 
Futtehgurh to quell a disturbance in that quarter, but had been com- 
pelled to letreat on account of the mutiny of the troops which accom- 
panied it, arrived at Cawnpoie. They had with them two O-pounders 
and a 24-pounder howitzer, which were at once placed in the entrench- 
ment. The men had behaved well on the road, had refused lo join 
the mutineers, and it was hoped and believed tiiat they would con- 
tinue proof against the inducements to revolt which seemed to loom 
in the I’uture. 

On the morning of the 4th June, Sir Hugh Wheeler received 
positive intonnatioii that the 2ud Cavahy, the 1st and 56th Begi- 
meiUs, were detei mined in the course of the next four and twenty 
hours to rise and murder their olliceis: these latter weie therefoie 
directed to discontinue sleeping in their hues. Oiders had been 
previously issued to Mr. Keiij", m chaige of the magazine, to blow it 
up, in the event of an outbieak. He was prevented carrying out 
these directions by the Sepoj s on giiaid at the magazine : consequently, 
when the mutiny did break out, imineiise stores of ammunition, guns, 
and small-arms, fell into the hands of the insurgents. 

Meanwhile the Hana Sahib, m order, as il was imagined, to testify his 
sincerity, had moved, witli a very large number of his followers, from 
Bithoor to the civil station, and had taken up his residence in a 
house not far from that belonging to the collector. He was heie for 
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a double purpose, to excite the Sepoys to revolt, and to guard the 
treasure for himself. ISTeverthelesSj he was not once suspected; 
every onoj even after the outbreak of the mutiny, placed implicit 
confidence in him. It was believed that it was his interest to remain 
true to us, not only on account of his vast territorial pos^ssions, but 
because he had invested upwards of 500,000/. in Government 
securities. It was not knonn until afterwards that ever since the 
annexation of Oudli he had been gradually disposing of these securi- 
ties, until in the month of June, 1857, only 30,000/. worth remained. 
This is one of those incontestable facts which prove that it was the 
spoliation of Oudh which decided the large chieftains and landowners 
to rise against us. It was the last feather on the camel s back ; they 
thenceforth saw no security for themselves in passive submission ; 
they had no hope remaining but the sword. 

By tiie 4th of June nearly a month’s provisions had been stored in 
the entrenchment, the guns placed in position, and every possible 
arrangement to secure the lives of the European residents had been 
completed. Dire suspense reigned in every mind : the arrival of rein- 
forcements from Calcutta had ceased, and there appeared no hope from 
any quarter. They all felt, as had been the case during that last 
long fortnight in May, that any day they might be attacked and 
massacred. JN’evertheless, no hearts quailed : there was but one 
feeling amongst the men — an indomitable resolution to defend the 
British flag and the lives of the ladies and children committed to 
their charge to the very last. 

At length, on the night of the 4th, the 2nd Cavalry, on the pretence 
that they felt themselves suspected, and could not bear it, rose in 
revolt with a great sliout, mounted their horses, and set fire to their 
sergeants’ bungalows. Thence proceeding to the commissariat cattle 
yard, they took thirty-six elephants, the property of Government, 
and went direct to the treasury, some seven miles distant: here, 
assisted by the Maiiratta troops of the Nana Sahib, they plundered 
the treasury (about eight lakhs and a half of rupees), and packed it on 
the elephants and carts. They had hitherto been unsuccessful^ in 
pei'suading the 1st Native Infantry to join them; but these latter being 
informed of the process going on at the treasury, also left tlieir lines 
with a loud shout, and joined the 2nd Cavalry. Their officers at- 
tempted, but in vain, to persuade them to be loyal. Command and 
entreaty were alike ineffectual : the Sepoys begged and even forced 
them to return to the entrenchment, intimating at the same time that 
they were no longer under their orders. They then took the road to^ 
the treasury, burning and plundering all the bungalows, and seizing 
all the property on which they could lay hands. 

This bad been a night of horror in the entrenchment : the mutinous 
shouts, the discharge of pistols, the blazes of fire in every direction 
must have struck terror into the hearts of the ladies and children. 
The men were, however, not at all dismayed. No attack had been 
made upon them ; there had been no disposition to shed blood : 
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accordingly, about seren o’clock next morning, three or four officers 
sallied forth and proceeded on horseback toward the assembly-rooms, 
with the intention, it is stated^, of blowing up the magazine. But 
when they reached the canal, less than one- third of the distance, the 
Sepoys tired upon them, and killed one officer; the remainder 
I’eturned to the entrenchment. On their arrival, the 3rd Oudh Horse 
Battery (natives), with a comp,any of Europeans, were ordered to 
pursue the rebels. On reaching the canal they were recalled, as 
symptoms had in the meanwhile manifested themselves in the 53rd 
and 56th JSTative Infantry, which rendered it highly undesirable that 
the barrack should be left unprotected.^ 

These symptoms were soon changed for actions. The native officers 
had reported that the men were no longer to be depended upon ; and 
very soon after, about 9 a.m:., a bugle was sounded, and the two regi- 
ments were seen drawn up in columns on their parade ground, 
showing a defying front : they were, however, dispersed immediately, 
on hearing the booming of cannon from the entrenchment, and, making 
a circuit, they joined their rebellious brethren at Nawabgunj (the 
place where the treasury, magazine, and jail were situated). The 
native artillerymen (belonging to the Oudh Battery) went off about 
the same time, to swell the ranks of the rebels. 

The station was now clear of insurgents, and yet Sir Hugh Wheeler 
had no choice but to remain where he was. The road to Allahabad 
was the only one open to him, had he been inclined to make a move ; 
but, independently of his being unprovided with carriage, it was clear 
to liim, fiom the non- arrival of* further reinforcements, that some- 
thing had gone wrong there also. He could do nothing, then, but 
remain where he was, and strengthen liis foitifications us much as 
possible. Some muskets had been left in the native lines ; the&e 
w’cre brought in and distributed to the merchants, clerks, drummers, 
and otiiers. These latter were told offi in sections, placed under the 
command of officers, and assigned distinct duties. 

Hopes were entertained at this time that they would be allo’wed to 
remain in the barracks unmolested, for information leached them early 
on thedth of June, that the mutineers, having cleaned out the magazine, 
and loaded as much as they could carry upon carts, had marched fo 
Kiillianporc, the first stage on the road to Delhi, leaving a small body 
of cavalry behinvl as a rear-giiaid. That they would have gone on, 
that they weie then innocent of any bloody intentions against our 
garrison, is more than probable. They w’ere themselves inclined to 
^piish on to Delhi: it was in their eyes the principal seat of war; 
there they thought the struggle for the empire of India would be 
fought and decided, and they were emulous to join those corniades 
and relations who were so fiercely combating under the green flag in 
the City of the Mogul. Their intentions were, in fact, .pronounced by 
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their march on KuHianpore. DELHI was the crj which burst from 
every lip as they marched forth from Cawnpore. And it must be a 
strong temptation to induce them to forego that resolution ; never- 
theless, that temptatio|L was held out, and by one whom onr party 
even at that moment believed to be their friend — by the treacherous 
friend — the Nana Sahib. 

This man in fact saw that, if the troops were to go to Delhi, all 
the advantages he had promised himself from the revolt would slip 
from his hands. The shadowy dream of a Mahratta Empire recon- 
structed on the ruins of the British power was already passing away: 
the march to Delhi would dissipate it for ever. He knew the extent 
of the conspiracy, and there can be no doubt but that he firmly 
believed that the British authority was about to receive a death-blow. 
His object then was to lay the foundation of his future sovereignty 
at Ca'wnpofe ; his influence would thence be spread into the sur- 
rounding districts ; it would penetrate to Delhi itself. The mighty 
power once exercised by the Peishwas would be restored, and to 
himself, the architect of his own fortunes, would belong the glory of 
replacing their vanished sceptre. There can be little doubt that 
some such thoughts influenced him, when, as he accompanied the 
insurgents to KuHianpore, he used every argument to persuade their 
leaders to place themselves, under his orders, and to return and 
destroy the band of Feringhees whom they had left behind. He, in 
all probability, pointed out to them, that, so long as their officers 
lived, their lives would not be safe ; they would always be marked 
men, and, should their insurrection prove unsuccessful, they would 
be hunted to death all over India. These considerations, and the 
reports brought out by the Oudh Artillery-men of the large quantity 
of treasure in the entrenchment, and of the facilities existing for 
attack, in consequence of the quantity of powder and guns still 
remaining in the magazine, besides about forty boat-loads of shot 
and shell lying in the canal, decided the mutineers to place them- 
selves under the orders of the Nana Sahib. 

Accordingly, about 8 o’clock on the morning of the 6th, the whole 
force returned to Cawnpore, with the Nana at their head. He 
pitched his camp in the centre of the station ; and, although a high- 
caste Brahmin himself, he hoisted two standards, one to the honour 
of Mahomed, the other of Hunaman (the Hindoo Deity) ; and to these 
he bade all the faithful repair. He then sent about fifty sowars into 
the town, to kill any Europeans who might be found there, as well as 
the native converts to Christianity ; at the same time the houses of 
the Cawnpore Nawab and other influential native gentlemen were 
attacked and gutted, on the pretence that their owners had har- 
boured Europeans : he himself spent the greater part of the day in 
mounting some heavy guns, of which he had obtained possession, and 
of making preparations for the attack. 

On the following morning, the 7th of J une, a letter was received by 
General Wheeler from the Nana Sahib. IJp to that moment, his 
fidelity ha(J not been questioned, but now the mask was thrown off. 
The letter merely intimated the Nana’s intention to attack the gar- 
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®°°" appeared that this was by no means an idle 
toi eat, for two guns opened upon them from the north-west, and 
musketry from al directions. On the 8th three more guns were 
brought against them, and on the lltli the ^emy had in position' 
and playing upon the garrison night and day, three morlL, two 
24-pounders, three 18-pounders, two 12-pounders, the same number 
of 9-pounders and one 6-pounder. Their numbers had in the same 
inteiwal greatly increased The 6th from Allahabad, red with the 
blood of oui countrymen there, irregular corps from Oudh, and bud- 
mashes t.e. armed rabble from all parts of the country, had Zred in 
to make common cause against us. All tiie bungalows in the neio-h- 
bourhood of the barracks were occupied by rebel infantry, and tlies" 
poured an incessant _ fire day and night u^on our unhappy Sunir -': 

1 ^ small cliuicb, situated to the south-east of the entrench- 
ment, was_ strongly occupied, and the fire from it was most galh^r 

^ referred af lyin®- 

on the left front of the entrenchment, were also constantly threatLed 
and attacked ; but fortunately the enemy were never able to obtain'i 
permanent lodgment in them. oowm a 

Meanwhile, tlie sufferings of the ganison were such as no desciin- 
tioi can adequately portray.* The heat was very great • and'wh t 

f'^i r want of proper food and care, severe! 

ladies and soldiers wives, as also children, died with great distress'- 

hot exposure to the 

hot iMiids. Ihe dead bodies were throivn into a well outside tli-. 

entrenchment near the unfinished barracks; and this work was 
geneially done at the close of each day, as nobody could venture out 
1.1 the daytime, on account of the and shell flying in all direc- 
ti( n-, like hail-stones. The distress was so great, that no one could 
oifei a word of consolation to his friend, or attempt to administer to 
the wants ot another. The dead bodies of young ladieTtendlrlv 
bi ought up, were piacinl outside tlie veiandali amoii'^st the ruins to 
a^it the time for the fatigue party to carry them to° the well ^ 
the e was scarcely room to shelter the living, the buildings were so 
iiud ed , and every available corner was considered a gi eat” object 
Iney began oo to be badly off for water. There was but one 
watei-ne 1, m the middle of the entrenchment, and the eneml em 
up their (ire so incessantly both dav and i.io-l,t that it t-?. 
a. gi.™ . =»•. i.fc u,ii ,0 go 

^-rcat did the demand become, even after the second day's thaf- 

five rupees were paid for a leathern baa* fni] ..nri ^ tnat 

small bucket of wLer: it became' a lit J fV;c':-tffor 
every one to procure it for himself, and as, after the flrsrtlmre dav" 
g^erally a cessation for two hours abou’t 
endeavouring toVl‘'therr'‘piSrs''and 

* Mr. Shepherd, aa eye- witness. 
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tenfold. Althougli after the first few days the barracks became so 
riddled as to afford little or no shelter, yet the greater portion of the 
garrison preferred remaining in them to exposure to the heat of the 
sun outside. A great many had made holes under the walls of the 
entrenchment, covered over with boxes, cots, &c. In these they 
were safe from the shot and shell of the enemy, but not from the 
effects of heat ; and the mortality from apoplexy was considerable. 
At night every person had to sleep out and take watch in turn : the 
women and children then slept under the walls of the entrenchment, 
near their respective relatives. Here the bomb-shells kept them in 
perpetual dread, for nearly all night they were seen coming through 
the air and bursting in different places, often doing mischief. To add 
to their miseries, the stench from the dead bodies of horses and other 
animals was not only horrible m itself, but the means of their being 
annoyed by myriads of flies, who never left them. Nevertheless, if 
their sufferings were great, their fortitude was greater. Sir Hugh 
Wheeler himself, an old man and worn with anxiety, was physi- 
cally unable to take an active part in the defence of the entrench- 
ment, but his subordinates rivalled one another in their exertions 
and contempt of danger. Prominent^ amongst these was Captain 
Moore of H.M. 32nd Foot, who, though severely wounded in the arm, 
never gave himself the least rest, but wherever there appeared most 
danger, he was sure to be foremost, his arm in a sling and a revolver 
in his belt, directing the men or leading them to the fight. It was 
his custom to place scouts on the top of one of the unfinished barracks, 
who were able to direct the Are of our artillery. Occasionally the 
Sepoys would endeavour to take possession of these buildings ; but 
Moore was always on the alert, and whenever they came on in large 
numbers he would call for volunteers, who, sallying out under cover 
of a line of carts which connected the unfinished barracks with the 
entrenchment, would quickly put the enemy to the rout. On such 
occasions our men generally escaped unhurt, whilst the loss of the 
enemy was invariably great. They could never stand a British 
cheer and a British charge. On two occasions this gallant officer 
sallied forth at night, with about twenty-five Europeans, and suc- 
ceeded in spiking the nearest guns of the enemy. On every occasion 
the immense superiority of the British soldier was apparent, — even 
the enemy’s cavalry, though their numbers were very great, never 
daring to attack our small party. 

Meanwhile events were progressing in the rebel camp, which 
plainly showed that the soul of the Nana was open to no compunctions, 
that his primary object was the extirpation of the European race, 
and that he would allow no consideration to interfere with that 
qhject.f On the 10th June, a lady with four children, travelling by 
post from the north-west to Calcutta, arrived, unsuspicious of evil, 
at Cawnpore. She was taken before the Nana, who, at once, ordei'ecl 
that she and her babes should be slaughtered. The innocent children, 
exposed to the sun, and unable to comprehend the scene, were cryipg 

* Ml*. Shepherd’s NaiTative. 


f Journal of a Native. 
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to their mamma to take them into the bungalow and give them food ; 
but no one listened, and in a few minutes, tied hand to hand, and 
made to stand up in the plain, they were shot down by pistol bullets. 
On the following day another lady fell into the hands of these fiends, 
and experienced a like fate, her head being subsequently offered as a 

nuzzur,” or royal gift, to the Nana Sahib. 

On the 12th, intelligence reached thena that a large party of Euro- 
peans were coming from the north-west. Some cavalry and infantry 
were at once despatched to I'econnoitre ; and it was found that the 
advancing party were fugitives from Futtehgurh, about 136 in num- 
ber, most of them females. They had left Futtehgurh 'with the 
intention of proceeding to Allahabad, thence to Calcutta by water, 
when, on passing Cawnpore, they were pounced upon by these rebels. 
Being brought before the Nana and sentenced to death, one of them, 
disdaining to sue for life, reproached him with his cruelty and the 
insensate folly of his proceedings ; showing how futile it was to 
imagine that by the slaughter of a few hundred women he could 
exterminate the English. She also warned lam of the fate which, 
sooner or later, must inevitably overtake him. In reply to this 
spirited remonstrance, the ruffian ordered that her two hands should 
he filled with powder, and the powder exploded : the rest were ruth- 
lessly shot down. At the same time an order was issued that all 
boats should be secured, in order to prevent the escape of even a 
solitary individual. The story of these atrocities never reached the 
garrison, and some of them still believed that the Nana was an un- 
willing instrument in the hands of others. 

Flushed by this easy conquest over unarmed women, the Nana 
prepared on the following clay a tremendous assault on the entrench- 
naent. For some days past he had been firing shells, with the inten- 
tion of firing the barrack ; but it was not till 5 p.m. on the evening of 
the 13th of June that he succeeded in setting fire to the hospital 
barrack : it contained not only the sick but the families of the 
European soldiers, and the flames spread so rapidly that many of 
the former unfortunates (about forty in number) were consumed. 
Nearly the ’v\diole of the medicines and surgical instruments shared the 
same fate. No sooner was the fire visible to the enemy, than they 
came down, 4000 in number, to attack our lialf-starved, dispirited 
countrymen ; but not even on such an occasion, with sucli odds, 
could they muster up courage to dare a hand-to-hand encounter with 
Englishmen. The fire of our artillery was sufficient to keep them at 
bay, and, although they prevented our men from offering effectual 
succour to the wounded in the blazing hospital, they finally slunk 
hack discomfited to their lines. 

From the 13th to the 21st similar attacks were made, and with a 
similar result. Although the enemy succeeded in disabling six out 
of our eight guns, they never could get beyond the fire of those that 
were left. But on the 21st, having been largely reinforced from 
Oudh and other districts, a tremendous attack was made on all sides 
of the entrenchment. To counteract the effect of our fire, the enemy 
had provided themselves with large hales of cotton, which they used 
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as a flying sap. On the north-west they took possession of three 
of the empty barracks, and endeavoured to drive our picket out of 
the rest: on the south-east they advanced under cover of the cotton 
bales. On the former, Captain Moore advanced with twenty-five 
men under the cover of a fire of grape, and, after a very brief conflict, 
succeeded in driving them entirely out of the barracks. The latter 
party were equally unsuccessful ; for, having advanced behind the 
bales within 150 yards of the entrenchment, they suddenly made an 
attempt to charge, but a few rounds of canister and perpetual file- 
firing speedily caused them to change their determination; and they 
dispersed with a loss of about 200 men, including their leader. An 
attack was made at the same time by about 200 men on the north- 
east ; but the fire of the enemy, after having been kept up for an hour 
and a half, was silenced by our musketry. 

Among the deeds of daring performed on this da}?-, the following, 
related by Mr. Shepherd, deserves a place, not in the history of this ’ 
revolt only, but in the annals of national prowess. About mid-day 
one of the ammunition waggons in the north-east corner was blown 
up by the enemy’s shot, and whilst it was blazing the batteries of 
the rebels directed all their guns towards it. Our soldiers, being 
much exhausted with the morning’s work, and almost every artillery- 
man being killed or wounded, it was a difficult matter to put out the 
fire, which endangered the other waggons near it. However, in the 
midst of all this cannonading, a young officer, Lieutenant Delafosse, 
53rd Native Infantry (one of the survivors), with unusual courage, 
went up, and, laying himself down under the burning waggon, pulled 
away from it what loose splinters he could get hold of, all the while 
throwing earth upon the fiames. He was soon joined by two soldiers, 
who brought with them a couple of buckets ef water, winch were very 
dexterously thrown about by the Lieutenant; and whilst the buckets 
were taken away to be repknished, the process of pitching earth was 
carried on amidst a fearful cannonade of about six guns, all firing upon 
the burning waggon. Thus at last the fire was put out, aud the 
ofiicer and men escaped unhurt. 

A deed like this tells its own story. It betokens that calm, cool, 
determined courage which is rarely bestowed except upon those who 
are capable of even greater things. It is, as a simple act of courage, 
without a parallel in history. The chief performer, Lieutenant Dela-* 
fosse, still lives : it will he a consolation to him to know that he has 
earned the lasting admiration of his countrymen : I will hope that 
he has gained more — the highest reward for valour which it is in the 
power of the Crown to bestow. Of his comrades, let him speak : if 
they still live, let them share with him the gifts of the Crown; should 
they not have escaped the fearful ordeal, let their families reap some 
portion of the benefit derivable for matchless courage. 

krom the 21st to the 24th June our unhappy countrymen were 
subjected to an incessant bombardment ; the barracks were now 
riddled with balls and shot, and afforded but little protection. The 
season,^ too, for the commencement of the rains had arrived, and it 
was evident that at the first heavy shower not only would the whole 
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edifice come down, but the holes which, as mentioned before, had 
been made in the ground, would be filled up . Added to this, since 
the first five or six days of the siege, the supplies of fresh water had 
failed entirely, and the garrison had subsisted on otta (ground wheat) 
dak, and gram (two species of grain peculiar to India). In order to 
make this supply last the longer, they had lived for some days on half 
rations. They were now in great straits, and all felt that affairs 
could not last as they were much longer. With insufficient food, the 
prospect of the barracks, their only place of refuge, tumbling about 
their ears, with no hope of relief, and with the agonising sight before 
them of gentle ladies perishing before their eyes, it was the con- 
viction of all that something must be done. A great many of the 
officers and men were of opinion that it would be best to sally out 
in a body at night and take the guns, or perish in the attempt — ■ 
and this course, if adopted, would probably have succeeded ; but it 
was felt that, if unsuccessful, the women and children would be left 
a prey to their infuriated antagonists. Although often considered, 
and earnestly advocated by many, it was never put into execution. 
The fact is, the character of the Nana Sahib wa=! not rightly appreciated 
in our entrenchment: he had mixed so much with Europeans, his 
prime minister, Azimoollah, a Mahomedan, had actually been to 
England, and been received in society there, and he had been appa- 
rently so earnest in our behalf before the outbreak occurred, that 
some believed that he was secretly in our favour, that at all events 
he would, if he had the power, protect the lives of our countrymen. 
Had a contrary belief prevailed, had the massacre of the 12tli of June 
been known in the camp, there can be little doubt that the first alter- 
native Avould have been tried, and as little (from information subse- 
quently obtained, whereby it appeared that the enemy’s guns were 
almost abandoned at night) that it would have been successful. 

However, under the impression wdiich unfortunately prevailed, it 
had been almost determined to treat with the Nana, when, on the 
afternoon of the 24th, a note ariived from that individual, brought by 
Mrs. Greenway (a member of the family of Greenway Brothers, 
merchants of Cawnpore), to the effect that all the Europeans in the 
entrenchment who had nothing to do with Lord DaUiousie’s Govern- 
ment*, and would lay down their arms, should be sent to Allahabad. 
The preliminaries were agreed to, and the following day AzimoolLib, 
on the part of the Nana, and Captain Moore, deputed by General 
Wheeler and aimed with full powers, met in one of the unfinished 
barracks. Azimoollah attempted to open the conversation in English, 
but was prevented by the sowars who accompanied him. It was, 
therefore, carried on in the Hindustani language. An agreement 
was concluded to the effect that the Government money, the maga- 
zine, and the guns, should ho made over to the Nana, who on his part 
bound himself to provide tonnage and permit every individual in the 
entrenchment to proceed to Allahabad unmolested. This agreement 

* It will be recollected that it was Lord Dalhousie who annexed Oiidli and de- 
viated from the previously recognised practice of acknowledging the principle of 
adoption. 
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was drawa up iu writing, signed, sealed, and ratified hy a solemn 
oath by the Nana. On the morning of the 26th a committee of 
officers went down to examine the boats; they found them serviceable 
and in good order: they were molested neither in going nor in 
returning. On their report every preparation was made to start on 
the morrow. 

That fatal day at length arrived, and on the morning of the 27th, 
carriage for the women, children, and wounded having arrived, the 
whole party started, — our men taking with them their muskets and 
ammunition, and being escorted by nearly the entire rebel force. 
They arrived at the river about 8 a.m. without being at all molested. 
There were no signs of any preparation for a breach of faith ; they 
were even allowed to seat themselves in the boats, and some of these 
actually pushed off. But no sooner had our unfortunate countrymen 
laid down their muskets than, at a signal given by the Nana, two 
guns were run out, and opened upon them immediately, whilst the 
Sepoys, running from every direction, kept up a strong musketry fire. 
The boats’ crews (natives) immediately deserted them ; some of the 
boats were set on fire, whilst volley after volley was poured on the 
unhappy fugitives, numbers of whom as they attempted to get away 
were followed into the water breast-deep by the Sepoys. A few 
boats managed to get over to the opposite bank ; but there they were 
met by the Sepoys of the 17th Native Infantry and by a regiment 
of Oudh Cavalry, who effectually prevented their escape. The boats, 
with one exception, were finally all secured, and all the males they 
contained were at once massacred : the women, reserved for a worse 
fate, were brought to the Nana’s camp and placed in a brick building, 
where for the first three days no attention was paid them, beyond 
supplying them with food of the coarsest description. 

But one boat had managed to run the terrible gauntlet, and on this 
many of the wounded and the refugees from other boats had crowded. 
The bloodthirsty Sepoys, not content with the massacre of the others, 
were resolved that our countrymen in this boat also should fall into 
their hands, that not one, in fact, should escape. For the first day and 
night she was followed by the two guns and by crowds of Sepoys 
along the bank.* On the 28th there was still one gun on the Cawn- 
pore side, and the infantry on both sides blazing away. Still they 
pushed on. But on the morning of the third day their strength was 
gone, the boat had stuck on a sandbank ; and there she lay, a mark 
for the enemy’s fire. Directly any of our men jumped into the water 
to try and move her, they were fired upon by thirty or forty men at 
a time. In this emergency, it was resolved again to try the efficacy 
of a British charge, and fourteen of the wearied band were deputed to 
drive over the persevering fiends. Amongst them were Lieutenant 
Mowbray, Thomson, and Delafosse, 53rd Native Infantry, private 
Murphy of the 84th, and gunner Sullivan of the Artillery. Amongst 
those in the boat severely wounded was Captain Moore of H.M. 32nd, 
whose exertions in defence of the entrenchment had been the theme of 
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universal admiration : many other gallant spirits were there, stiff with 
their woimnds, or lying in the agony of death, unable to strike a blow 
for their own lives and those of their countrywomen. Of many ten- 
der beings the success of these fourteen was the last hope, the only 
chance of life. It was but a glimmering, and was destined soon to be 
extinguished. They saw them, however, advance boldly and I'apidly, 
and drive the enemy before them. A bend of the river soon hid them 
from their sight : the sound of the firing grew fainter and fainter, and 
presently a boat filled with Sepoys was discerned advancing from the 
direction of Cawnpore.^ They still, however, had sufficient strength 
to repulse these new assailants, and, a flood coming on in the night, they 
were carried off the sandbank and floated down a short distance. 
Meanwhile the Nana hearing of their position, had sent off a force of 
three companies of Sepoys to secure them : these, placing themselves 
on board boats propelled by men accustomed to the work, soon came up 
with our unfortunate countrymen, after a short struggle overpowered 
.them, and, lifting them from their boat, took them back to Cawnpore 
in carts. On arriving there they were at once taken out of the carts 
and seated on the ground. There were sixty men, twenty-five 
women, and four children. The Nana in person ordered the men to 
be shot; but the Sepoys of the 1st Regiment, of winch G-eneral 
Wheeler’s son had been Quarter-master, making some demur, an 
Oudh regiment was brought up for the purpose. The order was 
then given to separate the wives from the husbands; but to this 
last indignity the poor captives refused to submit, and it was finally 
accomplished by force. In one instance husband and wife were so 
firmly locked together that they were unable to separate them, and 
finally desisted from the attempt. The Sepoys were then making 
every preparation to fire, when the Chaplain of Cawnpore, the Rev. 
E. Moncrieff, formerly Curate of Tooting, requested leave to read 
prayers. Permission being accorded, the whole pai ty read and prayed 
together ; they then shook hands all around. The signal was then 
given, and the Sepoys fired. Many were killed, others only wounded ; 
but these latter were quickly despatched with swords. This bloody 
work having been completed, the women were conveyed to the place 
in which those previously captured were confined, whence the whole 
party, about loO in number, were taken to the house in which they 
were finally slaughtered. 

There yet remain to be accounted for the fourteen heroic English- 
men who left the boat on the sandbank to drive off their persevering 
assailants.f Wading to the shore, musket in hand, they charged the 
enemy: these did not wait their attack, but fled before them. Our 
party, however, havingfollowedthemuptoofar, were cut off from the 
river, and were compelled, for fear of being surrounded, to retire. 
Unable to make direct for the river, they took a road parallel to it, 
and came upon it a mile loiver down. But as they approached, they 
found they had been cut off by a large body of men, whilst another 
party on the opposite bank was ready to receive them in case they 


Rujoor Tewarree’s Account. 
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should attempt to cross. There appeared indeed no hope of safety. 
But even at this moment they did not despair. Close to the river, 
and very near the force in front of them, was a small temple. They 
llred a volley at the enemy and made for this temple, losing in the at- 
tempt one man killed and one wounded. However, they gained it, and, 
secure themselves, they fired on every insurgent who showed himself. 
The enemy finding that they could eifect nothing so long as our party 
remained inside, determined to smoke them out. They accordingly 
heaped wood all around it, and then set it on fire. Our gallant 
countrymen, unable to stand the smoke and heat, took off their 
clothes, and, musket in hand, ciiarged through the fire and the enemy. 
Seven out of the twelve remaining reached the river, and began to 
swim for their lives, followed by the insui’gents along both banks, 
wading and firing as fast as they could. Before they had gone 
far, two of their number were shot, leaving five only remaining. 
After swimming about three miles down the stream, one of these, an 
artillery-man, to rest himself, began swimming on his back, and not 
knowing in what direction he was going, got on shore and was killed. 
The other four, Lieutenants Tiiomson and Delafosse (the same whose 
hei'oism is recorded at page 137), private Murphy 84th, and gunner 
Sullivan of the Artillery, succeeded in out-swimming the mutineers, 
and finally gave themselves up to an Oudh raja who was friendly to the 
English. They eventually succeeded in rejoining a party of our troops. 

It remains only to add that, on the evening of the 27th June, the 
day on which his deed of treachery ivas consummated, the Nana cele- 
brated his ‘‘victory ’’ by a grand parade of his troops, at least ten 
thousand in number, on the plain of Subada to the north of our en- 
trenchment. Three salutes were fired : one of twenty-one guns for 
the Nana as sovereign, nineteen guns for his brother Balia Sahib as 
G-overnor- General, and seventeen guns for Jowalla Pershad (a Brah- 
min) as Commander-in-Chief. He then caused to be proclaimed by 
beat of drum throughout the district that he had entirely conquered 
the British, whose period of rule in India had come to an end ; that 
they were defeated at Delhi, and dared not set foot in Cawnpore; that 
he iumself was prepared to drive them all out of India. A few days 
after, he broke up his camp and proceeded to his seat at Bithoor, 
where he ordered one hundred guns to he fired in honour of the 
King of Delhi, eighty in honour of his self-styled adopted father, the 
ex-Feishwa Bajee Kao, sixty in honour of himself, and twenty-one 
each for his mother and his wife. He evidently thought that he bad 
laid the first stone of the Mahratta sovereignty, and made it firm with 
a bloody cement. 

Such was the termination of the Cawnpore insurrection. If, on 
the one hand, it resulted in the defeat of our arms, in the massacre of 
our soldiers and our countrywomen, it formed, on the other, a scene 
for the display of those qualities which pre-eminently belong to the 
national character. We see here Englishmen, originally only three 
hundred and fifty strong, of whom two-thirds only had been bred to 

* Mr. Shepherd’s Narrative. 
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arms, their numbers daily decreasing, successfully defending a 
barrack situation on a level plain, against ten thousand trained sol- 
diers, — for although the rebels numbered only four thousand when 
they made the frbt attack, yet, by reinforcements from Allahabad, 
Oudh, Agra, and other districts, they gradually increased to more than 
double that force. We see them deprived of animal food, living for 
days on half rations of grain, performing feats of individual heroism 
unsurpassed, eager to make a dash at the enemy with their full 
strength to the cry of victory or death, yet restrained solely by the 
thought that failure would leave three hundred and thirty women 
and children the prey of men who knew neither mercy nor pity, who 
neither feared God, nor regarded man. We see them again, on their 
own accounts unwillingly, and animated solely by a hope of saving 
the women and children, giving themselves up to a faithless enemy, 
who, despite of oaths the most binding, condemned them all to the 
most ruthless massacre. We see them finally in the hour of death, 
forcibly separated from their wives and daughters, still comforting 
themselves as Christians, devoutly appealing to their Creator for par- 
don, and, incapable of resistance, submitting, in firm reliance on Him, 
to the fire of the enemy. 

But we may conjecture, Did they not, in that last hour, when they 
prayed to their God for pardon, look to their country also for retalia- 
tion on those who had so treacherously murdered them ? Could they 
have imagined it possible that, within a few days of the account of 
their fate reaching Calcutta, an order would be issued by which 
immunity to their assassins would be virtually secured ? by which 
evidence would be required as to the actual presence of every indi- 
vidual at this massacre before he could be convicted ? Evidence * 
when the Sepoys had ruthlessly murdered all who could witness 
against them ! Evidence ! when tlie four native regiments at Cawn- 
pore bad for three weeks been attacking our countrymen in that all 
but defenceless barrack ! Evidence I when it could be proved from 
the muster-rolls that there was scarcely a man belonging to those 
regiments * who was not a partner in the revolt, a consenter to the 
massacres that had been perpetrated from the very commencement ! 
The names of the few who had remained staunch were known to 
Government; the rest had revolted e7t masse ! But the members of 
the Government of India could not nerve themselves to summary 
proceedings. Instead of expressing sympathy for the dead, in place 
of acknowledging their devotion and their valour, they issued an 
edict, promising immunity to their murderers ! Why should it have 
been otherwise ? There are some natures so cold-blooded as to be 
incapable of feeling sympathy with suffering humanity. Lord Can- 
ning was safe : his kith and kin were far away in England : what 
were the lives of three or four hundred unknown English women 
and children to him ? Was it worth -while further perilling the 
ancient and anti-Christian system of Government, which had lasted 
a century, on such an account ? The answer may be found in the .> 
Home Secretary’s circular of the 30th J uly ! 

* The 1st, 6th, 17th, 53rd, 56th, Kative Infantry ; the 2nd Cavalry. 
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^ But the shades of our brave countrymen and the surviving rela- 
tives of our countrywomen appeal from the selfish and cold-blooded 
Government of Lord Canning to the People of England. Our 
generous-hearted countrymen at home have answered by anticipa- 
tion. They have sent out their thousands of warriors ; they have 
testified by public meetings, by subscriptions, by letters in the 
newspapers, how they sympathise with those who to the last never 
despaired of the fortunes of England, who, perishing in her cause 
with their latest breath testified to their belief in her ability to re- 
assert her sway, who died, I must believe, in the fullest confidence 
that she would avenge them. And she will yet avenge them. The 
soldiers she has sent forth have no sympathy with the doctrinaires 
who govern India : no special pleading will restrain them ; they will 
view with their own eyes the charnel-house in which our sisters were 
murdered, and the cry of all will be : — 

“ Trout to front 

Set thou these fiendlike Sepoys and ourselves ; 

Within onr swords’ length set them ; if they ’scape. 

Heaven forgive them too !” 


.CHAPTEE VII. 


Havelock’s advance to cawnpore. — futtehgurk. — attempts 

TO RELIEVE LUCKNOW. 


It is now time to return to Havelock’s movements. That gallant 
officer left Allahabad at 4 p. m. on the 7th July. His force was com- 
posed as follows : — ■ 


3rd company, 8th battalion Eoyal Artillery 
H. M. 64th Eegiment - - . 

„ 78th Highlanders 
„ 84th Eegiment - - . 

Volunteer Cavalry - - 

Natives, - 

Sikhs 

Irregular Cavalry - - , 


76 men 
435 
284 
190 
20 


99 


150 

30 


» 


His staff consisted of an assistant adjutant-general, an assistant 
quarter-master-general, and an aid-de-camp. In the selection of 
officers for these posts he had been particularly happy. Captain 
Beatson, of whom mention has already been made, filled the first- 
named office ; Colonel Ty tier, . a dashing Irregular Cavalry ofiicer, 
acted as quarter-master-general, and the General’s son had been 
taken from the adjutancy of the 10th Foot to perform the duties of 
aid-de-camp in this his first campaign. 

The rain vras falling as the column passed through the streets 

K 4 
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of Allahabad, extending for nearlj three miles between the fort and 
the Grand Trunk Eoad leading to Cawnpore. As it marched, the 
inhabitants, so lately in revolt, turned out to observe our first olfensive 
movement.^ The Hindoos appeared indifferent or apprehensive; 
but wherever a Mahomedan was seen there was a scowl on his brow 
and a curse in his heart. Of such demonstrations our troops were 
careless : they had started on a noble errand ; they were animated 
by the hope of being able to save, by the certainty at all events of 
avenging, their countrymen at Cawnpore : like Ci'cmweU’s Ironsides, 
there was a stern determination in tlieir aspect, even in their very 
tread, which showed the earnestness of purpose within. For the 
first three days they marched at the ordinary rate of about thirteen 
miles a day : the weather was hot, and there was more to be risked 
in hurrying them on unnecessarily than was to be gained by forced 
marches. Whatever might have been the prevailing impression 
among the men, Havelock knew that Cawnpore had fallen. Major 
Henaud, with his advanced party, seven hundred strong, was within 
nineteen miles of Futtehpore. All his efforts were being exerted to 
settle the country, and procure information from the front; and it 
was to him that the General would look for the intelligence which 
would quicken his movements. For the first three days, then, they 
took the ordinary marches. The entire country was under water, 
the rainy season having set in with great severity. Our troops, 
however, marched cheerily on ; the road presented one scene of 
desolation, every one of the staging bungalows erected for the 
accommodation of travelleis had been pillaged and burnt down by 
the insurgents ; on the other hand, their blackened homesteads, and 
the bodies of rebels hanging by half dozens from trees on the road- 
side, and nick-named by our soldiers ‘‘acorns,” afforded ample evi- 
dence tliat Eenaud had not been slack in the work of retribution. 

On the 11th the force arrived at Khagu, twenty- four miles from 
Futtehpore. They had scarcely reached the ground \vhen infor- 
mation was received from Renaud, himself then only five miles in 
advance, that the enemy were advancing in considerable force on 
Futtehpore, and that it was apparently their intention to hold that 
place against us. Havelock could scarcely credit such good tidings : 
no one indeed thought that they would be foolish enough to move 
out of Cawnpore, and give us the opportunity of beating them in 
detail. However, the authority was good, and the news positive. 
Havelock therefore, sending orders to Renaud to be prepared to 
join him with his detachment on the following morning, broke up 
his camp at midnight. 

After an hour and a half’s marching, the two detachments met, 
and went on together. The plan of the General was to halt about 
six miles from Futtelipore, rest his troops for the day, reconnoitre 
that place, and, if the enemy should be found in position there, to 
move on him the following morning. In accordance with this idea, 
on arriving at Belunda, within five miles of Futtehpore, the column 


* Letter in a London Paper, 
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was halted, the men fell out to light their pipes and make a brew of 
tea, whilst a party of Volunteer Horse, under Colonel Tytlei', went in 
advance to reconnoitre. 

Whilst they are engaged in this important movement, it may be as 
well to return for a brief period to Cawnpore, and ascertain as far as 
possible the intentions and objects of the Nana Sahib. 

Scarcely had that miscreant proclaimed himself Sovereign of the 
Mahrattas, when he experienced the cares and perils of his elevation. 
He found himself not the master, but the servant, of those mutinous 
Sepoys whom he had abetted in their treachery ; many of them were 
anxious to proceed to their homes, and enjoy or secure their ill-gotten 
plunder. Others again, and in this line of policy the native olficers 
of the 2nA Cavalry took the lead, pressed him to pursue his advantage, 
and exterminate the “ Kafirs” at Allahabad. The Nana himself was 
very much under the influence of these men ; they had been the 
leaders of the revolt ; they had influenced the Infantry regiments to 
turn and attack us ; they had superintended the slaughter of our 
countrymen ; they were relentless and violent in their hatred to us. 
The views of the Nana also coincided with theirs ; he probably felt 
that he would never be safe at Cawnpore so long as a base for 
operations remained to us in the Tort of Allahabad ; to be secure he 
must have more blood. He, therefore, was not indisposed to inarch 
against us. 

The difficulty consisted in persuading the troops to leave their ease 
and plunder for a fresh campaign against the dreaded Cora log/’ 
But he was well served with spies : ail our movements§vei'e reported 
to him, and at this crisis he received information of the march of 
Eenaud’s column from Allahabad. This was just what he wanted. 
He communicated with the native officers of the 2nd Cavalry ; then 
held a durbar, in which he pointed out the ease and facility wuth 
which Eenaud’s detachment might be cut off, and the treasure they 
had with them plundered. 

Both these inducements and that belief in his own invincibility, 
which even the cowardly massacre of Cawnpore naturally produces in 
the mind of a native f, had the desired efllect. An expedition was 
at once organised to crush Eenaud. 

It left Cawnpore on the morning of the 8th July, commanded by 
Sikka Singh, subadar of the 2nd Cavalry. At 8 o’clock on the morn- 
ning of the 12th, as our troops were marching on to the encampment 
of Belinda, the enemy’s force, composed of 100 native artillerymen 
and twelve guns, 500 cavalry, 1400 mutinous Sepoys, and 1500 Mah- 
rattas and armed insm-gents, was passing through Futtehpore. They 
had advanced some little distance on our side of that place, their in- 
fantry, in column of route, marching along the high road, with three 
guns, a 6, a 9, and a 24-pound howitzer, a little in advance, and about 
half a mile in rear, the Mahrattas with two guns, an iron 18, and 

* Europeans. 

f A native classes every species of “ Killing ” with “courage.” Even in his 
sports he is cruel ; after having wounded a deer or a hare, he will prefer torturing 
it to putting it out of misery. 
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an iron ^ 4 -poiinder 5 tlie cavalrj'on their flanks, when Colonel Tytler 
with his reconnoitring party rode up. He had scarcely halted his 
escort, and taken a position in advance to survey the enemy’s position, 
when he was seen, and their entire cavalry dashed at him. Thei'e 
was nothing for it but to gallop back with the information to the 
General. That instant the assembly sounded, the troops fell in as 
cheery and hearty as possible, notwithstanding that a bright July sun 
was burning overhead, and they had just marched eighteen miles. 
The guns, eight in number, under Captain Maude of the Eoyal -Ar- 
tillery, moved to the front, and a cloud of skirmishers, armed with the 
Enfleld rifle, aligned themselves wdth them, ready to concentrate their 
fire on the head of the enemy’s column, which by this time was seen 
in the distance advancing. Behind the guns were the several de- 
tachments of infantry, forming a line of quarter-distance columns at 
deploying distance: the Volunteer Horse guarded the left flank. 
The bulk of the Irregular Cavalry was on the right. 

These dispositions had not been completed, when the enemy’s artil- 
lery, coming within distance, opened fire on our men, their infantry 
still remaining in quarter-distance columns ; their cavalry, at the same 
time, wearing their cold-weather suit of French grey and mounted 
on stud horses, but armed in the native fashion, threatened our flanks. 
Their guns were permitted to fire two or three rounds before ours 
replied ; but the moment our dispositions were completed, Captain 
Maude answered them, and in a few minutes it became a species of 
duello at 400 yards between our artillery and theirs, ours assisted by 
the skirmishing fire of the Enfield rifles. This appeared to paralyse 
them; its range took them quite by surprise, and, being quite un- 
able to reply to it, they deserted their guns in a shorter space of time 
than it has taken to record it. Colonel Tytler, Captains Maude and 
Beatson, then raced up to have the honour of capturing the guns. 
They were all close togetlier,®and the honour may be equally divided, 
although Captain Beatson was first up. The infantry then deploying, 
advanced in pursuit, and although the enemy endeavoured to make 
a second stand by falling back on their 18 and 20-pounders, it was 
but momentary : they dreaded the Enfield rifle, but still more the 
bayonet, and they fled in confusion — MajorBenaud, commanding the 
advance, pushing on their centre, composed of the main body of their 
infantry, and giving them no rest. 

Meanwhile the enemy’s cavalry were manoeuvring very steadily 
and with great precision on our flanks ; they were anxious evidently 
to get round and take our infantry in rear ; on our left they were 
checked by the steady attitude of our Volunteer Horse ; hut on the 
right we were nearly meeting with a disaster. 

In that quarter was the remnant of the Irregular Cavalry that had 
remained faithful at Benares and Allahabad. They had hitheito acted 
with spirit against the insurgent villagers, but to fight their kinsmen 
was a different affair. They were advancing on the right of our line, 
when about eighteen or twenty horsemen (formerly of our own 2nd 
cavalry) advanced towards them at a trot, and called out to them in 
the most appealing terms to join them. Lieut. Palliser who com- 
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manded the Irregulars at once sounded the charge : he was followed 
most gallantly by Lieut. Simpson, the adjutant, but by only three or 
four of the men. Seeing this, the enemy's cavalry came down upon 
this handful, charged them, and somehow in the scrimmage, Palhser 
was unhorsed. It would then have gone hard with him, but that 
some of the men who had previously refused to follow him, rallied 
round him, and bi'ought him off. At this place seven of the Irregulars 
were killed, and three or four wounded, while but one of the enemy's 
horsemen lay dead upon the field ; three or four however were 
wounded. 

While this was going on on the right our main body of infantry 
was passing through Futtehpore ; the right column, consisting of 
two companies of the Madras Fusiliers and one of the 78th High- 
landers, was making its way through the walled enclosures, gardens, 
and plantations that skirt the left of that town. At this moment 
they beheld the Irregular Cavalry coming towards them in full flight, 
pursued by the troopers of the 2nd (enemy's) cavalry. Captain 
Beatson, who was with the infantry, at once halted the column, and 
having succeeded by his coolness and commanding manner in halting 
the fugitives, directed a volley to be poured in upon the enemy : he 
never attempted to form our men into square, although they were 
expecting the order, but remaining in line, some even in skirmishing 
order, they succeeded not only in checking but driving off the 
enemy. 

All this time the centre and left were pressing into and beyond 
Futtehpore. The town or village consists of but on6.jnarrow street, 
with lofty houses, high walls, and garden enclosures, on either side. 
This street was found to be choked up with the enemy's baggage, 
which had followed close upon his main column : so closely, indeed, 
were they packed that they presented the appearance of a defence 
run up by the enemy ; but a few rounds of shrapnel and the action 
of the skirmishers on the flanks speedily dislodged the most hardy of 
their opponents, and caused them to abandon the whole of their 
stores. In the midst of the ruck were two new six pounders, with 
limbers and ammunition complete, besides large quantities of gun 
and musket ammunition ; a little beyond, two tumbrils of treasure 
were found, one of which fell into the hands of the Sikhs and was no 
more seen.* Amongst the plunder which was taken on this occasion 
were ladies' dresses, worsted work, and other tokens of our lost 
countrywomen, the discovery of which served to make the men still 
wilder for vengeance. f 

By the time the baggage had been cleared away from the town, 
the artillery had passed through, and a last parting shot had been 
sent at the enemy's infantry, it was past mid-day. The heat was 
intense ; many of the men dropped down, struck by the sun, some 
never to rise again. These, indeed, formed the only casualties 
amongst the Europeans ; their number amounted to twelve. The 
fury of the sun had effected more injury than the fire of the enemy. 


Correspondent, “ Saturday Keview.’ 


t Ibid, 
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In addition to their baggage, treasure, and camp -equipage, twelve 
p es of ordnance fell into our hands; the enemy were too intent on 
iliglit to care to struggle for their guns. 

It was nearly 1 o’clock before our wearied troops, who had marched 
four-and-twenty nailes and fought a pitched battle on an empty sto- 
mach, reached their encamping ground ; their tents were pitched, and 
It was on the hard ground and in the shade of the mango- trees that 
our exhausted countrymen sought for repose. 

Futtehpore, in the manner in which it was con- 
as well as in Its result, was a type of many that were to 
tollow. It showed that meeting the enemy face to face in the field, 
inevitably beat him ; that he could not stand for an instant 
a,,ainst our men : but it also evidenced that our deficiency in one 
arm, in cavalry, almost neutralised this vast superiority. We could 
beat the enemy, hut we had no means of following him up ; he was 

Tef S defSt 

If the Government had acceded to Captain Beatson’s proposition 
already alluded to— -if it had even adopted General Havelock’s su"-- 
pstion, of sending up the officers of disbanded corps to act Is 
troopers — if it had called for volunteers from the infantry, and 
taking the horses from the native body guard, had sent them up by 
steamer, or by forced marches, in the middle of June, Havelock might 
on^ disposal a body of 400 horse, splendidly mounted, 

and all drilled men. With these at Futtehpore, he could have de- 
stroyed many of the enemy; had they joined him even at Cawnpore, 
he could have annihilated him. 

But of what avail was the iron firmness of our general, the un- 
imtclied bravery of our troops, placed under the control of red-tape 
0 cials . i or want of cavalry, all their labours, all their exertions, 
all their^ privations were of comparatively little avail. The enemy 
though invariably beaten, yet never followed up, aided too by that 
powerful sun under which they could move about with comfort, whilst 
Its rays were fatal to our men, as constantly re-appeai-ed, their leader 
rejoicing if, by the sacrifice of ten of liis own followers, he could 
spill the blood of even one European. 

On the lath, the day after the action, Havelock halted liis men, as 
well to give them lest as to bring in the captured guns and ammu- 
nition ; much of the latter, which could not he brought on, was de- 
stroyed.^ It may here be mentioned that no sooner had the victory 
been gained, and our troops had entered Futtehpore, than the deputy- 
collector of that place, the man who had murdered Kobert Tucker, 
ililmmtoolali Khan, came out to meet us, little thinkino- that his 
crimes had been discovered. It is needless to add that lie was at once 
seized, tried, and hanged. 

On the 14tli, the march was resumed. The road was strewed with 
evidences of the precipitancy of the enemy’s flight, tents standing 
in their camp, chests of cartridges, and various articles of piopertw 
Ihe mormng was unmarked by any particular event, but one slicrht 
incident alForded an opportunity for disarming the Irregular Cavalry. 
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These men, after their disgraceful behaviour on the 12th, had been 
turned into baggage-guards. Whether they were unable to resist the 
temptation thus offered, or were actuated by a spirit of disaffection, 
is immaterial. On the morning of the 14th, as they were in rear 
with the baggage, the alarm was given that the enemy were in force 
in a village in front, whereupon the artillery was brought up, and 
a few rounds of shot and shell were fired into it. Hearing the firing 
in front, the sowars believed that a good opportunity offered to make 
free with the baggage. Fortunately, the alarm was a false one, and 
the plunderers were discovered in the very act. The Highlanders 
at once went after them ; they were brought into camp, and at once 
disarmed and dismounted. Their horses were found useful for the 
public service. 

It is an almost incredible, but well authenticated fact, that many 
of these men, disarmed on the 14th July, 1857, for base and trea- 
cherous behaviour, and for misconduct in the field on the 12th, were, 
on the 28th of August following, promoted to higher rank in their 
corps, one of them to the title of ‘‘Buhadoor” for ‘^exemplary 
loyalty,” and ‘^conspicuous acts of devotion to the state,” — their 
loyalty consisting in their refusal to face the mutineers on the 12th, 
their devotion in attempting to plunder the baggage of our army 1 * 

On the evening of the 14th, intelligence was received that the 
enemy had entrenched themselves at Aoung, a small village some six 
miles distant. Our force then started on the 15th, in anticipation of 
a fight. Directly Havelock came within range, their guns opened 
upon him ; our artillery, however, had been greatly strengthened by 
the guns captured at Futtehpore; they at once moved to the front, 
the skirmishers aligned with them, as on the previous occasion. The 
enemy also threw out skirmishers, and sent his cavalry to turn our 
right flank : the guns and the Enfield rifles succeeded, after a smart 
encounter, in driving them back, but only that they might make a 
wider detour, and f<ill on our rear. But a sergeant of the High- 
landers, who had been left in charge of the baggage and sick, col- 
lected all the stragglers, and received the enemy with such a volley 
that they were glad to make off. Meanwhile, their guns in front 
had been silenced by ours, and our men, pressing onwards under 
Colonel Tytler, carried the village after some hard fighting. The 
enemy were not here, as at Futtehpore, taken by surprise ; they ex- 
pected us, and fought much better. 


* Yide Government Gazette, 29th August, 1857. 

The names of the men who were dismounted on the 14th Julj, and promoted 
on 28th August, were as follows: — 

Eepaldar Heera Singh, 13th Irregular Cavalrj, received title of Buhadoor for 
exemplary loyalty to the state, — dismounted. 

Naib Bepaldar Maharaj Singh, promoted to Repaldar for conspicuous acts of 
devotion to the state, — dismounted. 

Buffadar Ulta Hossen Beg, promoted to Jemadar for ditto, — deserted. 

Kote Buffadar Belaur Hossein, promoted to Kessaidar for ditto, — dismounted, 

Butfadar Khurrug Singh, promoted to Jemadar for ditto, — dismounted. ^ 

Buffadar Share Singh, ditto, ditto, for ditto, — dismounted. 
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As our men halted on the other side to rest after the engagement, 
which had lasted fully two hours, information was received that the 
insurgents had retired to a very strong entrenchment on the other 
side of the Pandoo Nuddy, and that they were then preparing to 
blow up the bridge. Forward again was the cry: the troops got up 
with alacrity, and recommenced their march. They had scarcely 
gone three miles, when the little nullah, swollen by the rains to the 
dimensions of a large river, the stone bridge intact, and the enemy’s 
entrenchment on the other sidei^burst upon the view. The bridge 
was guarded by two long 24-pounders, and we had just become 
visible, when a puff of smoke was seen, and the shot came pounding 
amongst our advance. Our guns of smaller calibre never attempted 
to reply, but moved on steadily in face of a continuous fire till well 
within range, when unlimbering, they opened fire. The effect was 
instantaneous. Tlie fire of the enemy ceased as if by magic. It 
subsequently transpired that the first discharge from our guns had 
smashed their sponge-staffs, and, having none in reserve, they could 
no longer load their pieces. Finding the firing suddenly cease, the 
general sent forward the Fuciliers under Major Eenaud, whilst the 
guns turned on the cavalry. The Fusiliers, advancing in skirmishing 
order, and covering the rest of the force, quickly gained the bridge, 
dashed on to it with rare gallantry at a run, and drove the enemy 
before them. The victory was now gained, and the guns, limbering 
np and crossing the biidge, poured a last volley on the flying enemy. 
It was ascertained, after the engagement, that, had we not advanced 
that afternoon, the budge would have been blown up, and we should 
have been left to cross as best we could. There were no boats avail- 
able for the purpose, and the river was not fordable. Our loss must 
necessarily have been very severe. Of such importance is promptitude 
in war. 

In these two actions, we lost about five-and-twenty men in killed 
and wounded. But the loss most sensibly felt was that of Major 
Eenaud, of the Madras Fusiliers, a most able officer, who liad hitherto 
always commanded the advance. lie was wounded in the thigh 
by a musket ball, whilst cheering on his men to the bridge; he did 
not survive n\ore than two days. His short career in Bengal had 
been most brilliant, and he died nobly doing his duty. 

In these actions, too, the want of cavalry paralyrsed our successes. 
With four hundred men, the slaughter at the Pandoo Nuddy might 
not only have been avoided, but our men going on might have 
held the biidge, and the insurgents would have been in our power. 

Let it be remembered that, as will be recorded in full detail 
presently, it was on that very evening that the Nana Sahib, enraged 
at the defeat and flight of his legions, murdered in the most savage, 
horrible, heart-rending manner, our countrywomen at Cawnpore. 
It is not only possible, but probable that, if vre had had cavalry, 
this awful catastrophe might have been prevented. Not only might 
the rebels have been hemmed in, in the manner described in the 
preceding paragraph, but a detachment, pushing on that night before 
the news of the defeat of his troops could have reached the Nana, 
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would, by their sudden arrival, have so terrified the Asiatic spirit, 
ready at all times to sink from excess of triumph to the lowest depth 
of depression, that he would have had neither time nor opportunity 
to execute his merciless intentions. 

But we had no cavalry ; and whilst the horses of the native body- 
guard were growing sleek in their stables near Calcutta, whilst 
hundreds of young officers were panting to flesh their maiden swords, 
and many infantry privates were available and anxious for the service, 
not a step was taken in the matter gpo cavalry were embodied until 
it was ‘^too late”^ and for want ^ them our countrywomen were 
'massacred. 

Our tired soldiers bivouacked that night on the spot whence the 
last gun was fired at the retreating enemy. But to them there was 
little rest. That evening, Havelock received information that his 
most severe encounter would take place on the morrow, and that the 
ISTana in person, at the head of 7000 men, would oppose his advance 
into Cawnpore, every defensible point of which had been strongly 
fortified. 

This intelligence roused every one to fresh exertion. News had 
reached our camp the day before, that our unfortunate countrywomen 
were then alive, and our gallant troops were not without the hope 
that their exertions might not be altogether in vain — that they might 
yet arrive in time to save them. The very idea shook off all sense of 
fatigue. That night they moved on, proud in hope, and strong and 
stern in the tliought of vengeance. Cawnpore was twenty-two miles 
distant: they marched that. night and morning fourteen. Bivouack- 
ing then under the trees, and there cooking and eating their food, at 
2 p.M. the signal for advance was given. They moved in the array 
of battle, the small body of volunteer cavalry in advance, the artillery 
behind, supported by the infantry. The heat was fearful : at every 
step some one fell out of the ranks, many never to return to them, 
and* the calls for water were loud and continuous. After proceeding 
for about two miles, the force of the enemy became visible — every 
point guarded — the guns bearing on the road by which it was 
thought we must advance. But Havelock had determined to trust 
rather to generalship than to dash, or, to speak m<me correctly, to the 
combination of both. As soon then as he ascertained the position of 
the enemy’s batteries, *he still advanced his handful of cavalry to 
mask his movement, but made with the bulk of his force a detour to 
the right with the view of taking the enemy in flank. This masterly 
movement had all the efiect be anticipated ; the enemy’s guns poured 
their showers of shot and shell in the direction of the cavalry, whilst 
the main body moved ofiT unmolested. But our men had not pro- 
ceeded half a mile before they were perceived, and the enemy at once 
changed the direction of their fire. Not a gun of ours replied. 
Havelock had resolved to reserve his fire, until it could take place 
with efiect. Forward then, with sloped arms, our men advanced, 
trudging alternately through marshy and ploughed land, the fierce 
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sun beating down upon them, and the fire of the enemy taking effect 
around and amongst them. But one thouglit was in their hearts 
that day, a resolution to drive out the murderers of their comrades. 
Thus they progressed for about a quarter of an hour, till the turning- 
point of the dank march was gained. Then, wheeling up into one 
line with the artillery at intervals, they marched down upon the foe. 

The enemy numbered about 5000 men : they had eight heavy 
guns in two separate batteries. Direct against these our troops 
advanced, the artillery coming ^forward and engaging the enemy’s 
guns. So hot at this moment did their fire become, that our line 
was halted, and directed to lie down until our artillery should have 
silenced it. 

But after a short interchange and pounding on both sides, it was 
found that the enemy’s guns were so well protected that it would be 
impossible for our Artillery to silence them. There was nothing for 
it then but to try the bayonet. The Highlanders were lying down. 
Havelock came up to them, pointed to the enemy’s battery, and told 
them to take it. The Highlanders rose, fired one rolling volley as 
they advanced, and then moved forward with sloped arms and 
measured tread like a wall — the rear rank locked up as if on parade 
— until within a hundred yards or so of the village, when the word 
was given to charge. Then they all burst forward, like an eager 
pack of hounds, racing to the kill, and in an instant they were over 
the mound and into the village. There was not a shot fired, or a 
shout uttered, for the men were very fierce, and the slaughter was 
proportionate."^ “ Their general was with them. Well done, 78th,” 
said he. ‘‘You shall be my own regiment in future. Another 
charge like that will win the day.” On they went then, through pools 
and mud, shouting and cheering, and the west battery was theirs. 

Hor were the other regiments behindhand. Position after po- 
sition fell to their unwavering line, the Sikhs vying with the 
Europeans. Devoid of cavalry, threatened on their flanks and rear, 
they were not diverted from the one great object of taking the bat- 
teries in front of them. The guns once in their possession, they felt 
sure that all other obstacles would vanish. Nevertheless their diffi- 
culties were all but insuperable. At one time they were entirely 
surrounded, and it appeared as though our soldiers would have to fight 
not for victory but for their lives. Still on they went. One officer, 
Lieut. Seton of the Eusiliers, having, with about forty men, got 
separated fiom his regiment, was dashed at by five hundred cavalry. 
Nothing daunted, Seton called his men round him, formed a rallying 
square, and with a rolling file firing from the Enfield rifles, &c., com- 
pelled them to retire. 

The field was now almost gained; but there was one position 
which still kept up an unabated fire. A huge. 24-pounder vomited 
forth continuous discharges ; it was by one discharge from this gun 
that the 64th had lost six men in their first advance ; they and the 
84|h %vere nearest it. Havelock went up to them and addressed a 
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few inspiriting words. “ That gun must be taken hy the bayonet; I 
must have it. No firing ; and recollect that I am with you.” There 
needed no more; the two regiments advanced, the grape from the 
battei’y crashing through them. They fired four times before they 
charged, but when they did charge their onset was irresistible. All 
opposition was now over, but the troops still advanced ; as they came 
upon the ridge which immediately overlooks the grand parade, the 
artillery came to the front and chased the rebels into the town : here 
again the want of cavalry was keenly felt ; with the aid of that arm 
the enemy might have been cut up almost to a man, his retreat on 
Bithoor intercepted, and the Nana himself captured. As it was, he 
effected his escape across the canal, and thence marched leisurely on 
his stronghold. Our army bivoifacked for the night on the plain of 
J ubada. 

Such was the battle of Cawnpore, in which 1000 British troops 
and 300 Sikhs, labouring under every disadvantage, a powerful sun 
over their heads, a merciless enem}^ in their front strongly entrenched, 
without cavalry, and with an artillery of inferior weight, defeated 
5000 native troops, armed and trained by our own officers. Perhaps 
in no action that ever was fought was the superior power of arrange- 
ment, moral force, personal daring, and physical strength of the 
European over the Asiatic more apparent. The rebels fought well ; 
many of them did not flinch from a hand to hand encounter with our 
troops; they stood well to their guns, served them with accuracy: but 
yet, in spite of this, of their strong position, of their disproportionate 
excess in number, they were beaten. 

Napoleon has, in his memoirs, alluded to the immense effect which 
morale has on the physical efforts of soldiers. Never was the truth 
of this axiom exemplified to a greater extent than at Cawnpore. 
The enemy were traitors and rebels, who bad gained possession of the 
station which they were now fighting for by the treacherous and 
cruel murder of their masters ; they were men not only without 
honour, but devoid even of a conscience ; they pretended to have 
revolted from us on account of their religion, and yet the Hindoo 
portion of them, at least, had committed or connived at enormities 
which, according to their own impui’e theology, would have caused 
the transmigration of their souls into the meanest species of animal ; 
they had, in fact, been corrupted from their allegiance by appeals to 
their avarice, and they were now fighting in the sole hope of being 
able to retain the plunder which had accrued to them by ti'cachery 
and murder. Assailed by the countrymen of those whom they had 
murdered and despoiled, with wiiat heart could these men combat ? 
Their negation of conscience was their only saving clause, for, with 
that guilty witness in their bosoms, their evil deeds must have 
choked them ! 

On the other hand our men, strong in the conviction not of the jus- 
tice only, but of the holiness of their cause, seeing before them, not an 
enemy they could respect, but the vilest assassins, murderers of 
women and children, were animated by a zeal and fervour which 
nothing could repress or resist. Had you directed one of those men, 

L 
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on an ordinary day in cantonments, to walk ten miles under a J aly 
sun, fully armed and equipped, with sixty rounds of ammunition in 
liis pouch, he would have considered it the most cruel order that 
cou]d have been issued. .But, animated by the holy feeling of re- 
venging his murdered countrywomen, this was but a light under- 
taking. Neither the length of the road, the heat of the sun, the 
weight of his accoutrements, or the lire of the foe diminished his 
ardour : he was sensible when in action of none of these difficulties; 
he pressed on, conquering and to conquei*, because he felt that his 
cause was a righteous cause, and that in no other quarrel could the 
strength, the intelligence, and the capacity with which he had been 
endowed by his Maker be more nobly or more worthily employed. 

Thus inspired, no numbers were too disproportionecl. Our troops 
bivouacked on the Cawnpore parade ground ; no tents 'were pitched, 
but, after such a day’s work, even the wet ground wms a luxury; and 
though disturbed for a few minutes by a false alarm of an enemy, 
they slept, and slept soundly. 

Our loss, in killed and wounded, was about a hundred. But chieily 
was to be mourned the death of Stuart Beatson, the Assistant- Adjutant- 
General. Arriving from Persia in a weakly state of health, and 
actuated solely by devotion to his country, he had endured with 
fortitude and even pleasure, all the privations of the campaign. He 
had ever been foremost in the fight, and had never lost an oppox- 
tunity of showing his capacity. Though suffering from the effects 
of fatigue, he shrank not from the anticipated dangers of the ISth of 
July. But the sun, moi'c dreaded than the enemy, struck him down. 
Becovering from this shock, it was yet only to meet the more fatal 
onslaught of cholera, tvhich carried him off on the following day. 
In him, Havelock lost one of his ablest followers, the most earnest, 
disinterested of soldiers. In addition to his military acquirements, 
Stuart Beatson possessed very considerable literary capabilities, 
which he was fond of exercising. His store of varied knowledge, 
his genial wit, and his kindliness of heart, made him a most de- 
lightful companion, one who will never be ibrgotten by the many 
friends who have been left to mourn his lot in India. 

Our troops, I have said, slept on the night of the 16 th. Let them 
sleep on, for the morrow will convey to them fearful tidings ; while 
they rest, be it our task to notice the occiirrences whicli had taken 
place ill Cawnpore and its vicinity since we last parted ' from it. 
And first must be recorded the tragedy of Patteligui'b. 

Futtchgurh is a small station on the right bank of the river 
Ganges, eiglily-three miles above Cawnpore. It is the head of the 
agency for the manufacture of gun carriages, being, by its vicinity to 
the vast forests of the Serai, peculiarly adapted for the storing of 
wood. The agency yard itself is mei'ely an enclosui'e surrounded by 
mud walls on tlmee sides, abutting on the river on the fourth. 
Within these walls is a bungalow for the residence of the agent, 
and large go-downs for the reception of muster guns, carriages, ammu- 
nition, iec. 

The ri.'si ng in the Bureilij’* district (which will be treated of in 
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another chapter), the revolt in Oudh, and the events at Cawnpore, had 
had their influence on the residents at Futtehgurh. They were thus 
cut oif from all land communication with any of our military posts ; 
the river alone was available. The troops at Futtehgurh consisted 
of a detail of Native Artillery, and the 10th Native Infantry. This 
latter was one of the regiments which had volunteered for and had 
proceeded to Burma, on the occasion of the late war with the King 
of Ava. It had there done good service. In addition to the officers of 
the 10th, there were at Futtehgurh the gun-carriage agent, Major 
Eobertson, the judge, magistrate, and an assistant, Colonel G-oldie, 
Ms wife, and his daughters, on leave, the chaplain, the Eeverend Mr. 
Fisker, several indigo-planters, tent-makers, merchants, and others. 
Here, also, were the native Orphan Asylum, and a large native 
Christian community under the special care of the members of 
the American Presbyterian mission, a most devoted body of men. 
So great was the alarm amongst the non-military portion that, on 
the 3id of June, they held a meeting, and resolved to leave 
Futtehgurli by boat on the following day, it having been currently 
reported that the 10th had resolved to mutiny on the 5th. The 
party, consisting of about 166, including women and children, started 
accordingly at one o'clock on the morning of the 4th, and got on very 
well as far as they went. The next morning they were joined by 
three officers of the 10th, with the information that that regiment 
had mutinied. 

This intelligence was untrue. The fact was, that there was an 
attempt to break out of the jail ; some of the convicts actually did 
get out, and, firing a portion of the station, advanced towards the 
cantonment. It was this that the three officers mistook for the 
mutiny of the regiment, and to avoid its effects they went off to 
join the boats ; had they remained, they would have seen their own 
men turning out willingly and beating back and securing the jail- 
birds. 

The boats meanwhile went on, but were fired upon by the vil- 
lagers ; information also reached the fugitives that the Oudh troops 
had assembled a little below to obstruct their further passage. Whilst 
they were debating on tbeir plans, Hurdeobukbsb, an Oudh land- 
holder, and owner of the petty fort or ‘‘guriiee'' of Dhurrumpore, 
offered them protection, if they would remain with him. The coun- 
sels were divided. Forty, however, including two of the officers, the 
collector, Mr. Probjn and his wife, and Mr. Edwards, accepted the 
offer. The boats, then carrying only 126 passengers, went on down- 
wards towards Cawnpore ; they could have met with little obstruc- 
tion, as it is known they reached that station on the 12th. But 
tidings of their arrival had preceded them ; they were intercepted 
and taken on shore, and massacred by Nana Sahib in the manner re- 
corded in the seventh chapter. Meanwhile the majority of the 
party, which had taken refuge at Dhurrumpore, hearing that the 
troops at Futtehgurh had not mutinied, resolved to return thither. 
This they did, Mr. Probyn^ his wife and family, and Mr. Edwards, 
alone remaining. 
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At Futtelignrli all had been quiet : the military bad been engaged 
in as far as possible providing against an outbreak. Still the be- 
haviour of the 10th had been on the whole satisfactory. A few of 
the young Sepoys had indeed on one occasion shown a refractory 
spirit, but the firmness and promptitude of the colonel — Colonel 
Smith, a capital officer — had put it down most effectually- Had 
they been left to themselves, all would still have gone well ; but they 
were about to be exposed to new dangers and temptations. 

On the 15th June, the revolted 41st Native Infantry, fresh from the 
slaughters of Seetapore and Mohammerah arrived on the left bank 
of the Ganges opposite Futtehgurh. They at once sent over to the 
10th an invitation to join them in murdei'ing their officers and 
seizing the treasure. But the men of the 10th, even if they would 
have accepted the former proposal, saw no advantage in sharing 
treasure which was abeady de facto theirs. They accordingly 
replied to the 41st that they would have nothing to do with rebels 
and traitors, and were resolved to remain true to their salt. At tlie 
same time, by order of their commanding officer, they zealously set 
to work in breaking up the bridge of boats which connected the 
right bank of the river with the left, and in sinking all the other 
boats they could lay hands on. 

On the evening of the 17th June, however, the 41&t, having as- 
cended the river, found the means of crossing, — the same having 
been furnished, it is supposed, by the Nawab t, — and that night 
marched down towards Futtehgurh. On hearing of their approach, 
there was a great commotion in the lines of the 10th ; many wished 
to remain faithful ; others were as resolved to take possession of the 
treasure, A bold movement decided them ; the Grenadier Company 
seized the bullocks, yoked them to the treasure cart, and marching 
to the Nawab, saluted him as ruler of the district; the treasure, 
however, they kept to themselves. They then, joining the 41st, 
marched to attack the Sepoys who remained faithful to us ; many of 
these, seeing the course of events, joined them, but a few, conspicuous 
amongst whom was the havildar major, still held out, even to blows; 
but they were beaten and dispersed, and the havildar major hanged 
as an example to the rest. 

Meanwhile our countrymen and women, one hundred and ten in 
number, of whom thirty-thi'ee only were able-bodied men, had retired 
into the Agency Compound, which served them as a fort. They 
had about three hundred muskets, seven guns, viz. three, six, and 
nine-pounders, and twelve, eighteen, and twenty-four pound how- 
itzers, and a small brass mortar. But there was a very limited supply 
of ammunition, — even of gunpowder, — and they lay thereibre under 
the necessity of husbanding their resources as much as possible. 

On the 27tli June the attack on their position began. It is need- 
less to follow them through the daily round of their defence, varied 

To be recorded subsequently. 

t The Nawab of Fuf teligurli, a Maliomcdan and a man of great iiiduence, lias 
since assumed the goYcrnment, of tiie dislrirt. 
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as it was by few uncommon incidents. Suffice it to say that after de- 
fending themselves with great spirit up to the 4th Julyj with two 
practicable breaches in the walls, with a mine underneath them 
almost ready to be sprung, wearied with fatigue, two of their number 
killed, others disabled, they resolved on evacuating their position, 
and trusting to the Ganges. On the 4th July, accordingly, they 
embarked in three boats, and started. As they passed the fort, the 
Sepoys saw them, and calling out, The Feringhees are running 
away,’^ pursued them with a hot fire for about a mile along the banks, 
but happily without effect. 

They had not proceeded far before one of the boats became un- 
manageable, and they shifted into two. In these they proceeded in 
safety as far as a place called Singheerampore. Here, unfortunately, 
one of the boats grounded. Guns were immediately opened upon 
her from the bank, and although our countrymen, wading in the 
water, made many efforts to shove her off, they were all fruitless. 
They had been in this position half an hour, when two boats, appa- 
rently empty, were seen coming down the stream ; on approaching 
them, they were found to he filled with Sepoys, who immediately 
opened a strong fire of musketry on our party. Not content with 
this, they came close and commenced boarding the boat. On seeing 
this, and finding resistance ineffectual, our countrymen resolved 
rather to fall into the hand of God than of man, and to trust rather 
to the Ganges than to the mercy of the Sepoys. In carrying out 
this resolve, many of course were drowned, — all the ladies and 
children. But Major Eobertson, and Mr. Churcher, junior, suc- 
ceeded in reaching the shore, and were cared for by friendly natives. 
Mr. Fisher too, and Mr. Jones swam on and were taken up by the 
sole remaining boat. 

But on board of this everything was in confusion ; attracted, how- 
evei', by voices from the shore, they put in for the night, and were 
kindly received by the villagers. Here Mr. Jones, suffering in- 
tensely from a wound, remained, careless of the fate that might be in 
store for him, and to this circumstance he owed his life. The re- 
mainder of the fugitives started on the following morning, and 
proceeded safely as far as a village just above Bithoor, of which j* a 
man named J ussa Singh was the Zuinindar. As they were passing 
this, the people on the bank called out that their Rajah was friendly 
to the British. Allured by this statement they took the boat into 
the bank, but they had no sooner landed than they were made pri- 
soners by the Zumindar. Information of their seizux'e was forthwith 
sent to Nana Sahib, who immediately despatched carriages and other 
conveyances for the ladies and children, twenty-three in number, 
whilst the men, of whom there were twelve, walked. They were, 
with the exceptions already noted, the sole survivors of the Futteh- 
gurh party. On arriving at Cawnpore, on the evening of the 11th 
July, they were thrust into the little house in which our country- 

* From whose narrative these particulars are chiefly taken. 

f Statement of Lall Khan. 
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womenj tlie survivors of the tragedies of the 27th and 28th of June, 
were congregated. ’ 

Here they were, in a small, confined building, lying in filth, with- 
out comfort of any sort, their food, bread, -water, and salt, their 
bedding, the hard fioor. Surrounded by savages who insulted them, 
■who took a delight in their miseries, their "children pining, even 
dying before their eyes, themselves powerless to help them ---what 
must have been their feelings ? They must at least have felt satis- 
fied tliat, in rbe event of their murder, they would be terribly avenged. 
Hoping, ^ perhaps, that they might be relieved, they must at times 
have anticipated their fate. Themselves Englishwomen, accustomed 
all their lives to exact courtesy from others, they must, even at the 
last hour, have been animated by a proud consciousness that Eng- 
land’s hand would yet reach the fiends that were tormenting them. 
The inscriptions on the w^all prove this ; these show that our mur- 
dered ladies were animated by a full conviction that we should 
advance, and that speedily, to the rescue, though not in time to save, 
yet certainly to avenge them. 

And it must be acknowledged that of those who have been engao’ed 
in the tenible work of retribution, all parties but one have done*^their 
duty nobly. Our generals, our officers, our soldiers, have lost no 
opportunity of dealing out a vengeance as prompt as it has been se- 
vere. The Government of India alone has held back : the Government 
of India alone, by its repre^entatives in Government House, has openly 
proclaimed its sympathy with our poor Sepoys.” Hot a wmrd for 
our suffering soldiers, not a syllable of commiseration for our mur- 
dered countrywomen but even after the event I am no^v about to 
lecoid had been published, for whomsoever sympathy might have 
been felt, it "was expressed at the parties in Goveimment House only 
for the Sepoys who had been disarmed because they had conspired 1 

It will presently be shown that these w’-ere not more -words : that 
all the acts of the Government of India have tended to show, that 
tiny considered these mutinous, murdering Sepoys in the light of net 
children, -\v^ho should be coaxed back to their duty, and in no case 
punished for their bloody deedc. 

Teoplc3 have talivcd, and may still talk, of strengtlioiiing the hands 
of this Goveinnient? Of what use is it to strengthen tlie hands -^vheii 
the head is weak, the heart tainted, the blood cold — the wliole 
system rotten. To streiigthon the hands of such a one, is to infuse 
fresh poisonous ^ irus into the body, to give gi eater canabilities for 
mischief. 

To I’clurn to the sad story of our countrywvomen. Thoie were up- 
wards of one hundred and eighty of them in that little two roo.ned 
house tliafc has been so often described. On the morning of the 15th, 
the Nana's best troops had gone out to stay our progress at Poruloo 
Nuddy; in the evening they came back bafiled, "beaten, savage. 
Defeated by our men ^liiey resolved to w'otk vengeance on our un- 
armed women. IheNana -was nothing loth. He foitliwilh gave the 
order for an unreserved massacre. ItVas a congenial ta'^k" for the 
fiends by v/hom he was surroundecl. With every kind of weapon, 
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from tlie bayonet to tlie butcher’s knife, from the battle-axe to the 
club, they assaulted these English ladies ; they cut off theix* breasts, 
they lopped off* limbs, they beat them down with clubs, they trampled 
on them with their feet : iheir children they tossed upon bayonets : 
blood flowed like water, but they were not glutted, nor did they quit 
that building, till they were satisfied that not a living soul remained 
behind them. The bodies yet warm, in some life not yet extinct, 
were dragged into a well hard by, limb separated from limb, — all were 
thrown in in one commingled mass : the blood was left to soak into 
the floor, to remain a lasting memento of insatiable vengeance. 

It was this sight which met our victorious soldiers on the 17th 
July, as they entered the re-conquered station. The 84*thin advance 
marched across the canal, and scoured the town, but scarcely one 
rebel soldier was to be seen ; they had all left on the pi’evious even- 
ing for Bithoor, after blowing up the magazine in their retreat. As 
our troops moved on, a dark looking man, apparently almost mad with 
terror, rushed towards them, and announced himself to be the sole 
survivor of the Cawnpore massacre. This was Mr. Shepherd, a 
commissariat clerk ; he had left the entrenchment in June, two days 
before the surrendei*, in the disguise of a cook. Being almost at 
once apprehended, he had been taken before the oSTana, and sentenced 
to hard labour on the roads. During the panic of our advance on the 
16th, he had been apparently forgotten, for he found no obstruction 
in the way of his escape. He has since written a lucid naiTutive of the 
events of the siege, which must form the basis of any authentic 
history of that fearful period. The troops then encamped, and the 
officers proceeded in their search for survivors. Too soon the dismal 
truth broke upon them ; there were not wanting men to point out to 
them the charnel-house. It was a flat-roofed building, containing 
two rooms, with a court-yard between, in the manner of native houses. 

The floor of the inner room was found two inches deep in blood, 

it came over the men’s shoes as they stepped. Ladies’ hair, back 
combs, parts of religious bookSa children’s shoes, hats, bonnets, lay 
scattered about the room ; there were marks of sword-cuts on the 
wails low down, as if the women had been struck at as they crouched. 
Eroni the well at the back of the house the naked bodies, limb sepa- 
rated from limb, protruded out. It was a sight sickening, liesmt- 
rending, maddening. It had a terrible effect on our soldiers. Those 
who had glanced upon death in every form, could not look down that 
well a second time. Christian men. who had hitherto spared a flyinn- 
foe, came out bearing a portion of a dress or some such relic in their 
hands, and declaring that, whenever they might feel disposed fox- 
mercy, they would look upon that, and steel their hearts. 

Havelock had sent on the loth a pressing message to 
Heal at Allahabad for reinforcements. This offieei-, who, possibly to 
compensate for his supersession, possibly to ensure him against tlie 
recurrence of such a calamity, had been created a Brigadiei”Generiil 
sent off two hundred and twenty-seven men that same afternoon, and 
started himself on the 16th. He arrived on the 20th. On the pre- 
vious day Havelock had marched willi a strong detachment of liis 
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force towards Bithoor, over a very difficult countryj in which the 
enemy was reported to be strongly entrenched. But Havelock met 
with no opposition, the Nana despairing of success had crossed with 
the main body of his troops into Oudh, leaving behind him fifteen 
guns, several horses, and cattle of every description. His palace was 
fired, and his magazine blown up ; our troops then returned to Cawn- 
pore with their spoil, to prepare for fresh toils, and renewed exertions. 

Before following them in this undertaking, it will be necessary to 
review the position of our troops in Lucknow. 

We left them there on the 2nd of June, holding the Residency, 
Mnchee Bawun, and the cantonments. But in the interval between 
the 2nd and the 30th, the whole of Oudh had risen, and although 
our troops were not very closely invested, still they were surrounded, 
and in no little danger. The native troops, those belonging to the 13th 
Native Infantry especially, six or seven hundred in number, had for some 
time remained staunch, and by their means they were enabled to main- 
tain an imposing front, and to overawe the rebels from attacking 
them. Their communication by means of cossids or native mes- 
sengers w^as still open, and it was through Sir Henry Lawrence, that 
the disastrous events at Cawnpore were first made known to the 
Government. On the 14th of June Sir Henry received a message from 
General Wheeler, asking for aid: it pained his noble heart to be 
compelled to refuse, but he could not spare one company without en- 
\ dangering the lives of those for whom he was responsible ; but he sent 
olF a message at once to Calcutta, pointing out in the strongest terms 
the perilous hazard to %Yliich Wheeler was exposed. 

His own position was full of danger. Although able himself to 
despatch messages, none were received by him. On the 24th June, 
lie wrote to Colonel Neill, then commanding at Allahabad, that he 
had received no intelligence from any quarter for tu’^enty clays, and 
that fiom every side the mutineers Avere threatening him. Nearer 
and nearer dicl they advance : the provisions of our garrison 'were 
giadually failing them. Still Sir Henry Lawrence and most of the 
officers Yverc of opinion lliat it would be the wu^er plan to endeavour 
to ludcl their own position, and to procure provisions by sorties, than 
to risk the safety of the entire iorcc by an attack upon the enemy's 
positions. But one or two so very strongly lieid an opposite view, 
believing that our inaction w'ould only iiici’ease the number of our 
enemies, and that we had only to appear to bo victorious, that Sir 
Henry giuc in, and towards the end of June, resolved to take the first 
favourable opportunity of making a dasli at the enemy. 

On the 29ili June, information was received, that a large body of tlie 
enemy, some 6000 in number, preceded by an advanced guard of 
about 1,000 men was advancing steadily from Fyzabad, in the direc- 
tion of tile canal, and that the smaller party would anive the follow- 
ing morning. It was at once determined to take hold of this oppor- 
tunity and to destroy that advanced body. Accordingly at daybreak 
on the 30th, a party consisting of three companies of H.M. 32nd, 
thirty volunteer cavalry, eleven guns, including an 8~inch howitzer, 
manned by native artillerymen, and 120 sowars, went forth from the 
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cantonment ; they marched about six miles to a place called Chinbiit, 
when, instead of only 1000 men, they found the entire insurgent 
army in position behind a village, in which they had fixed a battery 
of heavy guns. From these, on the approach of our men, they opened 
a very heavy fire. Our artillery, however, reserving its fire till well 
within range, replied with such effect, that that of the enemy was 
silenced, and their centre was forced back. The victory was ours, 
when at this critical moment our artillerymen of the Oudh battery 
ovex'turned the guns into the ditches and abandoned them, thus totally 
exposing our flanks. On these the enemy’s horse at once made a dash, 
and it required all the coolness and intrepidity of our men to effect 
their retreat to the Eesidency. Our loss was very great: of the three 
companies of the 32nd, and the European artillery, 130 were left on 
the field ; we lost besides three light guns and one 8-inch howitzer ; 
we forfeited our prestige, and, what was of even greater importance, 
Sir Henry Lawrence received a severe wound. 

The rebels followed up their success with extraordinary pertinacity. 
Before 12 o’clock that day, round shot and shell were fiying into the 
Eesidency, and Sir Henry Lawrence felt that his position was ten 
times as bad as before the attack. He wrote to General Neill that 
day, that unless relieved within fifteen or twenty days, he would 
scarcely be able to hold his ground. 

It became also necessary, in consequence of the defection of the 
natives, and of our loss in Europeans, to contract the position. The 
cantonments were abandoned on the 1st, and on the 2nd, as much 
ammunition and supplies as could be taken away having been moved 
out of it, the Muchee Bawun was blown up, and the besieged were all 
concentrated in the Eesidency. On the 2nd and Srd, by these move- 
ments, by the accumulation of one month’s supplies, and by the proved 
ability to repulse all the attacks of the enemy, the spirit of our men 
revived, and they were reported as being hearty and confident. 

On the following day (the 4th), Sir Hemy Lawrence was killed 
by the bursting of a shell in the room in which he lay wounded.^ 

In him India lost one of the worthiest of her adopted sons. An 
honest and able administrator, an artillery officer of mailted ability in 
his profession, a good Christian in whatever situation he had been 
placed, he had been able to advance at the same time the interests of 
his country and of his God. Unlike the Government of which he was 
the agent, in his eyes those duties were not antagonistic. The con- 
sequence was, that he, sooner than any man, gained the respect and 
admiration of those amongst whom he was placed, and he was thereby 
rendered able to perform actions, which in men inferior in capacity, and 
less reliant on their conviction of right, w^ould have been deemed hazard- 
ous and imprudent. But not to great things alone had his attention been 
turned : his was a mind active to ferret out sufiering, in order that he 
might relieve it. Impressed, after the Sutlej campaign, with the un- 
happy condition of the children and orphans of the soldiers who had 
been struggling for their country, he established, in 1846, the Lawrence 


*** He was struck on the 2iid, and died on the 4th. 
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Asylunij a noble institution, in Tv’bich a Cbrlstian education, and, if 
possible, employment, is provided for the wards. But in every depart- 
ment of life bis active benevolence was conspicuous. He was in fact 
a mam great in the world’s estimate of gi’eatness and good, if sincerity 
of belief, abnegation of self, and untiring devotion to duty, constitute 
goodness. 

Almost immediately before the Chief Commission ersliip of Ouclh had 
been offered to him, his medical adviser bad recommended bis return 
to England, assuring him that his life would not be worth two years’ 
purchase if he remained in India. But the terms in which the virtual 
government of Lucknow were offered forbad him to think of life. 
He was a man selected in a crisis; what was life to him, except as his 
existence might benefit others ? He at once accepted the position, 
and by so doing saved the lives of our countrymen at Lucknow, by at 
least deferring the catastrophe. 

He died on the 4th Jnly: not till the 2Ist September did the 
Government of India notice his demise, and then only because the 
merchants and public of Calcutta threatened to hold a public meeting 
to do honour to his memory. The press, gagged as it was, had spoken 
out on his behalf, but,-— be was a military man — his measures, so far 
as he could regulate them, had been eminently successful — his ad- 
ministration had formed a marked contrast to the administration of 
India and the north-west provinces. The Government could afford 
to praise Mr. Colvin : no amount of encomium from Lord Canning 
could elevate Sir Henry Lawrence in the public estimation ! 

Hence, probably, the more than ten weeks’ silence! 

On Sir Henry’s decease, the direction of affaiis was assumed by 
Major Banks, an ofilcer of very gi'cat ability. From the 4ih to the 20th 
July, the siege assumed as it VYcre a chi onic form : the enemy daily 
firing, but doing lililc damage, ovr garrison remaining closely packed 
within the w'alls, ofilcers and men alike vrorking at the defences with 
untiring induatry. The.-o were of the meanest description ; but such 
v/as the iimarc dread of the European face to face, That the enemy 
beldoni ventured on a real attack. 

But on the 2Ciii July they Tvere more bold. They had probably 
lieaid 01 .be .-late of afiairs at Caw’npore, and weie resolved at one 
efibiL to exterminate the Lucknov.' gainson also, 'iliey came on in 
swarms, pounding with their heavy guns ; their fire of musketry was 
incessant; i heir numbers w'cre acUudly tountlcts. They had every 
advantage ; yet, in sjn’te of their luimbds, llieir perseveiance, their 
showers of shot and shell, our countrymen never yielded an inch, but 
compelled their assailants, before tlic s^mdv' s of evening luid tal'en. to 
desist from the attack. 

This happened ou the 20th July. On find date Havelock ivas 
crossing the Ganges to relieve them: it is time wc should return 
to him. 

Having demolished Bithoor, and having been joined by” all the re- 
inforcements he could expect, Havelock made preparations forcros'^in'^ 
his little army^ into Oudh. Fortunately the means were atliand. The 
little steamer Burhainpootcr,” which left Allahabad on the 30th 
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Julj, liaviiig on board Lieutenant Spurgin, and a liimdred Fusiliers, 
anned with Enfield rifies, and two guns, had arrived, after elFecting 
capital service on the way. At one spot a little above Allahabad, guns 
had opened out on her from the bank. Lieutenant Spiirgin at once 
went on shore with a detachment, charged the gun, put the enemy to 
fight, and captured it. The range of the Enfield rifies had efiectually 
cleared both banks of the many small parties who were lying in wait 
there in hopes of a repetition of the tragedy of Cawnpore or 
Futtehgurh. The steamer managed to reach Cawnpore about the 
same time as Havelock’s column, her instructions having been to co- 
operate with it as far as possible, and on no account to steam on in 
advance. 

On the 21sfc July Havelock commenced crossing liis artillery, the in- 
fantry following on the succeeding days. On the 25th, the whole force, 
amounting to about 1500 men, were united on the left bank, holding 
the only road to Lucknow, thence fifty miles distant. All the sick 
and wounded were left at Cawnpore, under G-encral JSTeill, who, witli 
three hundred men at his disposal, had received directions to maintain 
that station, and to restore order in the district. How well he ex- 
ecuted both these commissions will be recorded a little further on. 

Havelock crossed over on the 25th, and advanced that day to 
Hungurwar, a little village five miles on the Lucknow road: Here he 
halted, in order to complete his arrangements for the carriage of his 
ammunition and supplies. The men were without tents ; the entire 
country was under water, and along the hard road alone could any 
advance be made with rapidity. This was a very great disadvantage 
to an attacking force, as the villages were all built upon the road, 
which, being straight without any windings, could be entirely com- 
manded by the guns placed in them. The state of the country, 
therefore, compelled every attack to be made in the face of a heavy 
fire, without any possibility of avoiding it by a flank movement. 

On the 29th July, every arrangement having been completed, 
Havelock set out at five o’clock in the morning. Ho had not proceeded 
five miles before the advanced pickets of the enemy warned him that 
he was approaching their strong position. Ho at one deployed his 
infantry, halted them in a clump of trees, and ordered them to lie 
down. The Fusiliers and Highlanders in skirmishing order, with two 
guns aligned wdth them, he moved to the front. He found the enemy 
occupying a very strong position in the village or town of Oonao, 
stretching for about a mile along his front, and terminating on either 
side in an impassable swamp. In advance of it was a succession of 
small gardens and walled enclosures, filled with the enemy’s 
skirmishers ; the town itself was intersected by a road, at a distance 
of about a quarter of a mile from its extreme right This road was 
commanded by the loopholed houses on either side of it, whilst 
batteries were so placed as to be able to pour a concentrated fire on 
aoy tpops advancJBg against the town. In addition to this, our pre- 
parations had scarcely been completed, when another body, the 
remnants of the cavalry of Hana Sahib, were observed advancing on 
our left rear, thus threatening our communications. They were 
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commanded by Jussa Singh, the villain who had entrapped the fugitives 
from Futtehgur]]. 

Nothing daunted by the strength of the enemy's position, Havelock, 
after a brief reconnaissance, gave the order to advance. It was obeyed 
with alacrity, the ariiilery, as usual, reserving its hro till well within 
range : they then opened, and made such good practice that that of 
tlie enemy was speedily silenced. Still, however, they kept up a very 
galling musketry fire from the walled enclosures and loopholecl houses 
guarding the approaches to the road. Havelock therefore ordered the 
64th to drive them out of these outworks. They rushed forward at 
once ; but one of their number, whose name deserves to be recorded. 
Private Cavenagh, a man of great personal strength, dashed in fiont 
of the line, cleared the wall with a bound, and found himself face to 
face witli at least a dozen sword armed Mahomedans. He killed one 
or two of them ; but before his comrades could join him, he had been 
overpowered, and literally hacked to pieces. His death was speedily 
avenged ; the 64 t1i on one side, the Madras Fusiliers and Highlanders 
on the other, were quickly amongst them. Lieutenant Bogle of the 
latter corps attacked a house filed with armed fanatics ; and though 
wmunded severely in the attempt to penetrate it, his object was attained. 
The rebels were either bayoneted, or driven helter-skelter through 
the town, ‘and their strong position was gained. 

But though the town w^as gained, the enemy had not vet given up 
all hope of victory. As our troops debouched from the narrow road on 
to the plain beyond, the rebel cavalry, which were in swarms, made as 
if they would attack them ; but they wanted the pluck to charge the thin 
red line that at once formed up to receive them. Their infantry, how- 
ever, had taken up a new position in the open, and were still threaten- 
ing us. Thereupon Flavelock, collecting his men, advanced upon 
them at once in echellon of batteries and detachments from the 
right. They scarcely waited the attack, but at the first charge made 
off, leaving all their guns in our possession. Our loss in this en- 
gagement was eighty-eight in killed and wounded : theirs was 
necessarily more severe. 

It was now half-past eleven o’clock, and there was a burning sun 
overhead. The general, therefore, halted to allow the men to take 
their breakfast and a little rest. At two, p.iii., the advance wms again 
sounded, and our men, refreshed, but suffering fearfully from the 
intense heat and the burning sun, moved on : they passed at about 
two miles the little river Lon without opposition. Four miles beyond 
they came to a large gheet, or pond, the water of which, owing to the 
general inundation, was running like a river : on the opposite side of 
this, in the town of Bessaruthgung, the enemy, strongly entrenched, were 
awaiting our arrival. Bessaruthgung is a walled town, situated in an 
open country; not a tree was there anywhere to afford shelter for our 
skirmishers : it is sunounded by a wet ditch, and in front of it the 
glieel referred to ; in rear of it is a still larger piece of water, having 
all the appearance of a lake at this season, crossed by a narrow cause- 
way and bridge. It is flanked on either side by a swamp. The road 
approaching to it was commanded by four pieces of cannon, mounted 
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on a round tower, by wliicb tlie gateway was supported. Havelock 
having reconnoitred, thought that it would be possible to cut off the 
enemy from the causeway in rear, whilst he attacked them in front. 
The 64th he detached on this duty : whilst they waded up to their 
hips in the swamp on the right of the town, he advanced with the 
main body, the guns in front, interlined with skirmishers, direct 
against the town. The enemy’s fire was heavy, but their guns had 
too high an elevation, and did little damage : ours, on the contrary, 
played with great effect on the gateway. Under their cover the 
Fusiliers and Highlanders steadily gained ground. When within 
chai'ging distance they rushed forwai'd with the bayonet. There was 
a sharp but short struggle at the earth-works, the enemy fighting 
with great determination ; but no sooner were these gained — Lieu- 
tenant Dangerfield, of the Fusiliers, showing his men the way over 
— than the town was in our possession, the enemy retreating by the 
causeway to the village on the other side of the lake, from which they 
kept up an unintermitting fire all night. 

It was six o’clock before even the town was gained, and our troops 
were completely knocked up. All had behaved nobly : Colonel 
Tytler, scarcely able to sit his horse from sickness, had given to the 
General glorious support.” Officers and privates had vied together 
in the terrible struggle. But if they had done w-ell they had also 
suffered severely. Numbers of them had been struck down by the 
terrible sun ; others, from the damp, the exposure, the want of dry 
clothes, had fallen victims to cholera and dysentery ; in two days, from 
these causes and the fire of the enemy, the effective strength of the 
force had been reduced to 1200 men. The General found, indeed, that 
from these combined influences he was losing at the rate of fifty men 
per diem. He could leave no men behind to keep open communica- 
tion with Cawnpore ; all the wounded must accompany him. There 
were still thirty-six miles between him and Lucknow. As the enemy 
fell hack they approached their resources, as we advanced ours 
became fewer and less available. 

These considerations probably induced General Havelock to retii*e 
for the present to Cawnpore, with the intention, not of abandoning 
our garrison at Lucknow, but of making a new advance after having 
deposited his sick and wounded in a place of safety. 

On the following morning the troops were allowed to rest. At 
noon all of them were moved into the town of Bessarutligung, and 
orders were issued to prepare for a move at two o’clock, e.m. Great 
was the surprise of the men when they ascertained that this move 
was to be in retreat ; that they were to abandon the ground they had 
gained after so much hard fighting : it,dispirited them. But as they 
came to reason on the subject, they admitted the prudence of their 
General. The force retired that night to Oonao, and on the following 
morning (31st July) to Mungurwa. From this point Havelock 
detached his sick and wounded into Cawnpore (five miles distant), 
detailed to General Neill the cause of his retirement, and begged that 
officer to send on all the reinforcements that he could spare. 

Meanwhile Neill had been engaged in the work of restoring order 
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at Cawiipore. h.s iirsz object was to rentier Ins own position secure. 

seleclctl a Ingb piece of gioimd, on the river bank, 
commanding every approach to it, and made an entrenched camp 

mation, tnat it willim seven days trom that time goods, proved to 
have oeeu the property of our murdered countrymen" were^found in 
the possession ot any native, he would be liable to be han"-ed • at the 
same timo^ a rio,d searcii was instituted throughout tlfe city tlie 
bazaar, anu the neighbouring villages, and an immense quantity of 
plunder lyasrecovereu. Every day, too, rebel Sepovs and others ^^re 
orouglium; were it prove 1 that they had taken a pan a"-ainst our 

s •» >“™' «j<s“peS.i 

mu. dmed ladies, lliis operation was in itself sufiieient to deprive 
them of their caste, and they went to the performance of it with more 
a hc<'tha° S!}l}ows. It may appear incredible, but it is 

ment‘’in amongst tliem a secretary to Govern- 

cbn-It-- m disapprove.! m tins proceeding, pionouncing it un- 

ehi stum, niusraueh as It deprived the tictiws, in tJicir last hour, of 

H blood-stai-ncd scoundrels, who had 

hved all dieu- lives without honour and without a conscience, whose 
theory or an altei-death state consisted in a belief in transmigration 
of souls, possessed any real sense of religion ! If they had had any 
hecontemplationoftheir^^^^ 

than the performance of an act, the degradation of which, in their 
eyes consisted in their being seen to perform it; but as tli^had 
none, it weie surely far better that their punishment should be avora- 
vated, and that they should leave this world with the conviction°that 
monkeys^ ^ “^S^ate into the bodies of cats and 

scrnnlp! "diouglit Emill. He was not to bo disturbed by tbe 

dioiV own antagonists of 

Iho lu remonstrances, the wiping up 

the blood and the hanging went on without interruption. Amongst 
1 CSC who underwent this disgrace and this pcnLlty was aif old 
nmWbv! Infantry, who had been most fierce in his 

mo^on vi^T “ Had he known that in his last 

. sympathy of our fuombers of Council and 

Scci .taiies, his end mighi have been more dignified than it was' 

Ey these and similar energetic measures order was soon restored 
in tte etSt ot° progressed rapidly, and confidence 

oii the 1st August ; he at once 
nJihiW " t 'O sick and wounded, and sent on to him every 
available man he haa, trusting to his own and the coiivaleZ 

^ Men of tlie l<AVcst caste. 

and slppwt JufgemathT opposs Cluistiau education 
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cents in hospital fo keep his entrenchment In this he acted a noble 
part,— a nobler neyer was performed. Havelock had superseded him, 
but he risked his own safety to ensure the success of Havelock^s 
onward movement. 

This latter General, having got rid of his non-effective men, and 
having received a small reinforcement, which brought up his force to 
about fourteen hundred men, again prepared for offensive operations. 

On the 4th of August, having completed his arrangements, he sent 
his cavalry to reconnoitre. Oonao was found evacuated, but as they 
neared Bessaruthgung it became evident that it was there that the 
enemy had resolved to make a stand. They had apparently taken up 
a very strong position in rear of the town, in a row of smaller ham- 
lets abutting on the lake beyond it. Being bred upon on their 
approach, our men retired to Oonao, and bivouacked for the night ; 
they were there joined by the main column. Nest morning (the 5th), 
at dawn of day, our troops marched. There were but six miles 
between them and the enemy, and the ground had been trodden over 
before. As they came near, Havelock went forward with the cavalry 
to reconnoitre their position. It was very strong, and Havelock, 
notwithstanding the difficulties of the ground resolved to attempt to 
turn it With this view, sending up the cavalry to the front, to 
within about seven hundred yards of their position, to occupy their 
attention, he ordered the light guns and a portion of the infantry to 
make a dank movement to the right. This manoeuvre succeeded ; 
the enemy were completely taken by surprise, and after a brisk can- 
nonading, in which our shells did fearful execution amongst them, 
they evacuated their first position, and fell back upon a second on the 
other side of the lake. 

Here it was impossible to turn them : the only practicable road 
was a kind of causeway and bridge across the lake. Our men, pushing 
over this, found the enemy in great force, occupying a second line of 
villages. From these a heavy fire at once opened upon our advance, 
but their guns being badly laid, the shot went prinicpally over the 
heads of our men : these dashed on unhesitatingly, and drove the 
enemy from village to village, until they fled into the plain beyond. 
Here they could no longer be followed up : their horse artillery, and 
their swarms of cavalry, effectively protected their retreat ; our men 
too were knocked up, and it was necessary to spax'e them as much as 
possible. 

That evening cholera again made its appearance amongst our men : 
this circumstance, our losses, and the strong position taken up by ih (3 
enemy, again induced Havelock to retreat. The next morning, ac- 
cordingly, he once more retired upon Mungurwa. 

Here he lay recruiting his men for four or five days ; but resolving 
not yet to give up Lucknow, he again, on the moiming of the ilth. 
mo^,^ d them in that direction. His intentions he iiad kept to hirnselfi 
and one in the force knew whither they were going, or how long 
they w to be absent. The force was by this time reduced to about 
a thousj'hid men, but the same daring spirit still animated all, and 
tliey were relies^ed rather than dispirited, when the order to advance 
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was given. They_ moved out that morning in the old order, the 
volunteer cavalry in advance, the artillery in tlie centre, the main 
body of the infantry supporting ' it. On approaching Oonao, they 
came across the enemy s advanced picket. About three miles beyond 
their new position came in view, stretching about five miles, with 
strong batteries of guns at intervals ; and their centre so well m a,«hed 
by walls, gardens, and entrenchments, as to be almost invisible. In 
Imit was their cavalry in skirmishing order. It was not the object 
ol tne Ooneral to provoke an engagement that day ; he accordino-ly 

fn operation was performed 

in peiiect older, without any molestation from the enemy. It was 

tbom ^ that place ; no supplies were ready for 

them, and they_ went dinnerless to bed on the wn-t giound. In the 

”2r^ony-f to 

reiiflprprl ^ ‘Jawn of day they roso Uncomplaining, 

icndered perhaps even more eager, from their hunger, to have a dasdi, 

a«ticipation of meeting him at the same spot 
eic they had seen him on the previous cveninsr, they marched at 
sunrise. Soon they came upon him; his line drawn up in the man- 
1101 pieviomsly desenbea, his guns well sheltered, his cavalry on the 

mn -tVdv!^*’””" ‘'i T which our infantry 

• o ^‘“S'idtered, and with but a handful of cavalry to pro- 

?v? Ldes ^ for about 

Im, miles , ours, on deploying, did not extend half a mile: there 

could not have been less than i:0,000 of them in the field. Havelock 
must then have felt, if he liad not been sensible before, that, although 
c might beat these men, he could never, with his present forSi 
i-aUt- I^ucknow. In their relative positions, and with their 

lelative forces, there was but one mode of proceeding : maumu 
vrmg was out of the question; he must 
bition of sheer British pluck, or not at all. 

position, indeed, was so 

Jactics" Po adopted 

eclmllmfS ^^ops advanced in 

tchdlon of baUahons from tiie right. As they came within raime 

shot sTS batteries and poured in a deadly fire ; round 

n nnno- 1 ’ grape, and shrapnel flew around, about, and 

the rmmd’^Mrnf” ’ .fo*’.*““f were levelled too high, and 

the lOLind sl ot principally went over the heads of our advaAciiio- 

array: still the fire was fearful; it did not. liowever, for an instant 

htto had'^lu till at length these 

lattei l ad obtained a sufficiently advanced position to get a'dankin-v 

S::“nmLrt^e^ 


beat them by the exlii- 
N 0 one knew this better 
was ^ 

feiiniliiu 


1 • T , . ’ ,vxiu were on the extreme riobt 

Sins“®Tl ebarp, carried the enemy’s left batterv of Iwo 

gMS. Hus completed their panic, they at once turned and lied, and 
our guns .and their otvu captured batteries turning on them comiileted 
their confusion. On the left we had been equalirsuSSnl 
llicre the enemy’s cavalry had attempted to turn our flank; ^ut the 
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Madras Fusiliers noblj repulsed tlieip : tliej ded with the remainder 
of the line. 

The victory was gained ; but it was one of those victories which 
must have called to the GeneraFs mind the despairing exclamation of 
Pyrrhus. He had lost one hundred and forty men out of a thousand, 
and had not advanced ten miles on his road to Lucknow. There was 
but one course to pursue, — to abandon all thought of reaching that 
place for the present, and to fall back upon Cawnpore. If there had 
been wanting any further argument to persuade him to this measure, 
he had it in the intelligence which reached him about this time, that 
the ISTana Sahib had crossed in great force, and was threatening that 
station. 

His mind was made up. But he held possession of the field of 
battle'; rested on it for two hours, then taking with him the two guns, 
trophies of the victory, slowly retired on Mungurwa. The follow- 
ing morning, the 13th August, he recrossed the Ganges, and rejoined 
General Neill at Cawnpore. 

He found this officer threatened on all sides : on his right, the Nana 
Sahib had re-occupied Bithoor in great strength, pushing out his ad- 
vanced pickets towards the station ; on his left, and occupying the plain 
of Subada, was another detachment of rebels threatening the station. 
Until the arrival of Havelock, Neill had been unable to leave his en- 
trenched position to attack one party, without leaving that position 
exposed to the other. However, he was now able to act otherwise. 

Havelock arrived on the evening of the 13tli of August. The 
14th was devoted to rest; on the loth Neill moved out and at- 
tacked the enemy posted near the ground on which the battle of 
Cawnpore was fought, about six miles from his camp. They could 
not stand before him ; they did not even attempt more than a nominal 
resistance, and fled almost at the first discharge. The mere fact of 
Neill going to attack him had the most beneficial effect, and it enabled 
Havelock to concentrate all his forces for a final attack upon Bithoor 
the day following. This was the more necessary^ as the cavalry pickets 
of the enemy had shown of late more than usual boldness, and had 
advanced even into the suburbs of Cawnpore itself. 

On the succeeding day (the 16th) Havelock accordingly resolved 
to beat up the enemy’s quarters at Bithoor. Leaving a small de- 
tachment in the entrenched camp, he marched at daybreak with the 
remainder, about sixteen hundred in number. About mid-day they 
came upon the enemy, drawn up in three lines. The first line con- 
sisted of an entrenched and all but completely masked battery in the 
heart of a dense field of sugar-cane, — the cane rising high above the 
heads of the men, — defended with very thick mud ramparts, and 
..anked on both sides by entrenched quadrangles filled with Sepoys, 
and sheltered likewise by plantations of sugar-cane. The two villao-es 
formed as it were the supports of this formidable position, befng 
situated at some distance to the rear, one on either flank. The rebel 
army was arrayed in front of the entrenchments, ready to give us 
battle ; they consisted principally of Sepoys from the 34th (whose 
disbandment at Barrackpore in May 1857 was thought by the Govern- 

M 
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merit to have suppressed the spirit of mutiny), the 42nd, and 28tli 
EegimentSj who up to this time had not met us on the field ; they 
were perhaps on that account the more confident. 

On observing the enemy’s position, and their infantry drawn up in 
front of it, Havelock brought his guns to the front, and opened upon 
them ; but it soon appeared that this was only a part of their plan to 
draw us on, for no sooner had our guns opened, than the enemy re- 
treated into their defences, and their guns at the same moment 
poured in a tremendous shower of shot and shell on our advancing 
line. During the twenty minutes that this was kept up our men lay 
down, replying with their rifles, our artillery also blazing at them. 
Eut at the end of that time, finding that our guns made little impres- 
sion, and did not even silence their fire, although within six hundred 
yards of their position, Havelock resolved to have resort to the 
bayonet. A simultaneous advance was made in skirmishing order 
on the entrenched quadrangles before alluded to. These were quickly 
cleared, the Sep 03 ^s retreating to the two villages in rear: whilst the 
Madras Fusiliers went in pursuit of these, the 7Sth Highlanders 
advanced on the battery, alternately lying down and moving on, as it 
vomited forth its fierce discharges of grape and canister. The rebels, 
confident in their position, awaited the approach of our men ; but no 
sooner had the foremost of them cleared the parapet, than the Sepoys’ 
hearts failed them, and they fled in confusion. Their position was so 
strong, and our men were so exhausted by the heat of the sun and 
by their own exertions, that a determined stand here might have 
changed the fortunes of the day. No fact, however, has been more 
clearly established in the course of this insurrection, than that 
Asiatics, whatever may be their strength, cannot resist the charge of 
the smallest number of Englishmen : there is something in the sight of 
Europeans advancing at a run, with stern visage, bayonets fixed, de- 
termination marked in every movement of the body, which appals 
them ; they cannot stand it, they never have stood it yet. 

Meanwhile the Fusiliers, pursuing the enemy out of the entrenched 
quadrangles, came down upon the loopholed villages in the rear. 
Not an instant did they pause, but, rushing into them, gained them 
with scarce a struggle, — the enemy being quite unable to make head 
against their impetuosity. In rear of these villages was a little bridge 
leading to the town: across this the Fusiliers, now joined by the 
whole force, drove them, a few" only endeavouring to make a fruitless 
stand ; these were bayoneted ; the remainder fled, followed by our 
men right through the town. Further it was impossible to pursue 
them ; our troops, exposed to a hot sun and undergoing fearful exer- 
tions, were completely knocked up : they bivouacked on the ground 
they had won, and the next morning returned to Cawnpore, to take 
up a commanding position on the plain of Suhacla, close to the spot 
on which our heroic garrison had so long defended themselves. 

With this action terminated Havelock’s first grand campaign for 
the relief of Lucknow. Strictly speaking, perhaps, it was concluded 
on the day on which he recrossed the Ganges. In this great effort 
he had fought five pitched battles against an enemy vastly superior in 
numbers ; he had been compelled to leave open his communications — 
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to carry with him sick and wounded — to dare the rays of a scorching, 
often a deadly sun — to march without tents — to carry with him 
every article of supply. With these difficulties to encounter, he had 
advanced three times, and three times had struck so great a terror 
into the enemy that his retreat had been invariably unmolested. He 
found, indeed, that he could gain victories, but that for want oFcavalry 
he could not follow them up ; that the enormous numbers of the 
enemy enabled them to recruit, and more than recruit, their losses as 
he advanced ; that another large body, under the Nana Sahib and> 
Jussa Singh, was always ready to interpose between him and the 
Granges. He fought, in fact, more conscious ' that victory would se- 
cure his retreat, than facilitate an advance, which, with his numbers, 
was impossible. 

His countrymen in England have paid homage to his deeds — feeling 
a national pride in one who fought so nobly, so earnestly, with such 
an end in view; but the Government of India — his masters — what 
did they do ? Testing everything, as was their wont, by the result, 
they only saw that Havelock had failed to relieve Lucknow. Care- 
less of the sun, more deadly than the foe, — of the small numbers, — of 
the want of cavalry, — they superseded him. And the noble-hearted 
Havelock had scarcely recrossed the Ganges, conscious that he had 
deserved the gratitude of his countrymen, when he learned that re- 
inforcements were on their way up, but that they were under the 
command of Major-General ^ James Outram, his superior officer. 

It is nothing to the purpo* to state that Sir James did not sub- 
sequently assume the command : it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment that he should take it ; they did not count on his abnegation of 
his own rights. 


CHAPTER YIII. 

CALCUTTA TO 5tH AUGUST. — DINAPORE, PATNA, ARRAH, GTA. — THE 
CLEMENCY ACT. — MR. J. P. GRANT. 

Reports of the terrible fate of our soldiers and countrywomen at 
Cawnpore had reached Calcutta early in July, but it was not until 
the 17th of that month, when Havelock telegraphed down the account 
alike of his victory and of their murder, that all hope of their sur- 
viving disappeared. Then, indeed, the agony of suspense was suc- 
ceeded by the deadening height of despair. But as that feeling gra- 
dually wore offi, there sprang up in its place a desire for retaliation, 
an unrepressed eagerness for vengeance on those who, to the crimes 
of revolt and treachery, had added those of murder and torture. Such 
was the effect, alike on those whose relatives had been massacred, and 
on the great body of the European public. Every heart panted for 
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news from Havelock, sympathising most deeply with his noble efforts. 
General Neill became even a greater favourite. His stern measures 
for the restoration of order at Cawnpore, his contempt for the in^ 
structions he received to be merciful to these villains, stamped him 
at once as the man for the occasion. His praise was in every one’s 
mouth, whilst in all ranks of society the measures of the Government 
earned only contempt. 

And truly did the Government of India deserve it : all their mea- 
sures had been too late ! They had been over-confident and vain- 
glorious when the horizon appeared likely to clear, depressed and 
suppliant when the clouds seemed to gather around them. So it was, 
as we have seen, in the matter of the Calcutta Volunteers, and with 
reference to the raising of a corps of Yeomanry Cavalry ; So it was, 
to an extent far greater and infinitely more culpable, as we shall now 
see exemplified, in their dealings with the Court of Katinandoo. That 
city is the capital of the vast district of Nep^l, a mountainous coun- 
try lying due north of Bengal Proper. Its people are bold, hardy, 
and resolute ; possessing, like all mountaineers, a supreme hatred and 
contempt for the inhabitants of the plains, over whom they had often 
asserted their superiority. The entire power of the government of 
Nepal was in the hands of Jung Buhadoor, a man the very type of 
the better class of his countrymen, and endowed in a supreme de- 
gree with vigour, energy, and power of will. His visit to Europe, 
some eight years ago, had impressed n^n his mind a deep conviction 
of the power and resources of England and had made him sensible 
that it were better policy for him to retain the friendship and alliance 
of her people. In the intrigues which brought about the revolt of 
the native army he had no share. Under no circumstances could 
that revolt advance his interest or the interests of Nepal, and he 
never, from the moment of the outbreak, gave the smallest encou- 
ragement to its abettoi's. 

In the month of May, as we have seen, the Government of India 
felt very confident of the speedy repression of the insurrection. 
Even in the beginning of June that confidence was unabated ; they 
were expecting by every post to hear of the fall of Delhi ; and the 
fall of Delhi, they felt sure, would tranquillise the country. But 
there was one man, an Asiatic, wdio knew differently, who was aware 
thiit our troubles were only commencing, and that unless the insur- 
gents should commit the grossest errors (which happily for us they 
did commit), there would be an end temporarily to our rule in India- 
Certain of the accuracy of his information, and well aware that 
nothing but promptitude could save us, he communicated his opinion, 
and made offers of assistance in men to Major Ramsay, our political 
agent at the Court of Katinandoo. This officer, like all the Ramsays, 
a very able man, entered at once into the views of J ung Buhadoor 
and the Nepal Durbar, and without any delay transmitted an abstract 
of the Prime Minister’s opinions, together with his offers of assistance, 
to the Supreme Government in Calcutta. 

Unfortunately, the letter containing this offer arrived at a time 
when the political barometer pointed to fair.” Not only, therefore, 
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was tlie proposal refused, but refused iu terms whicb, so far as our 
political agent was concerned, were most uncourteous. 

But tbe ink with which this wigging ’’ had been penned was 
scarcely dry, when tidings from Oudh, Azimgurh, Benares, Alla- 
habad, Cawnpore, Jhansie, Kohilcund, came pouring in, each brimful 
of disaster. The Grovernment at once perceived that Jung Buhadoor 
had not been so ill-judging, nor Major Ramsay so hasty, as they had 
supposed ; they, therefore, after an interval of ten days, signified 
their willingness to accept the six NepM regiments, which Jung 
Buhadoor had placed at their disposal.* 

Jung Buhadoor, still anxious to show his devotion to the British 
cause, at once sent a favourable reply, and ordered his six regiments 
to move to Goruckpore, thence to proceed to Lucknow. Had this 
move been made even at that time, such a diversion would have been 
created that the relief of Lucknow would have been an easy, or, at all 
events, a feasible matter ; but we were fated to have one more instance 
of the hap-liazard and hand-to-mouth system on which the Govern- 
ment of India is conducted. By the time that the Goorkhas were 
well on their way to Goruckpore, another change in the barometer 
had taken place. Benares, Allahabad, Azimgurh had been quieted, 
Cawnpore had been re-occupied, and Havelock was preparing to 
advance upon Lucknow. His success was looked upon as certain. 
Where then was the necessity for employing the Goorkhas ? The 
order was transmitted to th^ on no account to advance beyond 
Goruckpore. Again, however, our necessities compelled us to apply 
for them: they were sent on, and have since performed excellent 
service, showing how they might have assisted us in the earlier stages 
of the revolt. They now, supported by a handful of Europeans, form 
our only column of defence for the Benares district, against a force of 
15,000 rebels who are threatening it. 

The foregoing is a sample of the foreign policy of Lord Canning ; 
his domestic measures were scarcely more happy. 

Patna, the chief city in the province of Behar, contains upwards 
of 300,000 inhabitants, a large proportion of whom are Mahomedans. 
It is situate on the right bank of the river Ganges, 380 miles north- 
west of Calcutta, and ten miles east of the military station of 
Dinapore. ^ 

The small civil stations of Gya, fifty miles to the south, Dinprali, 
forty miles to the north, and Arrab, thirty-five miles to the west of 
Patna, are entirely under the control of the Commissioner of that 
place. 

At the time of which I am treating, the Commissioner was Mr. 
William Tayler, a civilian, very proud of his order,’’ and a great 
upholder of their rights and dignities. He was at the same time a 
gentleman and a scholar, possessing good abilities, an elegant mind, 

♦ It would be by no means an unprofitable occupation to trace the connection 
of the acceptance of this offer with the G-agging Act, The “ Pnend of India ” was 
warned for treating of the probability of India becoming Christianised on the 25th 
June: on the 25th a favourable answer to the application of Government had been 
received from Jung Buhadoor. 
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and a large fund of common sense. Thus it happened, that although 
starting as Commissioner wedded to the time-honoured principle of 
India for the Civil Service,” he had sense enough to perceive that 
an adherence to it would swamp the vessel he was piloting — and he 
threw it over. Bj so doing, he saved Patna and lost his appointment. 

It may be easily imagined that with a rebellion incited, fostered, 
and kept up by Mahomedans, a city, in which men of that religion 
formed a preponderating class, must be an object of no ordinary 
anxiety. From the days of Meer Kassim Ally, Patna had always 
been a rebellious city. Even so lately as 1846, its Mahomedan 
nobility had endeavoured to take advantage of our balanced fortunes 
on the banks of the Sutlej. They had then succeeded in corrupting 
some of the native officers and Sepoys stationed at Binapore. What 
might not be expected now, when our own native troops had spon- 
taneously, apparently, revolted, and when our European troops lay 
scattered and beleaguered all over the country ? And in fact the 
question which, not private individuals only, but secretaries to Go- 
vernment also, asked themselves, when news of the revolt of the half 
of India reached them, was this, Why has not Patna risen ? ” For 
weeks and weeks the intelligence was expected. Every letter de- 
scribed the city as being shaky.” The wonder at its long state of 
quiescence was increased by the contemplation of the military means 
at the disposal of the Government to coerce it. To ascertain what 
those means wei*e, we must transport the reader for a moment to 
Binapore^ * 

Binapore lies, as has been stated, ten miles westward of Patna. 
This station was garrisoned by H. M. 10th Foot, three regiments, of 
Native Infantry, the 7th, 8th, and 40th, one company of European 
and one of Native Artillery. These regiments had hitherto been 
staunch ; ” that is to say, they had not mutinied ; but two of them 
at least had given intimations which ought to have been sufficient, that 
the opportunity alone was wanting. 

The regiment supposed by their own officers and by the Govern- 
ment to be actually loyal, was the 40th, one of the corps lately 
returned from Burma: its officers were good officers, and if they 
believed in their men, it merely proves the falsity of the charge which 
Mr. Mangles and others have levelled against the officers of the 
Bengal Army. 

The station and the military division of Binapore were commanded 
by Major-General Lloyd, an officer who in his day had done excellent 
service. Only in 1854 he had been selected by the Government of 
Lord Balhousie to suppress the Southal insurrection, and right well 
had he done it. He was an old man, but he had grown old in the 
Service of his country, and that service had been passed chiefly 
amongst Sepoys. Take the world at large, and see how few men 
verging upon seventy would have been fit to control a crisis of this 
sort — a crisis the more trying to General Lloyd, as he was called 
upon to forego the experience of forty years, and to doubt those very 
men who under himself had, in numerous instances, given proofs of 
their devotion to the Company. 
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He had indeed no ordinary task. He was in constant communica- 
tion with the Commissioner of Patna to preserve the order of the 
district ; he had only European troops sufficient to look after the na- 
tive regiments. 

The district which the troops at Dinapore are supposed to command 
is indeed an enormous one. It extends on the north side to the very 
foot of the Nepffi Hills, on the east to Berhampore, on the west to 
Benares, on the south to Hazariebagh and Rampore ; on the north 
alone, at the station of Segowlie, distant about a hundred miles, was 
a corps of irregular cavalry, a detachment from which had been lo- 
cated at Patna : to that place also, as a measure of security, Captain 
Rattray’s new Sikh levies had been ordered. 

It will thus be seen that to maintain the security of the Patna 
district, the Commissioner had very little effective military aid upon 
which he could rely : he had to depend entirely upon his own energy 
and foresight, and the influence which he could bring to bear upon 
others. 

He had been trained, as has been stated, in the school of “ India 
for the Civil Service ; ” as an adept in the practice of that school, he 
had earned the applause of JVIi . Halliday, on the occasion of the vice- 
regal visit of the latter to Patna, two years before, and he had been 
looked upon as a most promising pupil. 

He was so indeed, as are many civilians, most excellent men natu- 
rally, so long as their eyes are blinded by prejudice, routine, prescrip- 
tion. But this teiTible insurrection had scarcely raised lier Hydra- 
like head, before the scales fell from Mr. Tayler’s eyes ; he felt that 
the gods he had worshipped were no gods : — he acted at once the 
part of a true Englishman ; he threw away his theories to the 
winds, and exerted all his endeavours — not to gain applause from 
Mr. Halliday, but to save Patna ! 

In this attempt he was ably seconded by Major Holmes, the officer 
who commanded the Irregular Cavalry Regiment (the 12th), already 
noted, at Segowlie. Constant intercourse passed between the two, 
and they had both come to the conclusion that Repression, not Conci- 
liation, was the policy to be pursued in the crisis. 

This, unfortunately for Mr. Tayler, vv^a§ antagonistic to the prin- 
ciple which had been adopted by the leaders of the Civil Service, of 
whom Mr. Halliday, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Mr. Grant, a 
Member of Council, and Mr. Beadon, Home Secretary, were the 
chiefs. They had laid it down as a maxim, that no corps ever muti- 
nied which was properly commanded, and that a civil district had no 
business to revolt, inasmuch as this was a mere military mutiny. But 
Mr. Tayler, although he was aware of the existence of this principle, 
refused to be a doctrinaire of this stamp. All Patna wanted but 
the opportunity to rise : he was face to face with incipient mutiny : 
like a bold, fearless man, he determined to take the initiative, to arrest 
the ringleaders, and, by paralysing their plans, to check the revolt in 
the bud. 

The opportunity was not long wanting. 

The fact of a conspiracy being on foot had been made clear by the 
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perusal of intercepted letters. At the head of it was the Moulvie 
Ally Kurem, a man of great wealth, large estates, and corresponding 
influence. He was indeed the soul of the plot. Mr. Tayler resolved 
to lose no time, — to arrest him and the other ringleaders at once, and 
bring them to prompt trial. A party accordingly was sent to seize 
him, but the Moulvie was well served. Unknown to us he had 
stationed horses along the road in anticipation of some such cata- 
strophe as that which was impending. He had scouts upon the look- 
out. No sooner did they inform him that a party, with Mr. Lowis, 
one of the civil subordinates, at its head, was on its way to his house, 
than he mounted his elephant, and started in the direction he had 
previously resolved upon. He* was seen and pursued, but no sooner 
did our men buoy themselves with the hope that they were gaining 
upon him, than they observed him descend from his elephant, mount 
a very powerful horse, and gallop off. 

He has not since been re-captured. 

But although the principal conspirator escaped, the subalterns -were 
not so fortunate. But before referring to their capture, it is necessary 
to allude to the ebullition on their part w'hich preceded it. 

On the evening of the 3rd July, sixty or seventy fanatics, raising 
the cry of religion, beating drums, unfuiling the green flag, and 
calling out Ya Allah,” rushed to attack the Roman Catholic cathe- 
dral, situate in the very heart of the city. No sooner had intelligence 
of this reached our authorities, than Rattray’s Sikhs Avere ordered 
down to the spot. Dr. Lyell, the opium assistant, thinking that his 
presence would overawe the rioters, and being well mounted, rode on 
in advance. As he approached them, several shots were fired at him, 
one of which took effect. He fell never to rise again. 

The moment was critical. Had it been attempted now to carry out 
the policy of conciliation, it had been all over with Patna. The sight 
of blood had roused the evil spirits of the populace ; their number 
was increasing, when at this moment arrived the armed and disci- 
plined Sikhs. The feeling wnth which the Sikhs regaid the Maho- 
medans is one of intense and bitter hatred; \\hen, therefore, they 
came upon this crowd of fanatics, howling out pasans in honour of a 
religion which they detested, their fury was ungovernable ; they 
rushed with a will upon the undisciplined mass, and dispersed them 
in a moment. 

The next morning the city underwent a complete search. Thirty- 
one ringleaders were apprehended. Amongst these were Pera Ally, 
an emissary from Lucknow, Sliekh Ghuseeta, the Jemadar of Lootf 
Ally Khan, the richest banker in the town, and Lootf Ally Khan 
himself. 

The three men named above were unfortunately* reprieved, with 
the view of eliciting more information from them. Of the thirty- 
one who were seized, fourteen weie hanged that same afternoon, m 
company with a man named Waris Ally — the Jemadar of the 

* I say imfortimatelr, because ^Ir. Samuclls, the successor of Mr. Tayler, 
released them. 
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Moulvie Ally Kureem. When taken to the gallows this worthy 
exclaimed in a loud voice, If there is any one here who professes to 
he a friend of the King of Delhi, aid me.’’ 

These vigorous measures saved Patna for the moment, hut not an 
hour passed by without a risk of an insurrection, and Mr. Tayler’s 
unceasing vigilance alone enabled him to discover the plotters. By 
means of a native Christian at Moughyr, a correspondence was brought 
to light which proved that the flight of the Moulvie Ally Kureem 
had by no means quelled the spirit of revolt, that the train was laid, 
and that the conspirators were only waiting for the opportunity to 
fire it. 

By dint, however, of constant arrests, and an unceasing use of 
hemp, the city was kept quiet: the inhabitants were over-awed. 
Major Holmes, on the Segowlie frontier, pursued the same policy: 
the greatest cordiality existed between the Commissioner and himself: 
they were one on the subject of the only course to be pursued : they 
followed it, and maintained order in the district as well as in the 
city. 

But these constant arrests, these continual hangings, the credit 
which they brought to Mr. Tayler from the planters and mercantile 
community, — even from the fettered press of India, — ^were all galling 
to ]l|Ir. Halliday. They falsified his maxim that this was a mere 
revolt of the soldiery. They rendered patent to the woidd that 
the largest civil district under his control was surging with revolt. 
They endangered the stability of the exclusive Civil Service. Mr. 
Tayler, too, had committed another act of “ imprudence,” which 
was not likely to further his interests with his superiors. He 
had suspended one of his subordinates, Mr. Lowis. Now Mr. 
Lowis was a son-in-law of Mr. Mangles. Mr. Mangles was Chair- 
man of the Court of Directors, and prime patron of the Government 
of Bengal. The inference is easy. 

Before, however, that Government could recall a man whose energy 
was at the same time saving Patna and spoiling their crude theories, 
it w^s necessary to provide a pretext for so strong a measui'e. This 
was not long wanting ; it will appear in its proper place in this 
history. 

The disaffection prevailing in Patna, and the threatening attitude 
of the three native regiments stationed at Dinapore, had not been 
viewed without alarm by the mercantile community of Calcutta 
Their interests were in a great measurj bound up in the district of 
Tirhoot, of which Patna and Dinapore were the two most important 
stations. As the great indigo-producing portion of Bengal, they 
were more than any class interested in the maintenance in it of peace 
and order. Any revolt at this period, befoi’e the plant had been 
cut, and even subsequently during the process of manufacture, 
would have been fraught with ruin to many of them. The measures 
of Mr. Tayler therefore met their warmest approval ; they saw in 
him just the man for the occasion. At the same time they were 
sensible that all his arrangements, his vigilance, and his energy were 
liable to be rendered nugatory by any immte or disturbance 
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amongst the troops at Dinapore. They had indulged the hope that 
those regiments, like their brethren at Barrackpore, would have 
been disarmed — such a step would have put to flight all their fears, 
and have inspired them with a confidence in the Government which 
had hitherto been TV’anting. It was easy of accomplishment. Her 
Majesty's 10th Regiment was on the spot ; one w'ing of the o7th Foot 
was on its w’ay up, and the 5th Fusiliers, 800 strong, arrived from 
the Mauritius on the otli July. 

The subject w^as early in that month debated in Council : the 
minutes of that discussion have not yet been published ; its result is 
before the world. That result added another proof to the many that 
had preceded it, that the Government of Lord Canning \vas not 
above half-measures ; that it was ready, in order to have a scape- 
goat, to shift responsibility from its own shoulders. The Supreme 
Council decided in this important matter, that it -would not take upon 
itself the responsibility of ordering the native regiments at Dinapore 
to be disarmed ; neither would it assume the responsibility of direct- 
ing that those corps should retain their arms ; but, casting the entire 
responsibility on Major-General Lloyd, it left it optional to him 
to disarm them or ifot, as he might think fit. 

To cast the sole responsibility of an important measure upon an 
agent, is to say to him, we have confidence in you ; we are ready to 
abide by what you do ; we are ready to support you ; ive are perplexed 
and divided ; act as you think best. A Government has no right to 
turn round to the public, after committing their power to their 
owm agent, and that agent has acted, and acted unfortunately, and to 
say, This is not our act, it is the act of our agent ; we atone for it by 
turning him out.” A Government by throwing all responsibility 
on an agent, becomes itself responsible for his acts, and must share 
wdth him the blame or praise. It is the more necessary that this rule 
should he applied in the present instance, because the Government 
was aware of General Lloyd’s partiality for the Sepoys, that he could 
not bring himself to believe that they would mutiny, and that he 
had already on a previous occasion avoided disarming them when 
the opportunity presented itself. 

This decision of the Government w^as not published, but it wms 
privately communicated to the members of the mercantile community. 
It failed to satisfy them : they too, knew the disposition of General 
Lloyd; they felt satisfied that he had no heart for disarming the 
Sepoys ; they saw their interests, and, with theirs, the interests of 
the European settlers in India, — a class of men whom the leaders of 
the Civil Service discouraged in every possible manner, — abandoned, 
by the cowardice of the Government, to the prejudices of a feeble 
old man. 

There was one course still open to them — to appeal in a body to 
the Government, and to endeavour, in a personal interview with 
Lord Canning, to point out to him the course which they humbly 
deemed both feasible and advisable. They came to this resolution 
on the l7th of July. 

But Lord Canning was a great man in petty things. This 
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uncalled for opinion of men, who were in no way connected with the 
Government, appeared to him very like ^;renching upon his prero- 
gative. He resolved to show them that the will of the Governor- 
General of India was perfectly independent of the feelings of those 
who possessed the only real slake in the country. 

When therefore, on the 20th July, the deputation reached him, 
pointed out how their interests were involved in the maintenance of 
peace and order ; how both were threatened by the attitude of the 
regiments at Dinapore ; how disarming them would quiet the public 
mind and possibly restore confidence ; how that the most favourable 
opportunity now presented itself for carrying out that measure, as the 
5th Fusiliers had left by steamer on the 12th and would be off Dina- 
pore on or about the 22nd ; how that disembarking from the steamer, 
disarming in conju?nction with the 10th Foot the mutinous regi- 
ments, and then re-embarking, would be the work of less than three 
hours, — Lord Canning replied, “They shall not stop for one hour.'’ 
He said more, but that was the main point of his speech. He was 
very curt, and very ceremonious. 

This was on the 20th July : if a message had been sent to Dina- 
pore on that day or the following, to comply with the request of the 
merchants, the calamities which subsequently followed would have 
been avoided. As it was, and because Lord Canning would not 
allow the 5th Fusiliers to stop one hour, they were detained three 
weeks at one of the most critical periods of the revolt. Before 
tracing out the result of his obstinacy, it may be convenient to notice 
another characteiustic act of the Government of India. 

The bearing of the natives of Calcutta, the Mahomedan portion 
especially, had given no little cause for anxiety : they outnumbered 
the European population by about twenty to one, and it appeai*ed 
quite possible that fanaticism, combined with the hope of plunder, 
might induce them to rise at any moment. It was known, too, that 
the suburbs were crowded with disbanded and disarmed Sepoys, and 
some ot them had been heard to express their conviction that the 
rule of the Company was about to close. The means of providing 
them with weapons were at hand : the bazaars and streets in the out- 
skirts were crowded with armourers and venders of swords and 
muskets, and it was remarked that they were driving a rattling trade. 
This circumstance, combined with the insolent demeanour of the 
Mahomedans, the experiences of Cawnpore and other stations, and 
the near approach of a Mussulman festival, the celebration of which 
invariably caused great excitement amongst the votaries of that 
religion, conjoined to impress upon the European inhabitants the 
policy of adopting some precautionary measure. The grand jury had, 
on the occasion of their being sworn in, forwarded an address to 
Lord Canning, urging the disarming of alt natives in Calcutta, and 
the mercantile community had adopted with alacrity this suggestion, 
and had petitioned the Governor-General on the subject. But Lord 
Canning, impressed with the dogma of “ imperial legislation,” that is, 
with the necessity of treating the loyal and the rebellious on the same 
terms, after many delays, caused a project of law to be introduced 
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into the Legislative Council, by which Europeans and natives were 
to be alike disarmed ; thereby rendering it penal for the former to 
possess without a license (which a native magistrate might refuse) a 
weapon wherewith to defend himself against the murderous assaults 
of the latter. This was imperial legislation with a vengeance. 

On the 31st Jtily, a few days after the Dinapore mutiny had been 
known, just one fortnight after the details of the horrible massacre of 
our countrywomen at Cawnpore had been published, when every post 
brought accounts of some fresh deed of atrocity, some new instance 
of the blackest treachery on the part of our Sepoys, occasion was 
taken to publish a manifesto*, in which the members of the Civil 
Service, with Lord Canning as their accomplice, laid down their 
patent scheme for the suppression of mutiny and insurrection. 

In this document a free pardon was offered to all mutineers 
against whom it could not be proved that they had been guilty of 
any lieinous crime against person or property, or that they had aided 
and abetted in the commission of such crime. 

Sepoys who had mutinied without murdering their officers were to 
he treated with all reasonable leniency. 

jSTo deserters from disarmed regiments were to be apprehended, 
unless w'lth arms in their possession. 

Other mutineers against whom it could no^ be proved that they 
had murdered tbeir officers, were to be sent for trial to Allahabad. 

These were the principal provisions of this celebrated order, which 
the Times has well designated ‘‘The clemency of Canning” — an 
order which will remain a lasting stamp of the manner in which 
civilians meet mutiny and revolt. To secure its being efficiently 
worked, a member of the council that framed it, Mr. John Peter 
Grant, was sent up to Eenares, copies of it were transmitted to the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces, and to all the 
Commissioners in the Province of Bengal. At the same time Mr. 
Tayler, the commissioner of Patna was removed from his appoint- 
ment, and leplaced by a gentleman pledged to maintain the cause of 
his own exclusive service. 

The effect of the document above alluded to, published as it was 
at a time when Havelock was being driven back by the men to whom 
it specially bore reference, was to impress them with an idea of our 
weakness which nothing could eradicate. They saw us, at a time 
when they w^ere beleaguering our countrymen at Lucknow, suddenly 
offer them, under very easy conditions, a free pardon. It had all the 
effect upon them of an offer to sue for peace, it emboldened them to 
renew their efforts, to push us hard whilst we were in distress, to 
exert themselves more than ever against us. 

It is almost needless to add that when this resolution of the 
Supreme Government was sent up to the gallant Neill, with an order 
that it should be enforced at once, he declined paying any attention 
to it. The district of Cawnpore, he replied, was under martial law, 
and according to the provisions of that law, and of no other, would 

* Kesolution of Government of India, No. 1359, 31st July, 1S57, 
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lie act. It is currently reported tliat for tliis act of disobedience lie 
would, had he survived, have been brought to a court-martial. The 
government would have found it difficult to assemble fifteen officers 
who would have convicted him. 

Meanwhile, the governmental policy had been yielding its natural 
fruit at Dina pore. General Lloyd had received the instructions by 
which the sole responsibility of disarming the Sepoys devolved upon 
him ; but he too bethought him of a half measure : he was per- 
mitted to take away the muskets to prevent the Sepoys from rising ; the 
same end, he imagined, might be attained by depriving them of their 
percussion caps. Accordingly, on the morning of the 2oth July, he 
gave orders for carrying this measure into effect. It may be necessary, 
before describing the manner in which this was performed, to give a 
slight sketch of the station. 

Dinapore lies, as before stated, ten miles west of Patna, on the 
right bank of the Ganges. The European troops are cantoned in a 
large square immediately to the west of the native town ; beyond this, 
and still immediately on the bank of the river, is a smaller square ; 
outside this are a few houses, and further on the native lines ; on the 
other side of the lines was the magazine in which the caps were kept. 
It will be seen, then, that to bring away the caps from the magazine 
into the European part of the cantonment, it was necessary to convey 
them along the front of the lines of the Sepoys. This measure, there- 
fore, like all half measures, was more dangerous than disarming. 

However it was tried. On the morning of the 25th the 10th Foot 
and the Artillery were drawn up in the large square already alluded to, 
whilst two bullock-carts were sent down to bring away the caps under 
the charge of an officer ; the caps were taken from the magazine, and 
stowed in the carts, which then set out on their return. As they 
passed the lines of the 7th Eeginient, a great commotion was visible; 
the Sepoys were parading for guard, but they broke their ranks, and 
rushed forward, shouting, one of them calling out in a loud voice, 

Kill the sahibs ! don’t let the caps be taken away.” But their 
officers went amongst them, and even forced them to abstain from 
any further demonstration ; the men returned sullenly to their posts, 
and the carts went on. All was now supposed to be over, the 
Europeans were dismissed to their lines, and the General, congratu- 
lating himself on the success of his manoeuvre, went on board one 
of the steamers, which had that morning arrived, to lunch. It had 
been previously arranged, that in the event of any disturbance two 
musket shots in quick succession should be fired by the European 
guard at the hospital — a large building between the smaller squai'e 
and the native lines, and commanding a good view of the latter. 
At half past one, the sound of these shots was heard ; instantly the 
10th Foot, two companies of the 37th Foot which had arrived the 
day before, and the Artillery, turned out It appeared that, previous 
to going on board the steamer, the General had issued an order that 
the caps actually in the possession of the Sepoys should be given up. 
But these latter, when called upon to obey, had fired upon their 
officers. When the Europeans came within sight of their lines, all 
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was Uproar and confusion, blit a few shots from the Enfield Eifles of 
the 30th who were in advance, and a sharp fire opened upon the 
Sepoys from the roof of the hospital, soon cleared the scene. The 
Sepoys made off with precipitation, leaving behind them the greater 
part of their property. The Europeans followed them up to the 
limits of the cantonments, burning their lines as they advanced. 
They were then halted ; there was no one to give orders, no general, 
and no one would take the responsibility. It w^as a bad business as 
it was; and, serving under a Government which judged only by the 
result, no one would run the risk of making it worse. 

A few of the Sepoys endeavoured to cross the Ganges in boats, but 
the steamer at the Ghat opened fire upon them with consideiable 
effect ; the main body therefore took their way towards the Soane river 
in the direction of Arrah. Information was instantly transmitted to 
the residents of that little station in order that they might be prepared 
to avoid, or to give a warm reception to their unwelcome visitors. 

Arrah is only five and twenty miles west of Dinapore, but it is 
separated from it by the Soane ; and it was hoped that this river, 
swollen by the rains, would oppose an effectual bar to the passage of 
the mutineers. But for three days they were left unpursued ; leisure 
was allowed them to procure boats, and even to cross by the ferry, 
and they experienced no difficulty in passing over a river which 
might have been made an insurmountable obstacle. They received 
assistance too from a quarter on which we had even reckoned for 
opposition to their movements. 

1^0 sooner was it knowm in the district that the troops had risen at 
Dinapore than Koour Singh, a large landowner, possessing estates in 
the neighbourhood of Arrah and all along the banks of the Soane, 
declared in their favour. He was a known bad character, and was 
supposed to be in communication with Nana Sahib : at the same 
time he was permitted unmolested to carry out his schemes. He it 
was who procured boats for the passage of the mutineers across the 
Soane, and it was he who advised them to march without delay on 
Arrah, plunder the treasury, murder the residents, and then, crossing 
the Ganges at Busat, to make at once for Ghazeepore and Oudh. It 
was a bold plan, and was very nearly succeeding. The Sepoys 
mutinied on the 25th, on the 26th they crossed the Soane and were 
joined by Koour Singh ; on the 27th they arrived at Arrah, let loose 
the jail-birds, plundered the treasury, and attacked the residents. 

But these latter had not been idle in anticipation of the visit 
which they were now aivaiting : they had, under the direction of Mr. 
Boyle, a civil engineer, fortified a small detached twm-storied house, 
fifty feet square, wdth a flat roof. In this they had stored supplies of 
meal, wine, beei’, water, biscuit, and sheep. Their only garrison 
consisted of fifty Sikhs : these, however, were true to the very core. 
The Europeans numbered only sixteen, but they were w^ell armed,. 
and besides possessed the prestige attaching to their country. They 
might, had they chose, have abandoned the station to the mutineers ; 
but they were Englishmen, and resolved rather to defend one corner 
of it than to submit to so humiliating an alternative. 
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On the morning of the 27th5 the Sepoys, having gutted the station, 
came down to attack them. They advanced boldly at first in un- 
broken order ; but being met by a steady, well-directed fire, they 
changed their tadtics, and occupying Mr. Boyle’s own house— only 
sixty yards distant — commenced, from it and from the trees which 
stood around it, an unintermitting fire. At the same time they 
offered every possible inducement by bribes and threats to the Sikhs 
to join them. Their own countrymen, serving in the ranks of the 
mutineers, were employed as mediators, but without effect. The 
Sikhs remained staunch : their courage and their fidelity were alike 
proof, and they showed throughout the siege an unwavering attach- 
ment to our interests. On the 28th the rebels brought two small 
guns to bear upon the besieged : these they fired as fast as they could 
manufacture some species of projectile: the house in which our 
countrymen were shut up, was riddled, but they themselves were 
unhurt. Every evening a Sepoy standing behind a pillar of the 
house occupied by the enemy, was in the habit of offering terms — 
in the name, not of Koour Singh, but of the commander of the 
allied forces, a subadar of the 8th Native Infantry. It is needless to 
say his ‘4erms ” were rejected, and it is satisfactory to know that the 
worthy at whose instigation they were made — the subadar of the 
8th — was subsequently killed. He did not happily fall into the 
hands of Mr. Grant. 

Meanwhile intelligence of the beleaguered state of the Arrah resi- 
dents had reached Dinapore, and it was resolved to equip forthwith 
an expedition to relieve them. Accordingly, on the evening of the 
26th, 193 men of the 37th Foot started to steam up the Soane, with 
the intention of landing at the spot where the road to Arrah joins 
that river. Unfortunately the steamer, running on after the moon 
had gone down, stuck on a sand-bank. Here she remained for six and 
thirty hours. Information of the catastrophe having in the mean- 
while reached Dinapore, it was resolved to despatch another steamer 
with a detachment of the 10th Foot, to take on the troop-boat 
attached to the first steamer, and to carry out the original resolution. 
This they did. Starting with 150 of the 10th Foot, and seventy 
Sikhs, she came up to where the first steamer was lying, detached 
her troop -boat with the 37 th on hoard, and then steamed up to the 
appointed spot. Here she arrived at 4 f. m. on the afternoon of the 
29th, and disembarked her force. This amounted to 410 men, under 
the command of Captain Dunbar of Her Majesty’s 10th Foot. 

The point at which they disembarked was but twelve miles from 
Arrah, and about four miles from it was an unfordable nullah, travers- 
able only by boats. The detachment commenced its mai*ch im- 
mediately after landing, led by a native guide, who informed them that 
Arrah had been evacuated by the rebels. On arriving at the nullah, 
Captain Dunbar was strongly advised to bivouack for the night ; but 
finding boats on the right bank ready for crossing, and being strongly 
urged by the guide, he persisted in pushing on. He accordingly 
crossed, and marched in military order, an advanced guard in front 
feeling the way. At last the guide announced that Arrah was gained : 
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there was no sign of life anywhere : all was still. Captain Dunbar 
thereupon called in the advanced guard, and moved on in column of 
inarch. He had scarcely proceeded ten paces before a volley was fired 
into the party from a clump of trees close in their front, whilst from 
both flanks almost simultaneously there commenced a leaden shower. 
Captain Dunbar and several of the officers were shot dead at the first 
discharge ; the enemy was invisible : our men appeared to be sur- 
rounded ; their commanding officer had been shot. Great confusion 
ensued ; the men got separated from one another, and feared to fire 
on their comrades. After an interval of about a quarter of an hour, 
order to a certain extent was restored, and the men retired to a small 
enclosure which afforded them some cover, and enabled them to keep 
together. The enemy, however, fired upon them all night. As morning 
dawned, they found themselves much reduced in numbers, the men 
dispirited, and altogether unable to resume the offensive. They there- 
fore turned their faces towards the Soane. They had, however, scarcely 
moved out of their cover before they were followed by the enemy, 
who, advancing in skirmishing order to the number of three thou- 
sand, and keeping at a very respectful distance, poured in an unceas- 
ing ffre. In vain did our men endeavour to keep them off with 
musketry : in vain did they attempt to drive them back by a success- 
ful charge : as they advanced the enemy fled : as they retired, again 
the foe returned to the pursuit. To be wounded was a worse fate than 
death ; for it was impossible to carry away those in that condition, 
and a man with a broken limb was reserved for that most dreaded of 
all fates — the tender mercies of the Sepoys. At last the nullah was 
reached, and to the delight of the survivors the boats were all on the 
left bank. Two of them were filled and shoved off ; h\it the nullah 
had gone down a little in the night, and all the other boats had be- 
come fixed in the mud. Meanwhile the enemy were advancing : 
from the front and on both flanks they poured in their fire. The 
number of our men was few ; any fate was better than falling into the 
hands of the Sepoys ; there was no longer any hesitation : as if 
by mutual consent, they stripped off their clothes, and plunged into 
the stream, and swam for dear life. 

Many were drowned, many were shot, but more reached the right 
bank : their difficulties were then over : the steamer was gained in 
safety, and with heavy hearts they paddled back to Dinapore. Such 
was the issue of the first attempt to relieve Arrah. Out of the party 
fifty only were untouched : out of fifteen officers, three only un- 
wounded, The truth is, the fault lay with the commanding officer : 
our men fell into an ambuscade. Captain Dunbar's first fault was 
in not halting on the right bank of the nullah till daylight ; his second, 
in trusting to the assurances of a native guide, in a case in which 
natives were concerned . his thkd, in not marching in military order. 
Any one of these mistakes would have been sufficient to cause a 
check ; the three combined occasioned a disaster. 

The attempt to relieve our countrymen at Arrah from Dinapore 
only increased their perils, for its ill-success flushed the Sepoys, and 
encouraged them to push their efforts against them with more deter- 
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mination than ever. The situation of the garrison would have been 
hopeless but for the occurrence of a series of seemingly fortuitous 
events, which can be regarded in no other light but providential in- 
tervention. 

Major Vincent Eyre, an artillery officer of great ability, had left 
Dinapore in a steamer en route for Allahabad with half a company of 
European Artillery, and two 9-poundcr guns and a 24-pounder 
howitzer. He ai rived at Ghazeepore, half way between Dinapore 
and Allahabad, on the 28th. Here for tlie first time he received 
intelligence that our countrymen were beleaguered in Arrah. His 
chivalrous spirit could not endure the idea of their being allowed 
to remain in that position without an attempt being made to relieve 
them : he accordingly went to the authorities, and pointed out to 
them the ease with which an attack might be made from Busar by a 
party under his ciders, which could also co-operate with any demon- 
stration from Dinapore. The news of the Anah disaster had not 
reached any of them, and willing to afford some assistance, the 
Ghazeepore authorities offered Major Evre five-and-tvventy High- 
landers. This would increase his entire force to but sixty men, but 
Eyre at once accepted the offer, and embarking the Highlanders, 
turned the head of the vessel, and steamed back for Busar. Fortu- 
nately, on arriving there on the 30th J uly. he found a steamer and flat 
with 150 of the oth Fusiliers on hoard. He gladly availed himself of 
their services, and sending back the Highlanders to Ghazeepoie, with 
a force now increased by the Eusiliei's, and volunteeis from the Stud 
and Railway Departments, to about 200 men, he on the evening of the 
1st August pushed on. That night, or rather the next morning, they 
reached the Shahpore, a village twenty-eight miles distant, and here 
they received the first intelligence of the Arrah disaster. This only 
made them the more desirous to hasten on to the lescue. At 2 p.m. 
on the 2nd Eyre renewed his march, having to halt occasionally to 
repair the bridges which had been broken down or cut through. It 
was about sunset when they arrived at Goojeerajgung, about nine 
miles from Arrah, Here it was known that there was a very strong 
bridge over a nullah, and Eyre fully expected to find it broken down : 
to his surprise it was in capital order. Some were of opinion that 
he should take advantage of the neglect of the rebels and push on at 
once. But Eyre was too prudent ; lie did not fancy a night inarch 
into an enemy’s country, and he resolved to halt where he was, the 
only approach to his camp being covered by the bridge. It was 
fortunate tliat he did come to this resolution : ihe bridge had not 
been broken down, solely that he might be tempted to cross it ; pre- 
parations had been made to receive him a little distance on the other 
side, and, had he moved on, there can be no doubt but that lie would 
have shared the fate of the Dinapore parly. But he was happily 
proof against the temptation : it was no light one, for it Seemed to 
them all possible that the delay might make all the difference in the 
fate of the garrison of Arrah. 

At break of day next morning Eyre resumed his march, but had 
not proceeded above a mile before he discovered that the copses m 
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Ill's front and on his flanks were filled with Sepoys. The road beyond 
them was bounded by inundated rice-fields on both sides. Observing 
that the enemy, were more intent upon taking him in flank than in 
guarding their own front, he resolved to push on, under the cover of 
his skirmishers, armed as they werctwith the Enfield rifle. The 
enemy fell back before him, abandoned the copses, and hastened to 
take up a new position. 

Beyond the copses was a large marshy plain, unprotected by cover 
of any kind; beyond this again were some thick clumps of trees, the 
approach to them defended by a small river, spanned by a bridge ; 
behind the trees were the houses which formed the village of Beebee- 
gunj. The Sepoys had made this their main position, and had 
strengthened it in every possible way ; the bridge had been broken 
down, earthen breastworks thrown up on the opposite side of the 
river, and every house in the village occupied in force. Their num- 
bers were estimated at from 2000 to 2500. Eyre having reconnoitred, 
concluded that with his force their position was unassailable in front: 
he resolved therefore to turn it. Masking this movement by the fire 
of his guns, he diverged to the right, taking a course parallel to the 
river, in the direction of the railway embankment by which it is 
crossed. His intention had no sooner become evident to the rebels 
than they left their entrenchment, and proceeded in the same direction 
on their side of the river, keeping upon our men a hot fire. It seemed 
as though the victory ought to lie with the party which first reached 
the railway embankment, for close to it was a large clump of trees 
which commanded the angle of the only approach. In this the 
Sepoys had a great advantage over us ; our men were moving across 
partly swampy, partly rugged and broken ground — they had a hard 
soil to traverse; we were encumbered with guns — they had none. 
However, our men pushed on with a will, and with every hope of being 
beforehand with them, until within 300 yards of the railway line. 

Here the ground was broken and rugged; the guns were moved 
with difliculty, and it was found impossible to get them on to the 
line. The Sepoys saw their advantage : they had reached the woods 
already alluded to, which quite commanded the road by which our 
men must pass. Under cover of these they poured a very brisk fire 
on Eyre’s party, but these latter were not entirely unsheltered by- 
trees, and Eyre at this moment getting the guns into position, opened 
upon them a heavy fire of shot and shell. But the Sepoys were bent 
on mischief. Led by their subadars, they made several very gallant 
and very desperate efiforts to gain possession of our guns, and their 
numbers were so great that these were in very great peril. All this 
time the Fusiliers, moving in advance in extend«ed order, were inter- 
changing volleys of musketry with the enemy, whose numbers, how- 
ever, were so great that they were able at the same time to occupy 
our infantry, and attempt to carry our guns. It became evident by 
this time that a much longer continuance of these tactics must erj.d 
in our discomfiture, more especially as our gun-ammunition was 
almost exhausted, and of the sixty rounds carried by the men more 
than half had been fired away. The rebels, too, were becoming 
bolder, from observing our stationary tactics. Seeing this. Eyre re- 
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solved to have recourse to the bayonet — that glorious weapon which 
has never yet failed in the hands of England's sons. Accordingly 
the word was given, and with hands well down and hearts in their 
right place, this band of less than 150 men, extending over ^00 yards 
and led by their gallant commandant Captain L’Estrange, bore down 
to the charge. Conspicuous on either flank, as the best mounted 
officers present, were Captain Plastings of the Stud Department, and 
Mr. Kelley of the Eailway — both big men on big horses, charging 
with, and cheering on the infantry. On they came to that wood from 
which so many volleys had been poured forth on our devoted band. 
But the Sepoys would not wait for them. Sheltered behind trees 
tliey would have fought for hours ; but here, as in Oudh, the sight of 
the cold steel w^as sufficient to scare them ; they broke and fled. 
The victory was now gained ; the enemy gave up the contest and 
fled in confusion. Our troops followed them up to within four miles 
of Arrah, when their further progress was stopped by an impassable 
river. They therefore halted whilst the engineers prepared a tem- 
porary bridge. 

The reader, judging from the account I have given of this action, 
may imagine that the infantry charge ought to have been made 
sooner in the day. Such a judgment would, at least, be hasty. If 
there were any quality exhibited throughout the action, which called 
forth more tlian any other the admiration of all, it was the coolness 
and complete self-command displayed by Major Eyre. This oflictr 
showed that he possessed all the abilities which, fifteen years before, 
had bi ought him prominently to the notice of Lord Ellenborough. 
On this occasion, he had guns and few infantry : the enemy had no 
guns and swarms of foot-men. It would have shown the most 
culpable rashness on Eyre’s part, if he had dashed at them with his 
handful of men, without endeavouring to make them sensible of the 
power of his guns. The moment he saw that they were too strongly 
posted for his artillery to dislodge tliem, he let go the infantry, and 
drove them out. If they had had the heart to resist, then our 
position would have been very critical. It was, in fact, a last resort. 
Like a good general, he husbanded it till the proper moment arrived, 
ami then, by using it effectually, assured himself of victory. The 
gallantry of officers and men, as veil as of tlie volunteers, was most 
consj)icuous, Lieut. Wild, an officer of the 40th — the men of which 
corps were fighting against him — was observed to be everywhere, 
distinguished from all his comrades by wearing his red-jacket. But 
all were animated by the same noble spirit, and it is gratifying that 
all were spared to reap the fruits of their success. Our losses were 
little more than nominal. 

Meanwhile, the party in the little house at Arrah were still holdin<>- 
out bravely against the foe ; their hope never wavered, their hearth 
never sank. Every assault of the enemy was repulsed with loss • all 
his offers of terms repelled with indignation. On the third day, 
water began to run short ; a well was dug within the house in less 
than twelve hours. Did the enemy raise a barricade, ours grew in 
proportion ; did a shot strike a weak place in the defence, it was 
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made twice as strong as before. But, perhaps, their greatest danger 
consisted in the possibility of their being undermined. This also 
was attempted. The mine was dug, the powder was stored, the train 
was laid ^ why it was not fired yet remains a mystery. But the pro- 
bability is, that the party on watch over the house were awaiting the 
return of their victorious comrades from Beebeegunj. Eeturn they 
did, but how ? Broken in spirit, tumbling down, after the manner of 
Asiatics, from the fever heat of exultation to the zero of depression, 
seeing an enemy in every shadow ; they came but to warn their asso- 
ciates to fly with them. And fly they did, leavin£>: in their haste the 
train which was ready for the spark unfired. The next morning 
Eyre arrived. Great were the congratulations on all sides. The little 
house in which our countrymen had held out so long was quite a 
picture ; not a single brick unmarked by shot or bullet. Yet in it, 
for seven days, a few Englishmen had resisted the attacks of three 
thousand men. Honour to them I They all deserve the admiration 
of their countrymen. But, by common consent, foremost amongst 
them stands the civil engineer, Mr. Boyle. He it was who planned 
the defence ; he it was who laid in stores and supplies ; he it was 
whose engineering skill enabled the garrison to' render nugatory all 
the efforts of the foe. The mine to which I have cursoidly alluded 
had, under his instructions, been countermined, and another blow of 
the pick would have broken into it. The heroic exertions of Messrs. 
Wake and Colvin are also deserving of the highest praise ; it was to 
the acuteness of the former that the garrison discovered that a mine 
was being attempted ; whilst the untiring exertions of the latter were 
remarked by all. 

But not the least amount of praise must be awarded to. the Sikhs. 
Fighting for aliens against their own countrymen, for there were 
many of these latter in the ranks of the rebels, they displayed through- 
out a fidelity and a staunchness which was the more to be admired as 
it had become so rare ; they knew that in case of our defeat they 
would receive no mercy from the Sepoys, — ^that an act of treachery, on 
the other hand, would ensure them the warmest welcome. But such 
an idea was never entertained for an instant ; they had at the outset 
announced their intention of casting in their lot with us, and from, 
that resolve they never swerved. 

Eyre’s Jfirst act after arriving at Arrah was to send in to Dinapore 
a report of his proceedings, together with a request that ammunition 
might be sent out for his detachment. His requisition was acceded 
to; and it having been ascertained that the Sepoys bad rallied at 
Jugdeespore, between twenty and thirty miles south-west of Arrah, 
and that Eyre had proposed following them up, a detachment of two 
hundred men of the 10th, under Captain Pattei'son, burning to revenge 
their comrades, were sent to join him. On coming within sight of 
the enemy, it was found impossible to restrain the impetuosity of these 
men ; Eyre accordingly let them go. Tliey charged with a shout of 
fury, and taking three guns as they rushed on, atlength came to a band- 
td-harid mUee with the enemy. Then did they execute terrible ven-- 
geance — a vengeance which was sufficient to wring tears of blood, 
frbm the heart of Mr. Grant and his co-sympathisers with the muti- 
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neers. Happily Eyre was not a doctrinaire; lie had witnessed the 
mangled remains of our countrymen at Arrah, and he did not check 
the furious onslaught of our avenging soldiers. The chai'ge of the 
10th was decisive; it struck a terror into the heai'ts of the rebels 
they were now utterly broken and fled in dismay. The district of 
Shahabad was at once cleared of their presence, and those that were 
not killed hastened under the guidance of Koour Singh to find refuge 
in a more congenial part of the country. By their departure Eyre^s 
further detention in Beliar became unnecessary, and he returned to 
gain fresh reputation on liis road to Cawnpore and Lucknow. 

We must now return to Patna. 

Scarcely had Mr. Taylor, the Commissioner, received intelligence 
of the mutiny at Dinapore, followed by the disaster at Arrah to the 
v/est, than news reached him tliat two companies of the 8th had le- 
volted at Hagareebagh to the south, and that the 12lli, the most trusted 
regiment of Irregular Cavalry, had risen in insurrection at Legowlie 
to the north, and had murdered tlieir commanding officer, his own 
most valued coadjutor, Major Holmes. It was too true. The re- 
giment had been doing splendid service up to the 25th of J uly. 
Major Holmes had reported most favourably of them, and this officer 
liad hee? quoted as an example of the truth of Lord Canning’s axiom, 
that no regiment which w^as properly commanded w^ould mutiny. But 
on tlie evening of the 26111 , as he was driving out in his bugg}^ with 
liis wife, a daughter of the heroic Sale, four sowars rode u[) to him 
with their s\vords drawn, and almost before he knew what they 
wanted they had beheaded both himself and Mrs. Holmes. The re- 
giment then rose, murdered the doctor, his wife and children, plun- 
dered the tieasury, and let themselves loose on the country. The fears 
of the mercantile community, expressed on the occasion of their inter- 
view with Lord Canning, were thus so far realised. The native troops 
had not been disarmed ; they had mutinied ; the entire district was 
at their mercy. It appeared to the Commissioner of Patna that the 
natural course of the mutineers would lead them to those small civil 
stations — the arteries of Patna — in which the local treasuries were 
deposited ; he accordingly issued a circular to the magistrates of those 
stations which lay most prominently in the route of the mutineers, 
directing them to retire, with their treasure, if possible, on Patna, 
leaving, for the present, the district unprotected. It was this order 
which was made the pretext for Ins recall. 

At the little civil station of Gyali, to which, amongst others, this 
order was transmitted, Mr. Alonzo Money was the magistrate. The 
troops there consisted of forty Europeans of the 84th, and 116 Sikhs. 
Eighty men of the 64th Foot had left two days before for Patna. Mr. 
Money, on receiving the circular, called a meeting of the residents, 
read out 'the Commissioner’s orders, and announced his intention of 
abiding by them. The roads being considered impracticable for 
wheeled carriages, it Avas resolved to abandon the treasure, 7O,000Z. 
It must be premised that the station of Gya lay on the direct route 
from Hagareebagh to the north-west, and the residents were daily 
expecting a visit from the mutineers. 
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On the morning of the 31st of July, the party started, every Euro- 
pean in Gya abandoning that station, their houses, property, the 
Gove3*nment stores and money. Tliey had not ridden far before the 
idea came into the head of Mr. Hollings, an uncovenanted servant of 
Government — that is an “ adventurer in Governmental employ — 
that this was a very shameful abandonment. The more he brooded 
over the idea, the more satisfied did he become of its being well 
founded. He accordingly rode up to Mr. Money, and mentioned his 
convictions on the subject. Mr. Money, who had felt uneasy himself 
on the very point, cordially sympathised with him, and adopted on the 
spur of the moment the resolution of returning. He halted the party, 
announced his individual intention, asked none of them to join him, and 
in company with Mr. Hollings alone rode back. He found the station 
in the same order as when he had left it ; nothing was disturbed, the 
native police were doing duty over the jail and over the treasury as 
when he had set out. His first measure was to send a despatch for the 
return of the company of the 64th Foot which had left two days 
before; his second to endeavour to re-assure the minds of the native 
population, an attempt in which he was but little successful. 

On the 2nd of August, the company of the 64th returned, and Mr. 
Money busied himself in procuring wheeled carriages for the^reasure. 
Still everything was apparently secure ; but on the 13th, as Mr. 
Money was going out of his house, he heard a fearful yell, and 
perceived the convicts from the jail accompanied by the jail guard 
rushing toward his house. Fortunately, a horse ready saddled was 
awaiting him at the stable close at hand. He instantly mounted, 
galloped to the treasury, turned out the Europeans, yoked the bullocks, 
and set out in the direction of Shergotty, in the hope of soon getting 
on to the Grand Trunk Eoad. j5e had not proceeded five miles 
before the crowd of savages, filling the air with discordant cries, was 
seen approaching. They had not perhaps counted on the warm 
reception which they met witli, and which had the effect of completely 
dispersing tliem. Mr. Money then, unmolested, pursued his journey 
to Calcutta, whither we must precede him. 

The account of Mr. Tayler’s circular, of Mr. Alonzo Money’s suc- 
cessful disobedience of its provision, had no sooner leached Calcutta 
than Mr. Tayler w^as suspended. This was not the real cause — that 
has been previously pointed out ; but the Bengal Government was 
glad to pounce upon Mr. Tayler’s first indiscretion, to replace him by 
a man after their own heart. 

Whether Mr. Tayler’s order to abandon tlie small stations of the 
Patna division were an indiscretion or a crime, or whether it were a 
wise forethought, is a point upon which public opinion in India is 
still divided. That gentleman has set forth in a pamphlet lately pub- 
lished, that he intended the order to be discretionary, and that in no 
case did he contemplate the abandonment of the treasure. If this 
be the case, and in the absence of the circular itself it may be ac- 
cepted as a correct account, Mr. Tayler's order possesses the charac- 
ter of a wise and prudent measure. The entire country was svvaiming 
“with revolters ; the small stations were weakly garrisoned and isolated, 
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It were surely then wise to accord to the chief person in authority at 
those stations liberty to retire, if needs be, with the treasure to the 
chief town of the district, there to mass tlie available forces. If this 
was all that Mr. Tayler did, he is scarcely deserving of blame- 

And in that view the conduct of Mr. Money loses much of its chi- 
valrous aspect. In any case he was wrong to leave the station, unless 
he conceived he were threatened by an overwhelming force; and 
when once he resolved on returning, it was very courageous, but not 
very wise, not to order back the escort and residents also. Fortune 
favoured him, as it so often favours those who are brave and self- 
reliant; but it is unfortunate that the firmness which he displayed 
after his conversation with Mr. Hollings had not been exerted prior 
to his desertion of Gya. By that means the whole scandal would 
have been avoided. 

These gentlemen received their reward. Mr. Money, the civilian, 
was promised almost immediate promotion from a grade in which he 
received 100/. per mensem to another wherein that salary would be 
doubled. The allowances of Mr, Hollings, the uncovenanted, ” re- 
ceived an addition of 201. per mensem, 

A new era was now about to be inaugurated. On the 30th July, 
the circular known as Canning’s Clemency ’’ was issued ; on the 
4th August, Mr. J- P. Grant - was sent up country to carry out its 
provisions ; on the 5th, Mr. Samuells w'as appointed Commissioner of 
Patna, on the principle of conciliation, and Ameer Ally, a Moham- 
medan pleader, directed to proceed with him as his assistant ; and 
finally. General Outram, who had arrived in Calcutta on the 1st, was 
on the 5th appointed to the joint commands of Dinapore and Cawn- 
pore, thus superseding the incapable Lloyd and the noble-hearted, 
indefatigable Havelock ! 

All India stood aghast at these changes, all in the wrong direction. 
But the public voice was dumb, for the Press was gagged, and letters 
to England formed the only outlet for public opinion. On that 
account perhaps the thraldom was the more keenly felt ; for, from the 
drawing room to the barrack, the tone of society was very bitter 
against Lord Canning and his advisers. 


CHAPTER IX. 

GWALIOR. — CENTRAL INDIA. AGRA. — ROHILCUND. 

The state of Agra and the surrounding districts, up to the beginning 
of J une, has been already related. From that date its fate, and the 
fate of India, it may be said, was entirely dependent upon the move- 
ments of that large body of men who form the Gwalior Contingent. 
It will be convenient, then, primarily to notice the influences under 
which those men, most of them natives of Oudh, first rose against 
their officers, and were subsequently persuaded to abstain from adding 
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their weight, at that critical period, to the burden which was then 
almost bowing us to the earth. 

When, in 1843, Gwalior lay at the feet o.f Lord Ellenborough, its 
army discomfited, their leaders disheartened, and its king a minor, 
that far-seeing nobleman conceived the idea of so binding it to our 
interests, that without any violation of faith, without any infringement 
of the .rights of the native ruler, it might be hereafter a source of 
strength to our empire; and the means by which he proposed to accom- 
plish this result were these. To the lawful ruler, of wliose infancy 
his counsellors had taken such unwise advantage, Lord Ellenborougli 
returned the whole of his patrimony. But his army he disbanded. In 
lieu of it, be raised another army, officered and paid by British officers 
— the money for the purpose being furnished by the Maharaja. He 
placed near the person of that prince a resident, armed with plenary 
powers, whose duty it should be to guide, instruct, and educate the 
j( uthful monarch ; to make his policy, though he remained Maharaja, 
and in name the despotic master of Gwalior, entirely dependent on 
the views and instructions of the British Government. 

By these means, no shock was offered to the feelings of the native 
princes : these were not suddenly and rudely, even treacherously, as 
in the case of Oudh and Hagpore, made to feel that their existence 
depended on the pleasure of one man. . On the contrary, the generous 
policy of Lord Ellenborough drew from them all the expression of 
satisfaction, with a devotion to our rule. Nor was it in any other 
respect a less wise policy. Instead of weakening our empire, as was 
clone in the two instances referred to, by transferring to our rule, and 
to a more dreaded ordeal — to our civil courts, a wild, rude, untamed 
people, untaught in the technicalities and trickeries of law, he 
strengthened it by retaining them under their native laws, and by 
imparting thereby a sense of secuiityto all who had inherited or 
purchased propeity under the ancient regime. It was hoped too that 
the Maharaja, as he grew up to manhood^ perceiving the stability of 
the tenure by which he held his possessions, secure alike from all fear 
of his protectors, the British, and from the danger of combination 
among his own officers, would recognise and appi*eciate the tie which 
bound him to our rule, and would use all his efforts to strengthen 
rather than to break it. 

Of all the schemes which the penetration of statesmen has shadowed 
out, there is not one wdiich has been more justified by the result than 
that embodied in the policy adopted by Lord Ellenborough towards 
Gwalior in 1843. 

Whilst other provinces under the systems of those who had pre- 
ceded and who came after liim — whilst Affghanistan under Lord 
Auckland, the Punjab*, under Lord Hardinge, Oudh under Lord 


* It is readily admitted that the Punjab, since its annexation m 1848, has shown 
splendid results; but it is equally a fact, tL'it the system under which she has been 
so ably administered was bonowed by Lord Dalhousie from Sir Chailes Napier’s 
administration of Sinde. 

The plan, too, first adopted to any great extent by Sir Charles Napier, of em- 
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Dalhousie, havo proved thorns in our sides, Gwalior has been a tower 
of strength. She has been an outwork, as it were, of Agra, and at 
the same time has overawed and kept in subjection to us, the chiefs 
of Eajpootana, Dodypore, and the petty rajas of Central India. Before 
the battle of Maharajpore she had been the source of unceasing anxiety 
to our Government. 

The Maha^ja, now a grown man, has perceived that Gwalior had 
had her crisis : that the administration of her affairs had been com- 
mitted to him on the sole condition of dealing out impartial justice to 
his subjects: he has seen that he possessed great social power, a 
princely revenue, a high status amongst native princes, an army 
officered by Europeans. He had therefore no want ; there was nothing 
to tempt him to offer any opposition to British rule : he had no 
sympathy in common with the Mahomedan sovereigns of Delhi and 
Oudh : his interests and ours had become identical. 

Such was the result of Loi'd Ellenborough s statesmanlike policy 
in 1843. It was destined, as I shall now proceed .to show, to save 
our empire in 1857. 

On the revolt of Delhi becoming known at Gwalior, tlie Maharaja 
at once resolved to cast in his lot with the British : he sent lus body- 
guard, men of his own Mahratta clan, to Agra, where they were most 
successfully employed, and placed at the disposal of Mr. Colvin the 
entire Contingent. But it soon became evident that the causes which 
had induced our own native army to mutiny had infected the Sepoys 
of the Gwalior Contingent with the virus of revolt. The first symptom 
of it appeared at Hattrass on the 28th May % when a portion of one 
of the cavalry regiments under the command of Lieutenant Cockburn 
I'evolted and went to Delhi; again, in the beginning of June, one of 
the regiments of the Contingent stationed at Neemuch mutinied ; those 
at Augur and Sullutpore followed these examples ; and finally, on the 
14th June, those remaining at Gwalior rose in the night and massacred 
their officers. 

The Maharaja was in no way to blame for these calamities : the 
troops which had mutinied were not Gwalior men ; they came from 
Oudh, and had been enlisted by us. Like the rest of our native 
troops, they had been seduced by the emissaries of the former sove- 
reign of their country — the king of Oudh — to rise against us ; they 
received their ordei'S from another power than that "at Gwalior, and 
obeyed them. 

Nevertheless, no sooner had they murdered their ofilcers, than they 
placed their services at the disposal of the Maharaja, and begged him 
to lead them against Agra. At this time not only did the insurgents 
occupy Delhi, but the entire country north-west of Agi'a had risen in 

ploying hardworking snhalterns on moderate salaries to do the work of highly 
paid civilians, has been tried in the Punjab with the best effect. 

It is not necessary to enter into the reason now why a different policy was 
put in force with respect to Gwalior and Sindc. It was absolutely necessary that 
it should be so; any measure short of the annexation of Sinde would have been 
destruction to us. One remedy will not cure every constitution. 

* Vide Chapter I. 
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revolt ; our garrisons were beleaguered at Cawnpore and Lucknow ; 
and the aspect of our affairs was in the highest degree unpropitious. 
If, therefore, the policy adopted in 1843 had been a vicious policy 
like that pursued towards Afghanistan in 1838-39, if it had been a 
selfish and grasping policy like that carried out towards Oudh in 1856, 
now would have been the Maharajahs opportunity — most favourable 
the moment for recovering his lost authority : it was fnerely neces- 
sary to accede to the proposal of the mutinous Contingent to revenge 
himself on the British. Had he so acceded, had he put himself at 
their head, and, accompanied likewise by his trusty Mahrattas, pro- 
ceeded to the scene of action, the consequences would have been most 
disastrous to ourselves. He would have brought at least twenty 
thousand troops, one half of them drilled and disciplined by European 
officers, on our weak points. Agra and Lucknow would have at once 
fallen. Havelock would have been shut up in Allahabad ; and either 
that fortress would have been besieged, or the rebels, giving it a wide 
berth, would have marched through Benares on to Calcutta. There 
were no troops, there was no fortification to stop them. But, happily for 
us, the policy inaugurated by Lord Ellenborough, unlike many other 
excellent measures introduced by that nobleman, had not been I'e- 
pealed; and the Maharaja felt tliat a Mahomedan powe'r raised upon 
the ruins of the British would be of all things most unfavourable to 
his interests, that, in fact, his prosperity depended upon our supremacy. 
He was, however, to a great extent in the power of the Contingent 
troops : he could not coerce them : he was compelled therefore to 
temporise. 

It was a difficult matter. It was not the Maharaja’s object, acting 
for our advantage, simply to decline going with the troops himself; 
he saw that, to whatever part of our territories they might proceed, they 
would inflict terrible damage on our interests, and that his refusal to 
go with them would be useless unless he managed to detain them alto- 
gether, or until such time as our resources should be better able to 
ward off their attack. 

But, in spite of the difficulty of the case, he managed it. By 
liberal donations of pay, by pretended difficulties in the way of pro- 
curing carriage, by all the arts to which an Asiatic mind can have 
recourse, he did manage to detain them. Nay, more, when the Mhow 
mutineers and the I’ebel troops of Holkar, 3000 strong, passed through 
his territory, he actually so temporised with the Gwalior troops as to 
prevent their accompanying the foimer in their expedition against 
Agra. He could not keep them back much longer, but he detained 
them up to the proper time ; they finally rose against him, left 
Gwalior on the 16th October, and, after many marches and counter- 
marches, arrived at Cawnpore in time to fall into the hands of Sir 
Colin Campbell, on the 7th December. 

Meanwhile the 3000 men above alluded to moved on to Agra ; but, 
before referring to their doings at that station, it will be necessary to 
give a sketch of the risings in the principal districts in Central 
India. 

The revolt at Neemuch, long previously threatened, took place on 
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tlie 3rd June. The regiments at that station consisted of the 72nd 
Native Infan trj, the 7th Regiment of the Gwalior Contingent, and a 
wing of the 1st Bengal Cavaliy. Their mutiny was characterised by 
the usual occurrences. Loud protestations of tidelity on the part of 
the men until their arrangements had been completed ; then a sudden 
rise, and an attempt, more or less successful, to massacre their officers. 
At Neemuch, fortunately, there was a fortified square, in which our 
countrymen and women were able to find shelter at the commence- 
ment of the outbreak : and before this was threatened, they had time 
to make some preparation for escape. The rebels, thus masters of the 
station, plundered the treasury, and made for Delhi. Their operations 
there on the rear of our force, and their sudden assault on Agra, will 
be detailed in due course. 

At Nusseerabad, about one hundred and fifty miles nearer to Delhi, 
the revolt had commenced even earlier : the troops here were the 
loth and 30th Native Infantry, a battery of Native Artilleiy, and 
the 1st Bombay Lancers. 

The mutiny commenced at 3 p. M. by the men of the 15th and the 
Artillery taking possession of the guns, and bidding defiance to the 
officers ; the 30th appeared to hesitate at first, but it was not long be- 
fore they also joined. The officers were fired at on all sides, and 
many of them escaped very narrowly. In this situation, the Bombay 
Lancers were brought up. As they approached, the guns opened fire 
upon them. In vain they tried to charge : every attack was repulsed; 
and their officers, leading them on with great gallantry, sufiered out 
of all proportion. Finding it fruitless to persevere, the Lancers de- 
sisted, and contented themselves with covering the retirement of the 
women and children to a place of safety. The mutineers then made 
their way to Delhi, and managed to reach it in time to take an efficient 
part in the defence. 

The regiments at Mhow consisted of the 23rd Native Infantry, a 
wing of the 1st Cavalry, and a company of European Artillery. The 
mutiny first commenced at Indore, some thirty miles distant, the resi- 
dence of the Maharaja Holkar, and of the Governor- General’s agent. 
The Maharaja himself was quite innocent of any share in the cata- 
strophe : his troops had caught the infection, and turned against us in 
spite of liira. But a sufficient number of the Bhopal Contingent, 
who were fortunately on duty there, remained faitliful long enough 
to enable Major Durand and the residents to retreat uninjured. 

That same day an account of the occurrence reached Mhow. That 
very morning two guns had been sent out on the Bombay road to join 
General Woodburn s advancing column ; but on the news of the re- 
volt at Indore orders weie transmitted to recall them. The men 
who were ordered to bring them back showed little alacrity in turn- 
ing out, and on arriving up to the guns seemed unwilling to coerce 
the gunnel s. How^ever, the remonstrances and example of their 
officers prevailed, and the guns were brought back. The bearing of 
the men, however, was sulky and unsoldierlike. 

These circumstances being reported to the commanding officer, 
the European Artillery was ordered into the fort. Thither also the 
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ladies repaired. That very night, as their officers were sitting at din- 
ner close to their lines, the men rose, fired upon them, killed two or 
three, plundered the station, and then made the best of their way 
to Gwalior. The great body of the officers found refuge in the 
fort. Here we must leave them for the present, whilst we follow the 
fortunes of our countrymen at Agj-a. 

Towards the end of J une the country all ai’ound Agra had assumed 
so threatening an aspect, that the residents had all been ordered into 
the fort, and the Kotali Contingent, then supposed by Mr. Colvin to 
be trustw^orthy, was moved up to the assistance of the garrison. It 
had certainly performed good service up to the time of its reaching 
Agra, collecting revenue, hanging mutineers, and burning villages ; 
but it had scarcely arrived at the seat of the Lieutenant- Governorship 
before the men mutinied, firing upon their officers. Next day the 
Noemuch mutineers arrived within four miles. The authorities had 
been expecting them, but had forborne to mention their fears : the 
consequence was that much property belonging to those who could 
least afford to lose it was destroyed. However, hearing of the ap- 
proach of the rebels, it was resolved to meet them. They numbered 
about four thousand men, of whom one-half perhaps liad been disci- 
plined by us. Our force consisted of seven companies of the 8th 
Europeans, one company of European Artillery, and a few volunteer 
cavalry. The enemy had eight guns, which they had strongly posted 
in the little village of Sussia, on the road to Futtehpore Sikri, being 
themselves encamped on the plain beyond. Our force advanced 
against them in line, the artillery being on the flanks, the cavaliy on 
the rear. When about six hundred yards from the village, their 
artillery opened upon our line : it was immediately replied to by D’Oy- 
ley’s battery with so great effect that they were temporarily silenced. 
A charge of infantry at this time, such as Havelock ordered at 
Cawnpore, and Eyre directed at Beebeegunj, would have gained us the 
day *, but no one of those possessing authority could appreciate the 
crisis, and, instead of a charge, a cautious advance was directed. 
But the enemy had gained courage from our inactivity. The gunners 
returned to their guns, and opened a fire on our line with great effect ; 
at the same time their cavalry threatened our flanks and rear, and 
their infantry, advancing in skirmishing order, gave us great annoy- 
ance. It was at this time, as 'we were advancing too slowly for 
heroic souls, that Captain D’Oyley, seated on one of the gun-carriages, 
was mortally wounded. His horse had been previously shot under 
him. When struck, he called out in a loud voice, “ Follow them up, 
follow them up,” and still continued, for a short time, to direct the 
advance of the battery. He knew that his wmund was mortal, but 
still he gave his orders. When at last he was overcome witli pain, 
he turned to the man nearest him, and said, They have done for me 
now ; put a stone over my grave, and say tJiat I died fighting for my 
guns.” He did not survive long. 

Meanwhile our slow advance had had some effect, for the enemy 
had abandoned the village to a charge of two companies of the Eu- 
ropeans, and the d,ay seemed our own, when it was discovered that 
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all our ammunition was exhausted. There was nothing for it then 
but a retreat, as our creeping movements had permitted the enemy to 
carry away his guns. Retreat then we did, threatened by the 
cavalry, even surrounded. Had they had any pluck, they might 
have cut up every man of our party. But they still feared the red- 
coated European; and our force, scarcely beaten, but certainly baffled 
and humiliated, at last found shelter under the walls of the fort 
Our loss on this day was one hundred and forty, out of five hundred 
engaged ; that of the enemy was not known. Strange to say, he did 
not think of following up his advantage, but took the road to Muttra 
and Delhi the next day, contenting himself with letting out from the 
jail four thousand of the most determined villains in India. Our 
countrymen were thenceforth confined to the fort, whence they were 
subsequently released by the andval of Colonel G-reathed’s column, of 
which an account will be given hereafter. 

Before proceeding to the north-west, and detailing the circum- 
stances connected with the siege and recapture of Delhi, it will be 
necessary very briefly to refer to the events which had been passing 
in the districts surrounding that city, as well as in the rich province 
of Rohilcuud. 

In the end of May, the men of the Hurrianah Light Infantry, a local 
battalion stationed at Hausi Kissar and Sirsa, and part of the 4th 
Irregular Cavalry, rose upon their officei’s and the European resi- 
dents, massaci'ed many of them, and, after plundering the entire dis- 
trict, made for Delhi. Every village in that part of the country is a 
castle on a small scale : the inhabitants, sympathising with the mutineers, 
rose almost simultaneously with them, and declared for the cause of 
the King of Delhi. They did more: every unfortunate straggler 
who fell into their hands was ruthlessly butchered. And yet, many 
of the villages in which these deeds were perpetrated have been 
spared. It is a fact, to which there are hundreds of witnesses, that 
when, after the capture of Delhi, Colonel Greathed’s column reached 
one of the largest of these rebellious towns, notorious for the cruelties 
which had been perpetrated within its walls — in which too the deca- 
pitated skeleton of an European woman was still exposed, bearing 
besides marks of the infliction of torture — that village was, at the 
earnest prayer of the civilian who accompanied the force as “ political 
adviser,” it is supposed, actually spai’ed. Does the reader ask why? 
Because it supplied a large revenue to the Government of the North- 
West Provinces. These are some of the sordid considerations which 
the agents of the East India Company allow to interpose between 
our soldiers and retributive justice. But this is but an ordinary in- 
stance ; otliei's remain to be told which proclaim even more clearly 
the cold-blooded nature of our rulers, their want of sympathy with 
humanity, if that humanity be allied to their own. 

The important province of Rohilcund, lying east of Oudh and 
north-west of Delhi, is inhabited by a race of Mahomedan warriors, 
the descendants of the victorious Affghans who settled in that 
country nearly a century and a half ago. Notwithstanding that 
lapse of time, they had retained, in all its perfection, their natioiial 
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character : thej were brave, treacherous, revengeful, very idle, 
careless of any occupation save that of a soldier. Hence this race 
supplied many recruits to our Irregular Cavalry. Its daring, dash- 
ing service was peculiarly suited to men of their disposition, and 
there were always numerous applicants for the vacancies which 
occurred. 

We had three military stations in Kohilcund, — the principal and 
most important at Bareilly, the chief town of the province. Here, 
when the Delhi outbreak occurred, were the 8th Irregular Cavalry, the 
18th and 68th Native Infantry, and a battery of Native Artillefy, — 
not a single European besides the officers and residents. 

From the very day that the news arrived the infantry regiments 
had shown their sympathy with the mutineers. But the 8th Irregu- 
lar Cavalry, one of the best corps in the army, and commanded by a 
very gallant officer, Captain Mackenzie, evinced every disposition 
to continue loyal. So w^ell had the men behaved, and to such an 
extent were they trusted by all, that Captain Mackenzie was em- 
powered to raise several additional troops for permanent service, and 
the lines of the Irregular Cavalry were appointed as the place of ren- 
dezvous in the event of an outbreak. That these men were at the 
time faithful, cannot be doubted : many of them evinced their fidelity 
shortly afterwards by leaving house and home, wife and children, to 
the mercy of the insurgents, whilst they followed the fortunes of 
their officers to the bleak hills of Nynee Tal. But the great bulk of 
the men were unable to resist the combined influences of religion 
and example, and the golden prospects held out to them by the 
tempters. Foremost amongst these was Khan Bahadoor Khan, a 
pensioner of Government, and the nearest descendant of the famous 
Rohilla chief, Hafiz Rahmut. Tliis man, in fact, received a double 
pension, — one as the heir of Hafiz Rahmut, the other in his capacity 
of retired Principal Sudder Ameen.* He enjoyed the entire con- 
fidence of the authorities at Bareilly : he was closeted daily with the 
commissioner and the magistrate, who concerted plans with him 
for the preservation of order. He was an old, venerable-looking 
man, with a soft, insinuating answer: his interests were supposed to 
be bound up with ours. Little did the magistrate imagine, when he 
announced his conviction that Delhi must fall in a week, that the 
hearts of the people were with us, and that the cavalry would remain 
staunch, that the old man listening apparently so respectfully was 
laughing in his sleeve, that he himself was the soul of the conspiracy, 
that the entire district, and the infantry regiments, were ready to 
rise at a signal from him, and that he was busily engaged in seducing 
the Irregulars by means of Mahomed Sheffie, a resaldar whom he 
had gained over to his interests. 

But so it was : the hoary traitor had, under the mask of servility, 
wound himself into our confidence, and he employed the hold which 
he had thus gained on our authorities to bring about their destruc- 
tion. 


Kative judge. 
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All was ready by the end of May. In the morning of the 31st a 
servant, who had been sent with letters to the post, reported that he 
had found the office surrounded by armed Sepoys, who had tore up 
the letters : information came from another quarter to the effect that 
the Sepoys had resolved on rising at eleven o’clock, and, that they 
had told off parties to each bungalow to murder all their officers. 
The cavalry were at once ordered to turn out, but before they could 
be got ready the revolt had commenced. As the clock sounded 
eleven, the Sepoys of the 68th rushed furiously out of their lines, 
seized^the guns, and turned them upon the mess-house, firing grape 
into it. The officers immediately mounted their horses, and, finding 
it worse than useless to attempt to restore order, rode across the 
parade ground to the Irregular Cavalry lines, exposed all the time 
to a galling fire. At the same time both the 18th and 68th Sepoys 
went off in parties to execute their murderous commissions. One 
of these came across Brigadier Sibbald, a fine old soldier, riding 
towards the Irregulars : they saluted him with a volley which pro- 
duced instant death. Most of the other officers reached the cavalry 
lines in safety. 

There, indeed, had assembled by this time almost all the residents 
of the station, civilians, military men, merchants, and others. They 
found Captain Mackenzie and his adjutant. Lieutenant Beecher, 
haranguing their men and endeavouring to keep them together ; but 
some were already sneaking off, and the disposition of others seemed 
doubtful. Colonel Troup, who commanded on the death of the Briga- 
dier, saw at once that they too were gone, and gave the order to retire 
on Nynee Tal, a hill-station a hundred miles distant. Captain 
Mackenzie, however, was anxious to give his men the opportunity of 
proving themselves faithful. But he had scarcely returned from 
taking Colonel Troup’s orders than the left wing went bodily offi and 
joined the mutineers. They halted at the magazine, raised the green 
fiag of Mahomed, and called on the others to join them. In spite of 
every solicitation of their officers, they obeyed : out of the entire re- 
giment assembled that day at Bareilly, nineteen only remained faith- 
ful, and these escorted their officers and the refugees to Nynee Tal, 
leaving, as I said before, their property and families behind them. 
The residents whom choice or accident caused to remain were brutally 
murdered. Khan Bahadoor Khan himself taking a leading part in 
the atrocities. 

At Moradabad and Shabjihanpore, the two other military stations 
in Eohilcund, the troops rose almost immediately after. At the foiiner 
place, indeed, the 29th Native Infantry only joined their comrades 
when coerced by the arrival of the mutineers from Bareilly ; but at 
Shabjihanpore the 28tli revolted with a will, surrounded the Christian 
residents as they were at church, and murdered almost all of them. A 
few who escaped managed, after incredible difficulties, to reach the little 
fort of Mohammerah in Oudh ; but, compelled to leave this place of 
refuge, they endeavoured, under an escort of men believed to be faith- 
ful, to make their way towards Lucknow. On the road they were met 
by the 4ist Native Infantry, red with the blood of the Europeans sta- 
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tioned at Seetapore : by these they were one and all brutally murdered ; 
some of the servants alone escaped to tell the tale. 

Meanwhile the mutineers from these three stations having plundered 
all the treasuries and accumulated enormous quantities of spoil, pre- 
pared to take it with them into Delhi. They were about 5000 strong, 
and had with them 400,000/. in silver, laden on country carts. They 
crossed the Ganges within thirty miles of Meerut. We had in that sta- 
tion a thousand Europeans doing nothing beyond guarding an entrench- 
ment ; and yet the general commanding did not attempt in the slightest 
degree to interfere with their passage. T’hey even lay at Gurmuck- 
teser for some days, wdiilst they sent over their baggage, and, to keep 
our men off, sent the General taunting messages that they were about 
to attack him, a threat which sufficed to make him keep his Europeans 
within tile entrenchment. How the spirits of the gallant young 
officers, panting to revenge their countrymen, chafed at this inaction, 
may be imagined. More than one implored the General to permit 
them to go with even 500 men to attack the rebels as they were 
crossing : but he would not hear of it. Meerut, he said, was too im- 
portant a station to he left undefended. Most true! But there 
are some cases in which a bold attack is the best defence, and this was 
one of them. The defeat of the Eoliilcund rebels at Gurmuckteser 
Ghat would have struck terror into the surrounding distinct, and 
would have had even a material effect on the siege of Delhi. 

But it was not to be : this force, laden with the plunder of Rohilcund, 
marched within thirty miles of a thousand Europeans, crossed the 
broadest river in India in boats, traversed the country, exposing their 
left flank to our inactive forces, and finally reached Delhi on the 1st 
of July, — a very critical period for the garrison of that city, — with- 
out a shot having been fired at them in anger.* Let us turn from 
the contemplation of one of the most disgraceful passages in the whole 
course of the rebellion to recount the progress and result of the siege 
of Delhi. 


CHAPTER X. 

BELBI. 

The easy conquest of a place, the most important in India, because 
traditionally the seat of Indian sovereignty, had the most pernicious 
effect on the minds of every class of native. It convinced the 
wavering, unnerved the staunch, and furnished the last inducement 
for the yet dissimulating to throw off the veil and openly proclaim 
themselves rebels and traitors. Once, therefore, in the hands of the 

* I have not given the name of the general officer who commanded at Meerut 
at the end of June, because it is possible that General Hewitt may have previously 
left. Whoever he may have been, he deserves to stand in a literary pillory. 
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insurgents, Delhi became the rallying point for all the mutinous and 
disaffected in the Doab. Muttra, Kurnaul, Bareilly, and all the sur- 
rounding stations contributed their quota of rebels to garrison the 
captured city. With vast supplies of warlike stores in their posses- 
sion, and ample time afforded them to concentrate without interrup- 
tion, no wonder that, before a single besieger appeared before its walls, 
Delhi was a stronger place than any that had ever offered resistance 
to a European force in the East. The news of its capture reached 
General Anson, the Commander-in-Chief, while on a shooting 
excursion in the hills, on the 12th May. He at once issued the 
necessary orders for the formation of a force at Umballah, whither he 
himself proceeded in all haste, arriving there on the 22nd. There 
were at Umballah at this time the following troops, commanded by 
Major-General Sir H. W. Barnard : — Her Majesty ^s 9th Lancers, 
two troops European Horse Artillery, 4th Light Cavalry (native), and 
the 5th and 60th Regiments Native Infantry, with a detachment 
9th Irregular Cavalry. At the hill stations of Russo wlie, Dugshai, 
and Subatho, all within sixty miles of Umballah, were Her Majesty's 
75th, and the 1st and 2nd Fusiliers respectively; these regiments 
were immediately ordered down, marched on the 14th, and reached 
Umballah on the I7th May. That night a force, consisting of four 
companies of 1st Europeans, one squadron 9th Lancers, and two guns 
Horse Artillery, were despatched to Kurnaul, to quell disturbances 
taking place there. General Anson followed on the 23rd, with the 
following troops: — four guns, two troops 1st brigade Horse Artil- 
lery, 2nd troop 3rd brigade and 3rd troop 3rd battery Horse 
Artillery, and 4th company 6tli battery Artillery ; Her Majesty's 9th 
Lancers, one squadron 4th Lancers, 75th Foot, six companies 1st 
E. B. Fusiliers, Head Quarters and six companies 2nd E. B. Fusi- 
liers, 60th and 5th Regiments Native Infantry. He reached Kurnaul 
on the 25th, and died on the 2Tth May. 

Major-General Barnard then assumed the command, and, pushing 
on, arrived at Alleepoor, ten miles from Delhi, on the 8th June, 
having been joined by the siege train from Phillour on the 6th, and 
by the force under General Wilson on the 7th. On the 23d May, 
the Commander-in-Chief had despatched to General Hewitt at 
Meerut the following lucid and definite instructions : — 


(Inclosure 18 .) 

“ The Commander Art’- Chief to Major- General Hewitt* 

“My dear General, “ Umhallah^ May 23, 1857. 

“ I wish to place you in possession of what has been done and is doing 
here, and of my ideas with respect to the future movements of the force 
from Meerut, which will be required to join this column in its advance 
towards^Delhi. 

“ The force from Umballah consists of the 9th Lancers, one squadron 4th 
Lancers, Her Majesty’s 75th foot, 1st European Regiment, 2nd European 
Regiment, 60th Native Infantry, two troops of Horse Artillery. 

“ They are formed into two small brigades. Brigadier Halifax commands 

O 
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tlie Ist, composed of two squadrons Lancers, Her Majesty’s 75tli Foot, 1st 
Europeans, 3rd troop 3rd brigade Horse Artillery of six guns- 

“ Brigadier Jones will command the 2nd Brigade — 2nd Europeans, 60tli 
Native Infantry, two squadrons 9th Lancers, one squadron 4th Lancers, 2nd 
troop 3rd brigade Horse Artillery, six guns. 

‘‘ Four companies 1st Fusiliers, one squadron of 9th Lancers, two guns 
Horse Artillery, were moved to Kurnaul on the 17th, and arrived on the 20th. 

“ Six companies of 1st Fusiliers followed on the 21st. 

“ Her Majesty’s 75th Foot and 60th Regiment i7ative Infantry march on 
the 22nd 

One squadron 9th Lancers and four guns will march on the 24th or 25th. 

“ The above will all be at Kurnaul on the 28th. 

The 2nd Europeans, 3rd troop 3rd brigade Horse Artillery, will pro- 
bably follow on the 26th. The whole will be at Kurnaul on the 30th. 

“ I propose then to advance with the column towards Delhi on the 1st, 
and be opposite to Bhagput on the 5th. At this last place I should wish to 
be joined by the force from Meerut. To reach it four days may be calcu- 
lated on. 

“This would require your movement on the 1st or 2nd, according to 
circumstances. By thj^t time it is hoped you will have made every pre- 
paration. 

“ Irregular detachments have been sent on the road to beyond Paneeput 
to stop plundering, and to protect the well disposed. 

“ The road has also been opened to Meerut. Captain Sanford arrived 
here with your despatches early on the morning of the 23rd, and found no 
obstruction. 

“ A detachment of 150 sowars of the 4th Irregular Cavalry will leave 
Kurnaul to-morrow; 25 will be posted at Shamlee, 50 will proceed to 
Mozuffurnugger, to restore confidence in that district, and to punish any 
villagers and marauders that may have been concerned in the plundering of 
that place. 

“I have directed 75 to proceed direct to Meerut and to place themselves 
at your disposal ; they will be under the command of an European officer. 
You will then be enabled to secure carriage for your troops, if you still re- 
quire it. You must ascertain whether there are any difficulties on the road 
from Meerut to Bhagput, and the best mode of overcoming theni. 

“ It would be very desirable to push forward some reconnaissance to as 
near Delhi as possible. It is reported here that a detachment of the muti- 
neers, with two guns, are posted on the Meerut side of the river. They 
should be captured, and no mercy must be shown to the mutineers. 

“ On the 20th, I sent a detachment of 2nd company of the 5th Native 
Infantry and a squadron of the 4th Lancers towards Saharunpoor. I have 
the satisfaction of having heard that they arrived just in time to save that 
place from pillage, and that confidence is restored there. I hope that the 
occupation of Mozuffurnugger will tend to tranqiiillise that district. 

“ Many of the 5th Native Infantry have deserted, but it is gratifying to find 
they have done their duty when detached. 

“ Two companies have been sent to Roopur on duty. The remainder, 
with light companies of the 2ad European Regiment, will be left to guard 
these cantonments. 

“If any families at Meerut would consider themselves more secure in 
the hills, they might go there with safety. 

“ A small siege-train has left Loodiana and is expected here on the 26th. 
It^wiU require eleven days to get it to Delhi. It may join us at Bhagput on 
or about the 6th, the day after that I have named for the junction of your 
force* 
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“I depend upon your supplying at least 120 artillerymen to work it. 

“You will bring besides, according to statement received, 2 squadrons of 
Carbineers, a wing of the 60th Rifles, 1 light Field Battery, 1 ti-oop of 
Horse Artillery, and any Sappers you can depend upon, and of course tlie 
iton-commissioned European officers belonging to them. I wish to know 
whether you have any information respecting troops or guns coming from 
Agra, or the co-operation of any native States. 

“ I beg you will communicate this to the Lieutenant-Grovernor at Agra, 
and to the Secretary to Government at Calcutta — telegraph and letter. 

“ Any change in the above shall be communicated to you instantly. 

“ I remain, &c , 

“George Anson.’ 


400 rank and file 6th Eiflcs. 
200 6th Carbineers. 

1 Horse Field Battery, 

Half troop Horse Artillery. 
Head-qnai-ters of Sappers 

and Miners, about 100 
men of all arms. 

2 18 -pounder guns. 


Acting upon these, Brigadier-General 
Wilson left Meerut on the 27th May with 
the force in the margin, and ai rived at 
Guzeeoodeen Nugger on the 30th. At this 
place the little river Hindun is crossed by 
an iion bridge, which, as it formed part of 
the high-road to Delhi fiom Meerut, it was 
of the utmost importance to guard. The 
rebels had sent out a large force with siege-guns to take possession of 
this bridge; and accordingly, at four o’clock, p. M. of the day of his 
arrival, General Wilson found himself attacked by the enemy, 
who had taken up a very advantageous position on some rising 
ground about a mile from the British camp on the other side 
of the river, whilst a company of 60th Rifles was detached to 
hold the bridge. The two 18-pounders replied to the heavy guns, 
and four guns of Major Tomb’s troop Horse Artillery, supported 
by a squadron of Carbineers, moved along the bank of the river to 
outflank the enemy’s position. They were supported by two com- 
panies of the 60th Rifles, four guns of Major Scott's battery, the 
Sappers, and a troop of Carbineers. The movement completely suc- 
ceeded : the raking fire from the 6-pounders disconcerted the enemy, 
ivbose fire slackened, and shortly ceased. The Rifles were then 
ordered to advance, which they did in the most dashing style, cap- 
turing all the guns, ammunition, and stores of the enemy, who took 
to flight, pursued by the Carbineers under Lieutenant-Colonel Cus- 
tance. In this battle, the first in which they had met us in the open 
field, the mutineers fought most determinedly. “ They actually,” 
writes one engaged in the action, “crossed bayonets with us, and 
met their death like Trojans,” and did not relinquish their guns 
before they liad attached slow matches to the ammunition waggons, 
one of wdiich exploding caused the death of Captain Andrews and 
four men of the Rifies. The next day about one o’clock the insur- 
gents appeared in for^e almost on the same ground from which they 
had previously been cjven. After movements on our part similar to 
those of the day before, a general advance was ordered and the rebels 
were driven from their position, and the ridge was crowned. The 
British force, however, was so knocked up by the sun, that the 
enemy was not pursued, and succeeded in carrying off all their guns. 
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On the 3rd June, General Wilson was reinforced by the Sirmoor 
battalion (Goorkhas) 600 strong. On the same day he marched to- 
wards Alleepoor, where on the 7th he joined the Commander-in-Chief, 
whose force had been somewhat augmented in the meantime by 
troops from the contingents of the Putteala and Jhund Rajahs. 
Sir H. Barnard broke up his camp on the 8th at one A. m., and after 
marching ten miles found the enemy fully prepared to dispute his 
advance, in a strong intrenched position with a canal in his rear, at 
a place called Badul ka Serai.’’ The British force, divided into 
three brigades, was disposed as follows: — The 1st brigade, under 
Brigadier-* General Showers, was to act on the right of the main 
trunk road, along which the column was to advance; the 2nd brigade, 
under Brigadier-General Graves, was to take the left ; and the 3rd 
brigade, under Brigadier-General Grant was to gain the opposite 
side of the canal, and recross it below and in rear of the enemy’s 
position as soon as the action commenced, so as to take the enemy 
in flank : the heavy guns were to remain in position on the road, 
the rest of the artillery to act on either side. As soon as the ad- 
vanced picket met the enemy, these brigades deployed, leaving the 
main road clear. The enemy’s guns, served with the greatest pre- 
cision, now opened upon the advancing troops, causing considerable 
loss, the second shot killing Colonel Chester, the Adjutant- General. 
The light field-pieces which replied to them failing to silence guns 
of such heavy calibre, the 75th were ordered to advance and take 
the battery. This was done, as General Barnard says, “ with heroic 
gallantry,"’ — the 1st Europeans supporting the attack. The 2nd 
brigade now coming up and threatening their right, and the 3rd 
brigade their left, the enemy abandoned the position entirely leaving 
their guns on the ground. Knowing from the natives of the country, 
that if he halted a similar opposition might be offered him the fol- 
lowing morning. General Barnard determined to push on, and his 
victorious though exhausted army was nothing loth. Arriving at a 
point where the road branched ofif to the loft through the Delhi 
cantonments, it became advisable to divide the army into two 
columns, one of which should take the branch, and the other the 
main road. To General Wilson was given the command of the 
former column, which had to fight its way through lanes and gardens 
enclosed by high walls and other obstacles, affording cover to an 
enemy as far as Hindoo Rao’s house on the ridge to the extreme 
right of the cantonments. General Barnard, commanding in person 
the column proceeding to the left, soon came in sight of the enemy 
strongly posted on the elevated ridge which separates Delhi from its 
cantonments. Making a rapid flank movement under cover of the 
cantonment itself, General Barnard succeeded in gaining the ridge 
ere the enemy could get their guns into a new position to oppose 
him. Taken in flank and rear, the out-manoeuvred rebels hastily 
fled, abandoning their guns, twenty-six in number, ammunition, 
camp equipage, and even wounded men. The whole ridge was 
at once in our possession, and the army was placed in position 
upon 4t. General Barnard meeting General Wilson at Hindoo 
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Eao’s house, which became Army Head-quarters. The goal was 
now reached. Delhi, the city of horrors, the loathsome refuge of 
thousands of murderers and traitors, lay beneath our army, and 
distant but a mile. Welcome as the sight was to our brave little 
band of soldiers, few could gaze at the immense extent of the city 
and its formidable defences, without feeling that to attempt a “ coup- 
de-main ’’ with such a force, would be to risk our all upon a rash 
and perhaps profitless enterprise. It was determined, therefore, to 
retain the position on the ridge until adequate reinforcements should 
arrive, and in the meantime to throw up batteries at a distance of 
IdOO yards from which to shell the city. The extreme right of our 
position, or the house of Hindoo Rao before mentioned, was the 
nearest to the walls of Delhi, and faced m a south-easterly direction 
the Moree Bastion and Gate, the most salient point opposed to us. 
Here then were placed our batteries. A little on the left, on the 
ridge which from this point took a north-easterly direction till it 
joined the river Jumna, was a strong picket in an old mosque, and 
to the left of that a building called the Flag-staff Tower. Immediately 
behind this tower lay the cantonments, where the bulk of our force 
was encamped, protected from the fire of the enemy by the ridge 
itself, on whose slope descending towards the camp were still the 
ruined huts of the mutinous regiments and the houses of the unfor- 
tunate officers. Behind the camp flow'ed a small river, taking a 
northerly course through the plain, and joining the Jumna a few 
miles above Delhi. This river was crossed by several bridges vvliich 
however were commanded by some of our heavy guns. The right of 
the camp was defended by a field-battery, placed upon a convenient 
elevation, and called the Mound Battery.’’ To the right of this 
battery, and almost in rear of Hindoo Rao's house, was a suburb of 
Delhi called the “Subzee Mundee.” It consisted of old houses, 
gardens with high walls, narrow streets and lanes, affording the very 
cover behind which only the Sepoy is brave, and in which, as the 
sequel will show, some most desperate hand-to-hand fights occurred. 
Similar suburbs intervene between the actual defences of Delhi and 
the whole front of our position. The defences of Delhi enclose an 
area of about three square miles ; they consist of a series of bastions 
connected by long curtains, with occasional martello towers to aid the 
flanking fire : these bastions rise about sixteen feet above the general 
level of the ground, and are built of masonry twelve feet thick ; the 
curtains are also of masonry and about the same thickness and 
height. Each bastion mounts eleven guns, one at the salient, three 
on each face, and two on each flank. Running round the base of 
these bastions and curtains, is a berm or terrace varying in width 
from fifteen to thirty feet, and having on its exterior edge a wall 
eight feet high looplioled for musketry. This wall is a continuation 
of the escarp wall of the ditch, which descends to a depth of twenty 
feet, and is twenty-five feet wide. The counterscarp is not of 
masonry, but is a mere earthen slope of easy incline, the glacis is about 
sixty yards wide, and covers scarcely half of the walls. On the 
eastern side of the city runs the river Jumna, on whose banks stand 
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the palace of the king, and the old fort of Seliingurh^ fronting which 
is the bridge of boats leading to Meerut. At the north side of the 
king’s palace is the Calcutta Gate, and, following the defences in a 
north-westerlj direction, is the Magazine, St. James’s Church and 
the main guard. This was the extreme point of the face which 
our position fronted, and is the northernmost point of the city walls. 
Going still round to the left in a northerly direction, we come to the 
Cashmere Gate, and then to the Moree Gate and Bastion, on which 
our first fire was directed. This forms the left point of the face op- 
posed to us. To the left of this again, the walls circling towards the 
river in an arc of which the Calcutta Gate would be about the centre, 
were the Cabul, Lahore, Furaskkhana, Ajmeer, Toorkaman, and 
Delhi Gates. Outside the Ajmeer Gate was a crown work for the 
defence of the tomb of Ghazee Khan. During the rainy season the 
river J umna almost washes the walls of the eastern face of the city, 
rendering it unassailable. With the exception therefore of the three- 
quarters of a mile faced by our army, the enemy had fi’ee ingress and 
egress through the walls of the city, into which reinforcements from 
almost all quarters daily poured. The numerical strength of the 
Sepoys with# n the walls, on the 8th June, was estimated at 7000. 
On the 9th General Barnard was joined by the Guides (horse and 
foot), from the Punjaub, who had marched 600 miles in the extraor- 
dinary short period of twenty-two days. They were engaged on the 
afternoon of the day of their arrival in repelling the first of a series 
of assaults on our position, that occurred almost daily up to the 
actual storming of the place, and it was in this action that they lost 
their gallant young second-in-command, Quintyn Battye, a soldier 
of extraordinary promise. The enemy invariably endeavoured to 
turn our position, and was on every occasion repulsed with great loss. 
It would be mere repetition to describe each separate assault, and I 
shall therefore select only one or two of the most desperate : — The 
23rd June, the 100th anniversary of the battle of Plassey, was the 
day predicted by the Hindoo seers for our downfall. It was the one 
specially selected for the General Massacre of Europeans throughout 
Bengal (if not Indm), and was by a coincidence favourably ominous 
botli to the Festival of tlie Ruth Juttra of the Hindoos and the first day 
of the new moon sacred to the Mussulmans. The attack begun on 
our right from the suburb of the Subzee Mundee. The object of 
their attack was to get possession of our battery on the hill, but 
finding that they could not succeed, they confined themselves to the 
gardens and houses of the suburb, where a most desperate hancl-to- 
liand fight continued for many hours. Fortunately the bridges in 
our rear had been blown up the day previously; yet notwithstanding 
that this relieved the army of all anxiety for its rear, and left a 
larger disposable moveable force, such was the determination with 
which the rebels fought that it was necessary to order out Rothney’s 
Sikhs, who had only arrived that morning after a night march of 
twenty-four miles. It was not until after sunset that all resistance 
was overcome, and the enemy retired into the city through the 
Lahore Gate exposed to a fire of three eighteen pounders, which com- 
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mitted immense bavoc amongst them. The enemy’s loss was 
estimated at 1000 men. In one inclosure loO were bayoneted, so 
desperately did they cling to cover. The casualties on our side were 
180 killed and wounded, of whom 45 were Europeans of the 
1st and 2nd Fusiliers and 60 Rides, who bore the brunt of the battle. 
On the next day Colonel Chamberlain arrived to fill the post of 
Adjutant-General of the army. On the 26th appeared the first symp- 
toms of disunion amongst the rebels in the desertion from the town, 
of the 9th Native Infantry; they fied in great confusion, and were 
fired upon from the walls ; after wandering about for a week or so, 
they surrendered themselves and claimed pardon under Mr. Colvin’s 
proclamation. On the 28th our army was reinforced by 1000 men 
from the Punjaub ; and on the 1st July the bead-quarters, and a 
wing of Her Majesty's 61st from Ferozpore, arrived in camp. On 
that day was seen from our batteries on the ridge a large encamp- 
ment on the other side of the Jumna ; it was the whole body of the 
Rohilcund mutineers from the three stations of Bareilly, Moradabad, 
and Shahjehanpore, four regiments of infantry, one of irregular 
cavalry, and a battery of artillery. For a time it had been hoped 
that they would find the Ganges impassable, but the anticipated rise 
of the river did not fake place ; it was crossed at Gurmuktesur, the 
usual place of passage, the Doab was traversed, and Delhi was at- 
tained. For two whole days our troops had the mortification of 
watching the long train of men, guns, horses, and beasts of burden of 
all kinds, streaming across the bridge of boats into the city, without 
the possibility of preventing or in any way annoying them. An im- 
mediate attack on the part of the reinforcements was anticipated 
from the known practice of the insurgents with regard to new comers. 
Accordingly on the afternoon of the 3rd, they came out in force, and 
threatened the right rear of the English position. But, finding our 
men well prepared, they drew off and marched away several miles to 
our rear along the Kurnaul road as far as Aliepoor, the place where 
our army bivouacked the night before the advance upon Delhi and 
the first brush with the enemy.* Finding no enemy to oppose them, 
they returned, and though twelve guns and 1000 infantry, and two 
squadrons of cavalry had been sent out by General Barnard to inter- 
cept them, the rebels, after a short artillery fight, continued to effect 
their retreat with the loss only of a little baggage. On the 3rd, the 
force was joined by ‘‘Coke’s Corps” of Punjaub Irregulars. On 
the 5th General Barnard died, the last of the ofiicei’S that formed 
the council of war at Umballah. General Reed, an old officer in 
bad health, in virtue of his seniority, succeeded to the command 
in chief. On the 9th the enemy added a first attempt at stratagem to 
his usual mode of attack. He detailed to our rear a body of cavalry, 
who, advancing slowly, were mistaken for our 9th Irregulars. It was 
not until they came upon our advancing picket, consisting of two 
light guns and about 80 of the 6th Carbineers, that they were dis- 


* Letter from an officer present. 
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covered. The artillery o:fficer in command of the guns (Lieut. Hills) 
was about a hundred yards in front of his guns with the party of 
Carbineers, who, from some unexplained reason, immediately on 
catching sight of the enemy’s cavalry, turned and fled. The guns 
being limbered up, Hills could do nothing ; but rather than fly he 
charged by himself.* He fired four barrels of his revolver and killed 
two men, throwing the empty pistol in the face of another, and 
knocking him off his horse. Two horsemen then charged him, and 
rolled him and his horse over. He got up with no weapons, and 
seeing a man on foot coming at him to cut him down, rushed at him, 
got inside his sword, and hit him full in the face with his fist. At 
that moment he was cut down from behind, and a second blow would 
have done for him, had not Tombs, his captain, the finest fellow in 
the service (who bad been in his tent when the row began) arrived at 
the critical moment, and shot his assailant. Hills was able to walk 
home, though his wound was severe, and on the road Tombs saved 
his life once more by sticking another man who attacked him. The 
enemy’s horsemen charged right through the camp, firing into the tents. 
They halted, however, in our rear, on the banks of the canal, and there 
made a stand. They were taken in flank by some guns under Major 
Tombs, and ridden down, almost to a man, by S(3me of the 6th Carbi- 
neers, and mounted gu?\rds from the Subzee Mundee road. Meantime 
a general attack upon all our pickets was made by about 6000 of the 
enemy in front ; it was repulsed, after some severe fighting, with im- 
mense slaughter, and the enemy was driven as usual into the gardens 
and inclosures of the suburbs, from which they were dislodged at the 
point of the bayonet, our guns making lanes in their ranks as they 
retreated into the city. Similar actions were of almost daily occur- 
rence, so that up to the 31st July no less than 23 battles bad been 
fought, in which 22 officers and 296 men had been killed ; and 
72 officers and 990 men wounded. Our force at this date consisted 
of 6200 effective men, and 1060 sick and wounded. General Eeed 
had been compelled, by ill health, to go to the hills ; and General 
Wilson of the Artillery had taken the command. Colonel Baird 
Smith being Chief Engineer : two abler officers it would have been 
difficult to find in India or elsewheie. The General had now 
determined to act entirely on the defensive until the arrival of 
Nicholson’s column -with another siege train, should sufficiently 
strengthen his hands to attempt the final assault. On the 7tli, 
our engineers made an ineffectual attempt to blow up the bridge of 
boats by floating down iniernal machines, so arranged that they 
should explode when they came in contact wdth anything. An 
officer writing from the camp, about this time, gives the following 
description of it : — AVhat a sight our camp would be even to those 
who visited Sebastopol! The long lines of tents, the thatched hovels 
of the native servants, the rows of horses, the parks of artillery, the 
English soldier, in his gray linen coat and trowuers (he has fought as 
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bravely as ever without pipeclay) the Sikhs with their red and blue 
turbans, the Affghans with theirred and blue turbans, their wild air, and 
their gay head-dresses and coloured saddle cloths, and the little Goor^ 
khas, dressed up to the ugliness of demons in black worsted Kilmarnock 
hats and woollen coats, the truest, bravest soldiers in our pay. There 
are scarcely any Porbeas (Hindoos) left in our ranks, but of native 
servants many a score. In the rear are the booths of the native 
bazaars, and further out on the plain the thousands of camels, bullocks, 
and horses that carry our baggage. The soldiers are loitering through 
the lines or in the bazaars. Suddenly the alarm is sounded, every one 
rushes to his tent. The infantry soldier seizes his musket and slings 
on his pouch, the artilleryman gets his gur'" harnessed, the A%han 
rides out to explore, in a few minutes every' one is in his place. If 
we go to the summit of the ridge of hill which separates us from the 
city, we see the river winding along to the left, the bridge of boats, 
the towers of the palace, and the high roofs and minarets of the great 
mosque, the roofs and g*ardens of the doomed city, and the elegant 
looking walls with batteries here and there, the white smoke of which 
rises slowly up among the green foliage that clusters round the 
ramparts.” Yet it must not be supposed from this couleur-de-rose 
sketch that our troops were enjoying much rest ; they were harassed 
by almost daily attacks, to repel which required almost every avail- 
able soldier in camp. The season was most inclement, the rains being 
at their height, and the men were frequently under arms for hours 
without any shelter whatever. There was hot work in store for them. 
Nicholson, the Bayard of the Punjaub, had pushed on in advance of his 
column, and arrived in camp on the 8th of August. This gallant and 
comparatively young officer -was a brevet Lieutenant-Colonel and re- 
gimental Captain in the 27th Native Infantry, and at the time of the 
bieaking out of the mutiny was a 1st class Deputy-Commissioner in the 
Punjaub. On General Chamberlain being sent to Delhi, Colonel 
Nicholson, with the rank of Brigadier, was ordered to succeed him in 
command of the moveable column which had been organised at 
Wuzeerabad. This column consisted, on the 22nd of June, when 
Nicholson joined it, of the following troops : — 

Dawe’s troop, Horse Artillery. 

Two guns, Smyth’s troop (Natives). 

Bourchier’s Light Infantry Battery. 

Her Majesty’s 52nd Light Infantry. 

2nd Punjaub Light Infantry Sikhs. 

35th Bengal Native Infantry. 

Wing 9th Bengal Cavalry. 

Mooltanee Horse. 

This force was, however, speedily reduced, for on the mutinying 
of the troops at Sealkote, on the 9th July, it was considered neces- 
sary to disarm the 35th Native Infantry, the cavalry and the native, 
gunners of Smyth’s troop. This was done at Umritsir, and immedi- 
ately afterwaHs Brigadier Nicholson started with Her Majesty’s 52nd 
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and artillery to cut off tlie Sealkote mutineers, wlio would, it was 
thought, endeavour to join the Irregular Cavalry stationed at Goordas- 
poor'; starting at 8 P. M., they reached that station, distant forty-four 
miles, the artillery in sixteen hours, the infantry (in carts) in nineteen. 
On the next day, spies brought word that the enemy were crossing the 
Eavee, and then might Brigadier Nicholson have closed his glass and 
said, “ The day is ours.” Marching out at 10 o'clock in the morning, 
in a couple of hours they came in sight of the enemy drawn up in 
battle array. Our guns opened immediately they got within range, 
and Pandy made a feeble attempt at a charge. His small body of ca- 
valry actually rode into the Horse Artillery, but were cut down to 
a man. Then came the sauve qui pent, and they were unmolested 
in their flight, for there was lio cavalry to pursue them. They took 
up a position upon an island in the river, where they threw up a para- 
pet for their single gun, a 12-pounder, On the 14th General Nichol- 
son crossed the 52nd, a point below the enemy’s position, unobserved, 
and sweeping the entire island, killed or drove into the river every soul 
opposed to him. On the 25th of July Nicholson crossed the Beas, 
and commenced his march towards Delhi, which was reached by him- 
self on the 8th, and by his troops on the 14th of August. How 
welcome was such a reinforcement need not be told. While it re- 
vived the ardour of the worn-out besiegers, it depressed in a far 
greater degree the spirits of the besieged. Prom the 1 4th of August 
to the 14th of September, the latter hazarded but one attack. On 
the 28th of August General Nicholson’s brigade, of the strength in 
the margin, was ordered out to intercept a 
force of the enemy reported to have left 
Delhi with the intention of cutting off our 
expected siege-train. He marched at day- 
break, and after crossing two difficult swamps 
arrived at a village called Naugloo, about 
nine miles to the north of our position, where 
he obtained intelligence of the enemy being 
expected at Nujuffgurh, a place about five 
miles further on. He arrived there about 4 f. m., and found that the 
enemy, 7000 strong, had taken up a strong position in front of the 
town of Nujuffghur, with their left centre resting on an old serai, in 
which they had four guns. Between this point and a bridge ciossing 
the Nujuffgurh Canal, they had nine more guns. After a hasty 
reconnoisance, General Nicholson determined upon attacking their left 
centre, which seemed the key of the position, and then changing his 
front to take their line of guns in fliank, and drive the enemy towards 
the bridge. Eeserving 100 men of each of the corps, he sent Her 
Majesty’s 61st and 1st Fusiliers, and 2nd Punjaub Infantry, with four 
guns on the left flank, and ten on the right, to carry the position. 
This was done in the most brilliant manner, with scarcely any loss, 
and following out his previously arranged movement with perfect 
success, the enemy were soon in full flight over the bridge, leaving 
the whole of their guns in our hands. The column liivouacked that 


1 squad. 9th Lancers, 

1 6 guns Horse Artillery, 
120 Guide Cavalry, 

200 Mooltanee Horse, 
Wing of H.M. 61st, 

1st European Battl. Root, 
1st and 2nd Punjaub Irr. 
30 Sappers and Miners. 
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night at the bridge without food or shelter of any kind, and after 
blowing up the bridge the next day, inarched back to camp, which 
it reached in the evening. On the 4th of September, the siege- 
train from Ferozpore, consisting of 32 pieces, 24-pounders and 
10-inch mortars and howitzers, came in. Up to this time w-e may 
be looked upon as having been rather the besieged than the besiegers, 
for the guns at our disposal were quite inadequate to compete with 
the heavier metal with which the enemy returned our fire ; now, hov,’- 
ever, with fifty-four heavy guns, the siege might begin in earnest, 
and our general and his engineers lost no time in setting to work. 
Giound may be said to have been first broken before Delhi on tlie 
7th September. This usually laborious process was materially 
assisted by the nature of the ground, which was scored by a seiies of 
nullahs, lunning almost parallel to our position in the diiection of the 
Jumna. These nullahs, which served only to drain the easten^ slope 
of the ridge, were dry at this season of the year, and afforded capital 
cover for our troops. On the night of the 7th, No'. 1 siege battery 
was commenced; it consisted of four 24-pounders, destined to 
demolish the Cashmere Bastion, distant 850yards; and five 18-pounders 
and one 8-inch howitzer, to silence the fire of the Shah Bastion, 
distant 700 yards. 

During the day and night of the Sfh, the whole of these guns were 
got into position, and commenced a most destructive fire upon the 
enemy's works. On the night of the 10th, No. 2 batterywas con- 
structed, and opened fire at half-past 6 o’clock, a m. of the 1 1th ; it was 
armed with nine 24-pounders, intended to breach the curtain 
adjoining the right fiank of the Cashmeie Bastion, distant 500 yards, 
and seven 8-inch howitzers, and two 18-poiinders, to batter the 
bastion itself, destroy its masonry parapet, a small tower in the 
curtain, and the musketry parapet on its left face. No. 3 was armed 
on the night of the 11th with six 18-pounders, at a distance of 160 
yards, to demolish the Water Bastion, and twelve 5^-inch mortars to 
shell the interior of the bastion. This battery opened at 1 p.m. on 
the 12th. No. 4 mortar battery was ready on the evening of the 
9tli. It was, however, oidered not to open fire until the morning of 
the 11th, on which date it saluted wdth a storm of shell, from four 
10-inch and six 8-inch mortars, the Cashmere and Water Gates and 
bastions, the church, and Skinner's House. At different times,” says 
Colonel Baird Smith, in his despatch, ‘^between the 7th and 11th, 
these batteries opened fire with an efficiency and vigour which 
excited the unqualified admiration of all who had the good fortune to 
witness it. Every object contemplated in the attack was accom- 
plished with a success even beyond my expectations, and I trust I 
may be permitted to say, that while there are many noble passages 
in the history of the Bengal Artillery, none will be nobler than that 
which will tell of its work on this occasion.” On the night of the 
13th the breaches were pronounced practicable, and instant orders 
were issued for the assault to take place next morning. The as- 
saulting force was divided into four columns as follows : — 
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1st, Brigadier Kicholson 
commanding 

2nd, Bi'igadier Jones, 
Her Majesty’s 61st, 
commanding 
3nd, Colonel Campbell, 
Her Majesty’s 52nd, 
commanding 

4th, or Eeserve, 
Brigadier Longfield, 

Her Majesty’s 8th, 
commanding 


fHer Majesty’s 75th 
-{ 1st European Battalion, foot 
(_2nd Punjaub Irregulars 

r Her Majesty’s 8th 
4 2nd European Battalion, foot 
1 4th Hegiment Sikhs 

fHer Majesty’s 52nd 
4 Kemaon Battalion 
L 1st Punjaub Irregulars . 

""Her Majesty’s 61st 
4th Sikh Eifles 
4 Belooch Battalion 
Jheend Eajah’s troops . 
^Her Majesty’s 60th Eifles 


Men'. 

300 

200 

450 

250 

250 

250 

200 

250 

500 

250 

450 

300 

300 

200 


The first column was destined to assault the main breach, the 
second the breach in the Water Bastion ; the advance of both was 
covered by a battalion of Her Majesty's 60th Rifles. The third 
column was directed against the Cashmere Gateway ; it was preceded 
by an explosion party covered by the 60th Eifles. The fourth 
column was kept in reserve. The 1st Bengal Fusiliers, headed by 
Brigadier Nicholson in person, escaladed the left face of the Cashmere 
Bastion, while the 75th and 2nd Punjaub Infiintry carried the breach 
on the left of the Cashmere Gate. The bastion carried, the column 
reformed and, moving rapidly to the right, carried the various bastions 
up to the Caubul Gate ; on reaching the head of the street at the 
Caubul Gate, the enemy made a resolute stand but were soon driven 
forward. Pushing on along the rampart road, the column was 
checked by a heavy fire from two guns commanding the road, which 
at this point was so narrow as scarcely to admit of four men abreast. 
After endeavouring for two hours to effect a passage, the column was 
withdrawn to the Caubul Gate, where it was met by Brigadier Jones’s 
column. It was whilst rallying the men to a last charge down that 
fatal passage that the brave Nicholson received his mortal wound. 
The 2nd column carried the breach in the Water Bastion, and, turning 
to the right, followed almost in the footsteps of the 1st column, joining 
them as before stated at the Caubul Gate. 

It was the duty of the explosion party to blow in the Cashmere 
Gate, and the way in which this desperate service was performed 
cannot be better told than in the words of Colonel Baird Smith. 

Tlie party was composed, in addition to the two ofidcers named, of 
the following : 


Serjeant John Smith, 

„ A. B. Carmichael, and 
Corporal P. Burgees, alias 
Joshua Burgees Grierson, 
Bugler Hawthorne, Her Majesty’s o2nd. 
14 Native Sappers and Miners. 

10 „ Punjaub Sappers and Miners. 


of the Sappers 
and 

Miners. 
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Covered hj the fire of Her Majesty’s 60th Bifies, this party advanced 
at the double towards the Cashmere Gate, — Lieutenant Home, with 
Serjeants J. Smith and Carmichael, and Havildar Madhoo, all of the 
Sappers, leading and carrying the powder bags, followed by Lieu- 
tenant Salkeld, Corporal Burgees, and a section of the remainder of 
the party. The advanced party reached the gateway unhurt, and 
found that part of the drawbridge had been destroyed ; but passing 
across the precarious footing supplied by the remaining beams, they 
proceeded to lodge their powder against the gate. The wicket was 
open, and through it the enemy kept up a heavy fire upon them. 
Serjeant Carmichael was killed while laying the powder, Havildar 
Madhoo being at the same time wounded. The powder being laid, 
the advanced party slipped down into the ditch, to allow the firing 
party under Lieutenant Salkeld to perform its duty. While endea- 
vouring to fire the charge, Lieutenant Salkeld was shot through the 
leg and arm, and handed over the slow match to Corporal Burgees, 
who fell mortally wounded, just as he had successfully performed his 
duty. Havildar Tiluk Singh, of the Sappers and Miners, was wounded, 
and Ram Hetch, Sepoy of the same corps, was killed, during this part 
of the operation. The demolition having been most successful, Lieu- 
tenant Home, happily unwounded, caused the bugle to sound the regi- 
mental call of the 52nd Regiment as the signal for the advance of the 
column. Fearing that amid the noise of the assault the sound might not 
be heard, he had the call repeated three times, when the troops advanced 
and carried the gateway with entire success.” The gateway was 
stormed with a cheer, and the entire column entered the main guard. 
Re-forming, it then advanced with the intention of occupying the 
Kotwallee (Police Court), and, if possible, the Jumma Musjid. 
Clearing the Water Bastion, the church, and the ‘^Gazette Press” 
Compound, the column proceeded through the Cashmere Gate Bazaar, 
arrived within about 100 yards of the Jumma Musjid, when it was 
found that the arches and gates of that building had been bricked up, 
and could not be forced without powder-bags or artilleiy. After 
remaining for half an hour under a galling fire of musketry from the 
houses, in the expectation of hearing of the successful advance of the 
other columns. Colonel Campbell deemed it prudent to retire upon 
the Begum’s Bagh, or garden, a large enclosure, which he held for 
one hour and a half under a fire of grape and musketry. The 
Rumaon battalion, which, having diverged to the right, had for some 
time held the Kotwallee, here rejoined the column, which now fell 
back upon the church. Meantime, the Sirmoor battalion and the 
Guides made an attack upon the enemy s position in the suburbs of 
Rissengunge and Pahareepore, with a view of driving in the rebels 
and supporting the main attack by effecting an entrance at the Cabul 
Gate after it should be taken. This attack was supported by the 
cavalry under Brigadier Hope Grant, 9th Lancers, and Horse Artil- 
lery under Major Tombs. Though conducted with the utmost gal- 
lantry, this attack failed in its object: the enemy, however, abandoned 
their position the next day, leaving their guns in our hands. 
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At the close of the day, the whole of the defences, from St. James’s 
Church to the Caubui Gate inclusive, then remained in our hands. 
Our loss in killed and wounded was severe, viz. 1160, — 283 undei* 
the former head, including 7 officers ; 877 under the latter, in- 
cluding 57 officers. On the walls were captured 37 pieces of 
ordnance. On the 15th, the magazine was breached, and carried 
by assault on the 16th. It was found to contain no less than 
171 guns and howitzers, most of them of the largest calibre. The 
resistance of the enemy now became less determined, large bodies 
deserted, and the townspeople crowded out of the city. Every avail- 
able mortar was now turned upon the palace, the old fort of Selimgurb, 
and the southern part of the city. On the l7th and 18th, advance 
posts were taken up in the face of considerable opposition, and on the 
19th, the Buree Bastion was surprised and captured. On the 20th 
the troops pushed on, occupied the Lahore Gate and the other bastions 
and gateways, until the whole of the defences were in our hands. 
On the same day the gates of the palace were blown up, and the 
head quarters established there. 

In the history of sieges, that of Delhi wdll ever take a prominent 
place. Its strength, resources, and the prestige attached to it in the 
native mind, combined to render foimiidable this citadel of Hindostan. 
Eeasonably might the ‘‘Northern Bee,” or the “Invalide Busse,” 
question our ability to suppress this rebellion, if they drew their con- 
clusions from the numerical strength of the little band* that first sat 
down before Delhi, But the spirit that animated that handful of 
soldiers was not simply the emulative bravery of the military prole- 
tarian. The cries of helpless women and children, ruthlessly butchered, 
had gone home to the heart of every individual soldier and made 
this cause his own. There w^as not an Englishman in those ranks, 
from first to last, that would have consented to turn his back on 
Delhi without having assisted in meting out to those bloody rebels 
the retributive justice Awarded them by his own conscience, his 
country, and his God. It was this spirit that buoyed them up 
through all the hardships of the siege, that enabled them for four 
long months of dreary rain and deadly heat, to face disease, priva- 
tion, and death, without a murmur. 

It was for the “crowning mercy” of that day of assault that every 
heart throbbed with intense longing ; it was in the fixed determination 
to do or die, that, silent with pent-up hate, every soldier dealt his 
death-thrust on his brutal foe. Quarter was neither asked nor given, 
and when at the Cashmere Gate, the charred remains of a British 
soldier were found about a stake, to which he had been tied, it is not 
to be wondered at that even the wounded, abandoned by the enemy, 
met the fate they had failed to find in the field. For two days the city 
was given up to the soldiery, and who shall tell in how many obscure 
corners the injured husband, son, or brother, took his blood for blood. 
How the King was taken prisfmer, and two of his sons shot, and how 
the reign of red tape supervened on General Wilson s departure to the 
hills for his health, I shall tell in a future chapter ; but I shall not 
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delay till tlien to tell the people of England, that, at the time I am 
writing, the King is still royally treated ; that a surviving prince 
rides in state, with two British officers attending upon him ; and that 
the cherished mosques and temples of Mussulman fanatics and 
Hindoo idolaters are still preserved intact in this modern Sodom. 


THE END. 
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general the English have paid very great attention 
to the jurisprudence and civil legislation of India, as the funda- 
mental principle of their Indian government is to rule that country 
according to its own laws, customs, and privileges ; while, on the 
contrary, the other European powers that once had obtained a firm 
footing in India, formed alliances with, and attached themselves by 
preference to, the Mahometan sovereigns of the country. By this 
simple but enlightened principle in their Indian policy and ad- 
ministration, the English have obtained the ascendency over all 
their rivals or opponents, and have become complete masters of llie 
whole of this splendid region.’’ — Eeederick von Schi-egel. Lee-* 
tures on the Philosophy of History^ 1828. 




LECTURE 


Mr. J. B. Prockter having been called to the chair, 
in the course of a brief address, said that they could not hut 
respect the Mayor for the trouble he took in obtaining and 
giving information on matters of public importance, and the 
interest he took in the affairs of this rising country. 

The Mayor of Gateshead* — Ladies and gentlemen, my 
friend, Mr. Prockter, has been kind enough to say that he 
gave me credit for taking an interest in the affairs of this 
rising country. I am afraid that the interest which I take 
arises from the painful feeling that possibly this is a falling 
country. The mutiny of the Bengal army is a great danger 
in itself ; but, in my opinion, it is a less danger than that 
arising from the ignorance of the people of England as to its 
causes. I have made it my duty to inquire into those causes, 
and my object to-night is to explain what they are. I have 
found no difficulty whatever in ascertaining them. I have 
only had to make reference to certain ojfficial documents which 
were laid before the House of Commons in July of this year; 
the information contained in which is so clear, that I hold it 
to be impossible for two men to look one another in the face, 
after reading thorn, and so much as express a doubt as to 
what has been the cause of these disasters. You have 
heard probably something about greased cartridges. What I 
shall state to you to-night will show that, whatever other 
causes of disafection there may be in India, there are no 
sound reasons for the belief that this mutiny would have oc- 
curred, unless there had existed m the mind of the 
Hindoo a panic or belief that his religion was to be inter- 
fered with, and that this was to be done by means of the 
greased cartridge. That you may understand the case, 
it is necessary, before I commence an examination of 
the official documents, that I should say a few words as to 
the nature of cmte^ and what is meant by losing caste in 

B * 
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India. This is indeed very necessary, fas it is often 
spoken of at present in the most flippant and care- 
less manner. ' It is gravely alleged, as a chief fault of the 
East India Company, that they have made it a rule of govern- 
ment to respect the religion of the Hindoos ; and people talk 
of abolishing caste, as if it were the simplest matter in the 
world ! We in England talk of losing it ; but that is a 
misuse of words by which we are misled as to what 
losing caste means in India. When we nse the ex- 
pression, we only mean that a man falls from a higher to 
a lower station ; consequently we apply the phrase to the 
country whence we got it in the same trivial sense. Caste 
is not even a Hindoo word, but a Portuguese word, signify- 
ing race. Losing caste in India is equivalent to excom- 
munication in a Roman Catholic country, or rather to what 
excommunication was in the old days of the Roman Catholic 
Church, when it carried with it the penalties of contempt 
and persecution in this world, and damnation in the next. 
The division into castes is not confined to India, but existed 
among other ancient nations; and a Hindoo, when he 
commits an act by which he loses caste, does not fall 
from a higher caste to a lower, — ^he does not, from a Brahmin, 
become a Sudra, hut is shut out from all fellowship with 
any Hindoo. A man who loses his caste loses his home ; 
his family and friends cannot speak or sit with him. He be- 
comes a most miserable being during his life on this earth, 
and in his own belief is condemned to perdition in the 
next. This dreadful penalty falls upon the Hindoo in 
consequence of offences equivalent to the mortal sins of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Many offences may he committed 
not entailing this penalty ; but there are some for which no 
forgiveness can be hoped. Of these some are moral, and 
some ceremonial observances. In this respect the Hin- 
doos are like the Jews of old. There are some few obser- 
vances of a ceremonial charactei', the violation of which 
stands upon the same level in the minds of the people 
as moral sins. Amongst these the most prominent 
are the prohibitions as to food. The eating of any- 
thing forbidden is defilement. The cow is the sacred 
aoMal of the Hindoos, — ^the pig is alike unclean to 
Hindoos and Mussulmen. Grease of cows and pigs, 
strikes at both, and for the Hindoo to put such sub- 
stance to his lips is to commit one of the mortal sins ; 
any Hindoo will rather suffer death than submit to it; 
and an order to do so is one which could no more be obeyed 
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ty a Hindoo than could be an order to a Eoman Catholic 
regiment to feed their horses with the holy water. I 
will not allow this to rest upon my^ word, I will put in evi- 
dence : the whole hinges upon this. Col. Sykes, the first 
witness whom I shall call, was the Chairman of the East 
India Company last year. He has spent the greatest 
part of his life in India ; there is no authority higher than 
his. In a letter to the Times ^ dated October 8th, Colonel 
Sykes, after showing that the Sepoys are willing to make 
many concessions, proceeds to explain that there are 
points which they cannot concede, and to attempt to 
exact which must bring about such results as we have 
seen. He states — 

After the perusal of the above memorandum it will very 
naturally be asked what more could be desired or expected from native 
soldiers, and what possible cause or causes can there be to drwe such 
men into mutiny — ^into the vengeful massacre of their European 
officers — into an utter recklessness with respect to their immediate and 
future personal interests, involving the loss of employment and the 
loss of provision in old age, of their liberal pensions from Government 
— and into exposing themselves to the riek of a direful retributive 
vengeance. There must, then, he some fatal, imperative, and irresisti- 
ble obligation to produce such results. Sir, any one but a sciolist in 
the knowledge of Asiatic beliefs, customs, and usages, replies that 
external bodily defilement is removed by ablutions and oblations, but 
that a breach of certain alimentary laws, ipso factOy consigns the 
offender to excommunication and degradation, than which death is 
preferable, for his parents, his brothers, and his friends, can neither 
eat nor smoke with him, nor let him drink out of their water vessels. 
jEe is become an oufc-caste. He is condemned to contempt in this 
world, and his soul is damned in the next. ^ Now, it is very lamentable 
that in this age of reason such stern obligations should be accepted by 
human beings, and be operative ; but they exist, — there they are as 
great facts. So it is lamentable that hostile religions should exist ; 
but there they are, and always have been — ^great facts which produced, 
the conflicts of the Homoousians and the Homoiousians in our early 
church, Bartholomew’s Eve, De Montford’s bloody doings at Carcas- 
sone, Anabaptist atrocities at Munster, our Smithfield fires, Irish 
massacres, and, even in those days, threatened bloodshed at Belfast. 
Nor are alimentary laws of modem origin. We find that the Egyp- 
tians could not eat .with the sons of Jacob because that was an abo- 
mination to the Egyptians;” the Jews eq[ually were debarred by their 
usages from eating with the Gentiles, as is attested by^ Sfc. Peter’s 
vision of the sheet full of animals, and the command, Bise, kill, and 
eat,” and St. Peter’s reply of Not so, Lord, forJ have never eaten 
anything that is common or unclean.” Acis s:, 11 — 15, and at verse 
28, St. Peter adds, ‘‘ Ye know how that it is an unlawful thing for a 
man that is a Jew to keep company or come unto one of another 
nation.” With such precedents in our own Sacred Volume, we can 
the more readily understand the food obligations of the Hindoos, 
which, however, have, no doubt, increased in stringency with the 
growth of Brahminical infiuence since the Christian era ” 
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If you read the Bible you will find that, in the case 
of the animals taken in the ark by IJoah, there was 
a distinction made between clean and unclean; that in 
Deuteronomy, some are mentioned as to be eaten, and 
others as not to be eaten; and that, in the case of the new 
.concerts to Christianity, as recorded in the Acts of the 
Apostles, they were commanded to refrain from partaking 
of things strangled and from blood. 

Col Sykes continues : — 

“ But, whether more or less stringent, if we take the Hindoos as 
our servants, subject to their religious obligations, as just and hu- 
mane masters we are bound to respect these obligations. The Maho- 
medans, also, are equally subject to a food interdict, in the case of 
swine’s flesh ; and Brigadier J'ohn Jacob knows full well, that if he 
were to order his Mahomedan soldiery (though they may venerate 
him) to bite a cartridge greased with pig’s fat, or his high-caste troopers 
to bite a cartridge greased with cow’s fat, that both the one and the 
other would promptly refuse obedience, and, in case he endeavoured 
to enforce it^ they would shoot Mm down, 

Again Col. Sykes says : — 

* “ Let us suppose such an order to have been given at Meerut, or 

anywhere else, to native troops, and the consequences were inevitable. 
Missionary labours would have had nothing to do with producing the 
bloody results ; though Christianity itself had not existed they would 
have followed, and a Buddhist, a Pagan, or.any other authority would 
equally have been resisted to the death. Irrational and absurd as 
these caste obligations are, even felons in the gaols die to maintain 
them, and their active resistance to the recently introduced messing 
system in the gaols of Bengal and the North West Provinces has 
occasioned bloodshed. We have read in a recent Madras newspaper 
that some convicts who where embarked for transportation to the east- 
ward refused the ship’s food given to them, and, as they were dying 
of starvation, it became necessary to disembark them. How arc wo 
to deal with such tenacions obduracy? W^o cannot kill the fanatics, 
and we can only, therefore, lament the fanaticism and tolerate it. It 
is little known or thought of in the western world to what privations 
and^ sufferings the high-caste Sepoy is subjected in embarking for 
foreign service. From the moment he sets foot on board a ship he 
cannot cook ; he cannot receive the ship’s provisions, and his support 
is confined to parched grain and condimeu’ s which he takes with him. 
In the great expeditions to Java, China, and the Persian Gulf these 
privations and sufferings were borne cheerfully by thousands of Sepoys 
in our service, and would be borne again and again if their religious 
prejudices were respected. In the prest nt feeling of resentment which 
has been so justly roused by the bloody acts of the Bengal Sepoys, 
and the generally expressed want of confidence in the future loyalty 
of the Brahmin and Rajpoot, it is of vital importance, as we cannot 
do without a native army, that there should be a clear under-standing 
not only with respect to the constitution of that army, but that in its 
manairement we should have constantly in mind what services we can 
and what we cannot exact from them/’ 
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These religious scruples were in existence in the time 
ofAlexander the Great. They are much older than the 
days of Menu ; are so old that nobody knows their ori^n. 
If you put four or five thousand years down for their anti- 
quity, it may not be far from the mark ; and, when we con- 
sider that these observances are regarded as of the most 
stringent character, and are of such antiquity, it is easy to 
see that they must have become so fixed in the minds of 
the people as not to be easily removed. Nor is there any 
reason why they should be, since it does not hurt anybody 
else, if a man wishes to abstain from certain kinds of food. 

There has been published a letter from a Highlander 
of the 78th Eegiment, in India, which %ad been out one 
night burning villages. The story he tells is painful to read, 
and I wish to enter to-night into no details of atrocities 
either on one side or the other. I merely teU you that he 
went amongst the flames, and succeeded in rescuing a few 
poor people, who would otherwise have perished in them. 
He rescued a female, an old man, and a child or two. He 
then says: — 

“I went in at the other end of the village and came across a woman 
about twenty- two years old. She was sitting over a man that, to all 
appearance, would not see the day out. She was wetting his lips with 
some siste. The fire was coming fast, and the others all round were 
in fiames. Not far from this I saw four women, I ran up to them, 
aud asked them to come and help the sick man and woman out, but 
they thought they had enough to do, and so they had, poor things ; 
but, to save the woman ahd the dying man, I drew my bayonet, and 
told them if they did not I would kill them. They came, carried 
them out, and laid them under a tree. I left them. To look on, any 
one would have said that the fiames were in the clouds. When I 
went to the other side of the village there were about one hundred 
and forty women and about sixty children, all crying and lamenting 
what had been done. The old woman of that small family I took out 
came, and I thought she would ham kissed the ground I stood on. I 
offered them some biscuit I had for my day’s rations ; but they would 
not take it ; it would break their caste, they said. The assemble’ 
sounded, and back I went, with as many blessings as they could pour 
out on anything nearest their heart.’' 

These poor perishing creatures, naked and faint, would 
not take the food offered to them, when it would break 
their caste 1” This will be new to you, but these things are 
not unknown to any man connected with India. The East 
India Company always understood this, ’ and this has been 
the one thing by which they have been enabled to maintain 
their power. India never could have been acquired at all 
if it had not been a settled point that the feelings of the 
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people were to be scrupulously respected. This you will 
find has been acknowledged by the English Parliament, 
which has always laid it down that the Hindoo laws and 
customs were to be maintained. An act of George III 
laid this down. The Indian articles of war provide that 
there shall be no interference Vvdth the religious scruples of 
the Sepoys. I have not been able to obtain a copy of them ; 
but I find this in the Blue Book : — 

“ I'he Articles of War clearly state that any person acting 
against tlie religious feelings of any man in a regiment of the army is 
liable to the scveiest punishment .” — Blue Book, page 294. 

Consequently, it forms part of the contract with the 
Sepoy that his feelings in these matters shall be respected. 

You will hear me mention Dum Dum and Barrack" 
pore, which are close to Calcutta. I shall mention Bcrham" 
pore, which is 100 miles up the Ganges from Calcutta. Six 
hundred miles up the Ganges is Lucknow, and 300 miles 
further up, or 900 miles from Calcutta, is Delhi, with 
Meerut only a few miles off. These are the places I shall 
mention, and I beg you to hear in mind that they lie all in 
one line up the Ganges from Calcutta. As early as January 
22nd of this year, there was a wide suspicion at Dum Dum 
and Barrackpore, that the new cartridge made at the Calcutta 
arsenal for the Enfield rifle was greased with the fat of pigs 
and cows, and that this was done /or the purpose of defiling 
the Hindoo, depriving him of his caste, and compelling him 
to be a Christian : — 

Lieut, Wright to Ensign Smith, Adjutant^ Rifle Depot, Dam Dum, 
“^jDum Dum, January 22, 185/. 

Siu, — I have the honor to report for the information of Major 
Bontein, commanding the depot, that there appears to be a very un- 
pleasant feeling existing among the native soldiers who are here tor 
instiuction, regarding xhe grease u^ed in preparing the cartridges, some 
evil-disposed person having spread a report that it consists of a mix- 
ture of the fat of pigs and cows. 

2, The belief in this report has been strengthened by the beha- 
viour of a classic attached to the magazine, who, I am told, asked a 
Sepoy of the 2nd Gieuadicrs to supply him with water from his lota. 
The Sepoy refused, observing, he was not aware of what caste the man 
was ; the classie immediately rejoined, ^ You will soon lose your caste, 
as ere long you will have to bite cartridges covered with the fat of pigs 
and cows* or words to that effect. 

‘‘ 3. Some of the depot-men in conversing with me on the subject 
last night, said that the report had spread throughout India, and 
when they go to their homes their friends will refuse to eat with 
them, I assured them (believing it to be the case,) that the grease 
used is composed of mutton fat and wax, to which they replied, ‘ It 
may he so, hut our friends will not believe it : let us obtain the in- 
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gredients from the Tbazaar, and make it up ourselves ; we shall then 
know what is used, and he able to assure our fellow-soldiersfand 
others that there is nothing in it prohibited by our caste/ 

In conclusion, I most respectfully beg to represent that by 
adopting the measure suggested by the men, the possibility of any mis- 
understanding regarding the religions prejudices of the natives in 
general will be prevented. — I have, &c., 

“ J. A. WRIGHT, Lieutenant and Brevet Captain, 
70th Regiment, Native Infantry.” 

l^Blue Booh, page 2.] 

The question arises, was there any foundation for this 
suspicion ? The Blue Book tells us there was, that the sus- 
picions were right, and that the cartridges had been greased 
in this naanner in the arsenal at Calcutta. I must beg you 
to be patient with me to-night, because this is necessarily a 
long story. (Applause ) In the course of a court martial 
connected with the mutiny in the earlier stages, Lieut. 
Curry, of the Ordnance, on the trial of Salifcram Sing, 
March 23rd, is recalled and examined : — 

‘^By the Prosecutor. — You stated in your evidence on Saturday? 
that before the 27th January, cartridges were issued to the Delhi ma- 
gazine from the Arsenal already greased ; what are the orders you have 
received on the composition of grease for the use of cartridges ! — 
A, I’he grease was to be made of six parts of tallow and one of bees- 
wax. 

“ Q. Of what ought that tallow to consist of 1 — A, No inquiry 
is made as to the Jat of what animal is used, 

Q. You do not yourself know what fat is used ? — A, No, I 
don’t know. 

Q. Is it not the intention of Government that the tallow to be 
used in the preparation of grease, should be mutton or goat’s fat 2 — 
A, It is now the intention of Government that all grease used in any 
preparations in the magazine is to be made of goats’ and sheep fat 
only,” — Blue Booh, page 223. 

The efi&cers in the Ordnance Department at Calcutta 
cannot deny the statement that the fat of kine and swine 
had been used. Evidence to the same fact is given as to 
the ammunition sent from London, and there are further 
passages to' the same effect in the Blue Books. It will not 
be disputed. 

The alarm existed on the 22nd of January, and caused 
•such discontent amongst the Sepoys that already there had 
been some isolated cases of incendiarism. Thq Government 
made no admission as to the cartridges ; on the contrary, 
it is asserted that the report was false ; even to the last no 
• admission of error was ever made : — 

Colonel Wheeler, commanding the 34th Native Infantry, as- 
sured them the rumour so industriously circulated was false, and the na- 
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IIto officers and men said they were satisfied it so. But one native 
officer respectfully asked if any orders had been received regarding the 
Enfieki rifle cartridges /’ — Despatch of Generaf:^ Hearsep^ Blue Boo\ 
page 9. 


What they did was to issue an order, which I will 
to you 

The Secretary to the Government of India to the Adjutant-General of 
the Army* 

(Telegraphic.) “Calcutta, January 27? 1857. 

“In order to remove the objection the Sepoys may raise to the 
grease used for the cartridges of the rifle-muskets, all cartridges are to 
be issued free from grease, and the Sepoys are to be allowed to apply, 
with their own hands, whatever mixture suited for the purpose they 
may prefer. 

“ You are requested to communicate to the parties concerned, and 
to inform the officer in charge of the Depot of Instruction at Meerut, 
where the cartridges are prepared, 

[Blue Book, page 5.] “ R. J. H. BIRCH, ColoneL” 


This was on January 27th ; but, on January 28th 
another order was issued which confined the operation of it 
to rifle practice. It is stated : — 

“ This arrangement, however, is to h% considered applicable only 
to the depots of rifle practice, the question of the state in which cart- 
ridges are to be issued under other circumstances, and especially for 
service in the field, being under the consideration of Government,” — 
Blue Booky page 5. 

On the following day, the 29th, a telegraphic com- 
munication was received by the Adjutant-General of the 
anny at Meerut from the Secretary to the Government 
at Calcutta, by which the order was altogether abolished 
so far as Meerut was concerned. The Secretary to the 
Government had received a message from the Adjutant- 
General in which he said his men had had no suspicions 
hitherto, but that the issuing of a new regulation might 
make them so; and he asked for fresh orders, in reply 
to which he was told that the existing practice m 
''greasing cartridges for rifles maybe continued.’’"* So 
that the point of the Sepoys satisfying themselves as to the 
mixture was put on one side. You must recollect that it 
was impossible to tell by the taste at any time what the 
substance was with which the cartridge was greased. 

-A 


* ** The Adjutant-General of the Army, Me rut, to the Secretary to the 
Gcy&ernment of India. 

** (Telegraphic.) 

'^Keceived your message of yesterday. Greased rifle ammunitios has 
been used some years by native troops, to whom Minie rifles were issued 
on tbe Peshawur frontier; also by Rifle Campauies (see paragraph 21, 
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It was a ma,tter of belief, a suspicion in their minds, 
that constituted the danger. They had been told by 
the Hindoos working in the arsenal at Calcutta, that 
the cartridges had been so greased, and the thing for the 
Government to do was to deal with their minds so as to 
remove the suspicion. In a letter to the Times, Major- 
General Tucker actually says : — 

“ If tile recomniendalion addressed by me, under the authority 
of the then Commander-in- Chief to the Government of India in 1853, 
had not been most culpably disregarded, the existing disaffection 
among the native troops would never have arisen — not, at least, as 
connected with the greasing of cartridges ; hpr in that year, -when some 
rifle ammunition was sent out to India from this country, and certain 
experiments in connexion with it were ordered, occasion was taken in 
my office urgently to recommend to the Government, that, “ m the 
greasing composition nothing should he used ivhich could possibly offend 
the caste or religious prejudices of the natives P’ That recommendation 
was addressed under my signature as Adjutant -General to the Military 
Secretary of the Government ; it must obviously have been entirely 
disregarded.’^ 

He adds : — 

I do not presume to say with whom specifically the blame of 
this most culpable neglect may rest,' — only investigation can settle that 
point ; but I conceive that either the Military Secietary or the officer 
presiding in chief over the Ordnance iJepaitment in Calcutta is, one 
or both, the party implicated. As far as I can learn with accuracy at 
this distance, the ferment existing arose, first, fi'om the glaring error of 
greasing cartridges in the Calcutta arsenal, afier the English receipt, 
with tallow ; and, secondly, in issuing to the native troops, ^ similarly 
greased cartridges, sent out direct from England, hut which ought, of 
course, only to have been issued to the Eufbpean troops. It appears truly 
wonderful that it should not have occurred to any of the authorities 
in Calcutta, charged with the issuing of these cartridges, that tallow 
made of the fat of all kinds of animals, a filthy composition at the best, 
would seriously outrage the feelings and prejudices of all the native 
troops, -whether Moslems or Hindoos. My humble opinion is, that the 


section 2, Military Eegulations) . Grease composed of mutton fat and 
■wax. Will not your present instructions make the Sepoys suspicious about 
■what hitherto they have not hesitated to handle ? Fresh orders are solicited in 
reply.” 

The Secretary to the Government of India to the AdjutanUGenei^al of the 
Ai'my, Meerut. 

Telegraphic.) Calcutta, January 29, 1857. 

In reply to your message of the 28tli, the existing practice in greasing 
cartridges for rifles may he continued, if the materials are mutton fat and wax. 
Further orders will be given, and explanations will follow by post.-*^ — Blue 
Booh, page 13. 

Note.— These clearly indicate that on January 30th the suspicion 
as to the cartridges had not reached Meerut. 



G-oyei7Mieiit of In'lLi should have inbijlLd oii learning with whom 
re, ".ted the blame or the errors coinmiUed. And the facts of the 
case iiavinj; been ascertained^, a frank explanation should have Ijeen 
issued for Ih-e mio'malion of the native troops. By such a course the 
European officers would have been armed with a truthial and candid 
ox_j 1 ination ; whercac now’, in fact, the officers tlieinselves do not in 
know exactly how or in wdiat manner the greasing process 
oiiginated.” 

This course of the Government bore its legitimate fruit : 
supnicion was not removed but strenothened 

i O 

On February 3rd the new cartridges were sliewm to 
the men, and they objected to the paper : — 

Captant Bohnell to the Major of Brigade. 

“Bairackpoie, February 4, 1857. 

“ Sir, — I have the honor to report that in obedience to instruc- 
tions contained in a note of yesterday’s date, from the Brigadier com- 
mandm;r the station to the address of officers coninianding regiments at 
the station, I yesterday afterroon at a parade of the wing under my 
command, hacl fully explained to the men of the wing that tlic car- 
tridges for the new rifles w’ere to be made up exactly like the five 
produced on parade, and of the same paper as that sent witii the car- 
ttitlgcs, and that the Sepoys would dip the cartridges themselves in 
wax and oil befoie using them, 

I look the cartiidg • to the ranks, and showed them to tlie 
men (having one broken open) ; and upon my asking seveial of the 
men, here and there in the ranks, if they could see anything objec- 
tionable in them, and their reply, made in the most civil but soldier- 
like iiiaimer, was that the paper was not the same as that used for the 
old cartridges, and that they thought there wms sometiiing in it. 

‘“1 deem it my duty to repoit this circumstance for the informa- 
tion of the Brigadier Commanding, as I imagine tlieie 'will be no diffi- 
culty in subEtitiitiiig tlje old caitndge paper for that made use of in 
the construction ol the new caitiidgcs. 

1 have, &c. 

C, BOSWELL, Captain Commanding Left 
Wing 2Rd Grei^adicrs.” 

[Blue Boo^^ page 14.] 

An inquiry was made on tlie 6th, the result of which 
■was communicated on the 8th to the government at Calcutta 
by Major-General Hearsey : — 

Ma]or~Gemval ilearsey to the Deputy Adjutant General of the 
Army. 

Bairackpore, February 7, 18*57. 

^^SiR, — "With referenee to my cflicial letter to your address, 
dated the 24th nltnno, I have now the honor to foi'ward, for submis- 
sion to the Governmeii+, the proeeediiigb oi' a special Court of Inquiry 
which has been assembled at Bairackjiore, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining from the evidence of a selected portion of the 2nd Kafcivc Grena- 
dier Regiment the cause of their continued objection to the paper of 
which the new rifle cartridges are composed. 
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2. A perusal of the several statements and opinions recorded 
in these proceedings clearly establishes, in mj judgment, that a most 
unreasonable and unfounded suspicion has unfortunately taken posses- 
sion of the minds of ail the native officers and Sepoys at this station, 
that grease or fat is used in the composition of this cartridge paper ; 
and this foolish idea is now so rooted in them, that it would, I am of 
opinion, be both idle and unwise even to attempt its removal, 

3. I would accordingly beg leave to recommend for the consi- 
deration of Government, the expediency (if practicable) of ordering this 
rifle ammunition to be made up of the same description of paper which 
has been hitherto employed in the magazines for the preparation of 
the common musket cartridge, by which means this groundless sus- 
picion and objection could be at once disposed of. 

I have, &c. 

« J. B. HEARSEY, Major-General, Com- 
manding Presidency Division. 

[^Blue Book, page 13.] 

The paper was of a yellow colour, glazed, and had the 
appearance of being greased, and Maior-General Hearsey, as 
a sensible officer, who did not wish to offend the soldier on a 
matter of no consequence, recommended a change of paper, 
with a view to remove suspicion. I cannot read ail the evi- 
dence that was taken on this inquiry, but give some 
passages : — 

Byjoaath Pandie, Sepoy, 5th Company, 2nd Grenadier Regi- 
ment, appears in Court, and voluntary states as follows : — 

Were you on parade on the evening of the 4th instant, when 
the new cartridges were shown to the men of the regiment ? — A, I was. 

Did you make any objection to the materials of which those 
cartridges were composed? — A, I felt some suspicion in regard to the 
paper, i fit might not affect my caste. 

Q. Wha!; reason have you to suppose that there is anything in 
the paper which would injure your caste ? — A . Because it is a new 
description of paper of which the cartridges are made up, and which I 
have not seen before, 

§. Have you ever seen, or heard from any one, that the paper 
is composed of anything which is objectionable to your caste ?— -A, I 
heard a report that there was some fat in the paper_; it was a hamar 
report 

Q, Are these the cartridges and paper which you examined on 
parade (the paper and cartridges shown to the witness) ? — A. Yes.’’ 

“ Ciiaud Khan, Sepoy, 7th Company, 2nd Grenadier Regiment, 
voluntarily states as follows :■ — 

Do you object to the paper of which the new cartridges were 
made, now lying before the Court ; and if so, on what grounds ? — A, 
I have no objection to the bullet powder ; it is only the paper which 
I have doubts about, which appears to be tough, and on burning it it 
smells as if there was grease in it. 

“ Q* Were you present when a piece of the paper was burnt, 
and when ? — A, On the evening of the 4th instant a piece of the cart- 
ridge paper was dipped in water and afterwards burnt. When burn- 
ing it made a phizzing noise, and smelt as if there was grease in it. 



‘‘ Q, Wiio u’ere present when this burning of liie paper took 
place? — A. Two or throe were present, I do not recoiicet what their 
iiaincb aie. [A piece of the cai tridoe paper is burnt in Court by the 
witness.] 

Q. Are you still of opinion that there is any smell of grease in 
it ? — A. JSo ; t^iere is ncL 

Q, fira e you now any oigection to use these cartridges with 
paper of th it description — A. I object to tins paper being used, as 
evorv one is chssatished with it on account of it being glazed, shining 
like w^ax-ciolh.” 

“Jemadar Buddor Sing, Gth Compan 3 ’, 2nd G-renadier Hegiment, 
is called inn) Court : — 

“ Ch ihi\c you an^" objection to the now cartridge wdiich lies 
befo'-e ibe ^1. Noliiing except the paper, which I have miie 

f^ii.spicion ahifOfy f’s i have nevei an i/thhu/ of the Innd before ; and 
the general report i.9 that there ie grease m it.^’ 

“'Jemadar Gunne'=s Sing, iNo, 10 Compan^^, 2nd Grenadier Re- 
giment 'L'v=^ing caiicJ into Court : — 

“ Q. Have you aiw objection to the cartridge which lies on tne 
tabic — .1. 1 have no objection to the cartridge myself, but tliere is a 
report amongst the men tliat theie L grea'=e ixi it. 

“ How did this lepoit get abioad I — A. I do not know. 

“ ({. What, in your opinion, would be the best plan to undeceive 
the minds of the men on this point I — A. I know no other nag thrui to 
substitute other paper in its placed 

“ Jemadar Goiaul Khan^ 2nd Company, 2iid Grenadier Regi- 
ment, is called into Couit : — 

“ Have you any objectian to the use of the cartridges now' 
lymg before you? — A. I have objection to the paper, as there is a 
report got about that there ts grease in it, 

“ Q. Can you prove yourself that tliere is grease in it, or have 
you taken any measuies to do so? — A. There iS grease m it, I feel 
assured, as it differs fom the paper winch has heretofore been always 
used for carbndgosJ'^ 

“ Jemadar liam Sing, 9th Company, 2nd Grenadier Regi- 
ment : — 

“ Q,. Have you a iVr objection to the use of the cartridges now 
lying beloro you? — ^A._ A report got about, which, I think, came from 
rile jiagazmc Classics in Cakutla, that theie was some grease in the 
paper ; on this account I hare some suspicions about it. 

“ (f How can this suspicion be removed from your mind I — A. 
I cannot remove it.” 

^Jemadar Wiizeer Khan, 7th Coinpanjg 2nd Grenadier Rpgi, 
ment, eailcd into Com . — 

“ Q, Have you miy o jecLion to tlic use of the cartridges lying 
upon the tabic? — xi. I lave no objection to it — it appeals to be 
new. 

“ Q, Would ,vou have any objection to use it in the wmy the old 
cartridges arc used i — A. I should have some objection, in consequence 
of the suspicion which exists generally in the cantonment.” 

“ Ilaviidar Major Ajoodiah Sing, 8th Company, 2nd Grenadier 
Regiment, called into Court : — 

Have you any objection to the use of the cartridges lying 
Oil the talile i — A. i have suspicions about the paper, on account of 
the bazaar report that there is grease in ii. 
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“ Q, Have you taken any measures to prove whether this report 
is true! — A, 1 have tried it in oil, and also in wafer, and where it was 
wet with the oil it would not dissolve. After this trial I thought 
there was no grease in it. 

“ Q, Ey the experiment, in your opinion, there was no grease in 
the paper ; would you object to M;fe qff^the end of the cartridge! — A, 
I could not do it^ ns the other men would object to 

^^Bheekun Khan, Haviidar, 10th Company, 2nd Grenadiei* 
Regiment, called into Court : — 

Q, Have you any objection to the use of the cartridges lying 
on the table % — A. I suspect that there is cow’s and pig’s grease in 
them, from a bazar report. 

“ Q. If you bad any doubt, why did you not ascertain the point 
from your officer? — A. I could not report it to the officer, it being 
merely a bazaar report. 

Q. When the paper and cartridge was shown you upon 
parade, had you any reason to suppose that there was any grease 
mixed with the paper? — A, I have heard that it smells of grease whm 
it is burnt.” — Blue Book, pages 15 to 18. 

Well, the project of changing the paper was declared 
at Calcutta to be inconvenient, because the paper objected to 
was thinner, and answered better ; but, in the middle of the 
discussion as to what should he done, Major-General Hearsey 
writes to them in a despatch of February 11th, that at 
Barrackpore '^we are dwelling upon a mine ready for 
explosion,"'' and complaining that he had received no answer 
to his recommendation of the 8th that the paper should 
be changed. Lieutenant-Colonel Hogge, Director of the 
Military School of Instruction, writes from Meerut on 
the 21st February, making the very opportune suggestion 
that the biting of the cartridge should he altogether 
abolished. In the course of his despatch he says : — 

As Colonel Abbott states as an objection to the use of mutton 
fat, that it might be difficult to persuade the native soldiers that no 
other animal fat 'was used, I can only suggest that either the cart- 
ridges should be issued from magazines ungreased, and that the 
Quartermaster or offie'ers commanding companies in native regiments 
should pureba^'O the material themselves, through a joint agency of a 
Brahmin or a Mussulman, which would convince the other men that 
the fat used was not from either cow or pig, and further, that instead 
of the end of the cartridge being bitten off as laid down in drill instruct 
iions^ the men should be told to twist it off' with the rxght hand, the 
cartridge being shifted to the left hand for this purpose, whilst the 
rifle is supported against the body by the left wrist : this latter plan 
would remove all objeeJons from that class of Hindoos who never 
touch animal foodf 

Ou March 5th, the biting of the cartridge is abolished. 
After this, you will wonder that suspicion could still 
exist, but after I have told you more you will cease 
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to wonder at anything. The biting of the cartridge 
was necessary when the old flint and steel firelock 
was ill use , but, since the substitution of the percussion 
musket for the old firelock, cartridge biting had been 
unnecessary. Major Bontein, at Bum Bum, on March 2iid, 
writes to the Government : — 

“Permit me to quote the regulation as it now stands : — 

“ ‘ 'Fhe firelock being at the word ‘ prepare to load ’ placed on 
the ground six inches in front of the body, and held at the fail extent 
of the left arm, the recruit receives the order ^load upon which the 
regulation says, first bring the eartridge to the mouth, holding it ® be- 
tween the lorefinger and thumb, with the ball in the hand, and bite 
off the lop, elbow close to the body.” 

“The ab'we regulation is at present in force, but I would sub- 
mit that the piacLke of biting the cartridge is a mere remnant of the 
jpiatooii exercise introduced lii tne days of the flint and steel firelock, 
when the musket being brought to the right* side with the left hand, 
for the purpose of piiming, iL was almost impobsible to use the cart- 
ridge without the aid of the teeth.” 

He further eays : — 

“ I \voul(l suggest that, at the third motion of the order, ^ pre- 
pare to load,’ the left hand, instead of holding the musket at the full 
extent of the arm, should, after placing it on the ground in front of 
the body, slip up and seize the rifle at the brass band, or tip to the 
stock ; it will then bo in a position to meet the right hand, which con- 
veys the cartridge from the pouch, to tear off the cartridge-paper in 
place of using the teeth, and (at the fourth motion of the word ‘ load,’ 
when the r>ght hand s^uzes the head of the ramrod) to return to the 
centre part of the stock, ready to throw up the firelock into the ‘ cap- 
ping position ’ at the sixth command of the platoon exercise. The 
above suggestion X offiu with every deference to the judgment of 
superior experience. I do not^ bi the leasts bitend to consult the caprice 
of the nntwe soldier; wy motive, is an increase of efficiency 

Mark the concluding passage, that the substitution of 
tearing for biting the cartridge ^yould be an increase of 
efficiency. Major Bontehi dared not offer his suggestion 
to Lord Canning on the ground of spa/ring the religious 
feelings of the Sepoys. The Government at Calcutta 
could nob resist Lieut-Golonel Hogge and Major Bontein, 
and issued this order : — 

“ This mode the Governoi'-Gcneval in Cour cii is disposed to 
think will be an imiirovement, and should his Excellency concur, his 
Lordship in Council requests that early instructions maybe given to the 
several depots of instructions, not making any allusion whatever to the 
biting of the cartridge, but drawn up in such a way that they may ap- 
pear to be independent of anything laid down in previous regula- 
tions, 

“ The Governor-General in Council considers that it would be 
best to make the alteration before any objection is raised, and, there- 
fore, requests his Excellency’s early attention to the subject. 
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Instructions have been issued confidentially to the depot of 
instruction at Dum Bum, to defer the use of ammunition pending the 
reference to Ms Excellency. — I am. &c. 

J. H. BIRCH, Colonel.” 

[Blue Bodky page 35.] 

Major-General Hearsey, writing on the same day^ the 
5th March, to the Government, says : — 

The new mode of loading may be considered as a part of the 
intended drill for a new weapon about to be introduced into the service, 
and not as a concession extorted hy discontented men/^ 

He adds : — 

We shall thus he keeping our word with the Sepoys, and, at the 
same time introducing a better plan of loading with reference to their 
religious scruples.” 

This order of the 5th of March was concealed from 
the Sepoys. The order was not acted upon. 

I have gone in point of date, beyond other events of 
very great consequence. On the 26th February, occurred 
the mutiny of the 1 9th Regiment at Berhampore, and upon 
the conduct of Government at this juncture everything 
depended. The men at Berhampore were only 100 miles 
further up the Ganges, and the alarm which commenced at 
Barrackpore had spread there. The inquiry held on the 
6th, at Barrackpore, clearly showed that the Sepoys ob- 
jected to cartridges of a certain paper and colour. The 
mutiny occurred at Berhampore, on the 26th. upon this 
very point. Here I must read you a document of 
some length, viz. the petition of the 19th Regiment 
for mercy, first giving you the Governor-GeneraTs ad- 
mission that they had stated the facts correctly. He 
says: — 

Upon the whole, the x^etition contains a fair account of what 
took place on the occasion of the outbreak, the main points being 
borne out by the evidence at the Court of Inquiry .” — Minute of the 
Governor^ General in Council of March %tth, page 50, Blue Book, 

Petition to the Major-General Commanding the Dmision, inclosed 
hy Colonel Mitchell, 

(Translation.) March 2nd. 

Hitherto this regiment has been always obedient in every way, 
and marched and halted wherever ordered, without question of any 
sort. For the last two months or more it lias been rumoured that 
new cartridges have been made in the magazine at Calcutta, on the 
paper of which bullock’s or pig’s fat was spread, and that it was the 
intention of Government to coerce the men to bite them. On this 
aci’ount we were very much afraid on the score of our religion. The 
Colonel on hearing this assembled the native officers, and told them 
that on the arrival of the new muskets he would make such arrange- 



ments as would satisfy them ; that to say, that such grease as was 
necessary should he prepared before the Sepoys hy the Pay Ilavildars 
of companies ; with this we weie perfectly satisfied. After some time 
some flesh stores arrived from Calcutta, and on the 2i5th of thi^’> month 
we rccceivd orders on the folio wing day to hre fiiteen rounds of blank 
cartridge per man ; at 4 o’clock in the afteinoon the cartridges were 
received at the bells of arms and inspected by us ; we perceived them 
to be of two kinds, and one sort appeared to be d:ff?reiit from that 
formerly served out. Hence we doubted whether these might not be 
the cartridges which had arrived from Calcutta, as we had made none 
ourselves, and were convinced that they are greased. On this account, 
and thiougli religious sciuples, we refused lo take tlie caps.” 

Bear in mind, that if the men had a design and 
wanted bo fight they vjould not have refused to tube the 
caps. It goes on : — 

^*At half-past 7 o’clock, the Colonel, accompanied by the Adju- 
jutant, came upon parade, and very angrily gave orders to us, saying, If 
you will not take the cartridges I v/ill take you to Burma h where 
through hardship you will all die, These cartiidgos arc those left be- 
hind by the 7th Native Infaatiy, and I will seirethem out to-moiiow 
morning hy the hands of the cfliccrs commanding companies’, lie 
gave this older so angrily that ve were convinced that the cartiid^es 
were gi eased, otherwise he would not have spoken so. The same 
night, about a quarter to 11. shouts of various kinds w-eie heard, some 
said there’s a fire, others that they were Siiirounded by Europeans, 
some said that the guns liad arrived, others tiiUt the cavalry had ap- 
peared. In the midst of this row the alarm sounded on a drum, then 
fi'om fear of our lives the gieater number sei 2 od their arms from the 
khotes.” 

Colonel Mitchell had previously sent an order for 
horses and artillery to be there in the morning with a view 
of coercing the men, who were to be made to bite the 
cartridge. The men heaid of this, and flew to arms. The 
narrative proceeds : — 

“Between 12 and 1 o’clock the llth Irregular Cavalry, and the 
guns with torches, arrived on ihe parade with the commanding officer, 
which still more confirmed our suspicions of the cartridges being 
greased, inasmuch as the commanding officer appeared to he about to 
carry his threat into execution by force. We had been hearing of this 
son of thing for the last two months or more^ and here appeared to 
he the realization of it. On this the Colonel call'd all the Native ‘ 
officers, and said to them very angiiiy, ^ '1 his is a very had business ; 
we don’t fear to die and will die here.’ Then the Native officers, in 
the most respectful manner, represented to him, tlie Sepoys are fools, 
whereas you have sense and judgment ; do not at this time speak so 
angrily, for this is a matter affecting their religion, and that is no 
slight thing. Please to send the artillery and cavalry away. The 
Colonel agreed to this and sent each officer with his Native officer to 
his company to soothe and explain to the men. The Sepoys repre- 
sented that all men value their religion, and we believe we shall lose 
caste by bitbig the cartridges; and on seeing the artillery and cavalry 
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PREFACE. 


The writer of the follomng pages claims public attentiou on 
the ground of his having been connected with the British and 
Indian Armies as a Militaiy journalist for the past twenty-five 
years, ten years of which were passed in Bengal, In his profes- 
sional capacity he constantly enjoyed the confidential correspondence 
of numerous Officers of all ranks, and has had occasion attentively 
to observe the public evidences of the gradual decadence of the 
Bengal Native Army, He submits that he has proved, in this 
pamphlet, that the revolt has entirely arisen from the mal-adminis- 
tration of the East India Company. Their Directors and 
Governors General have steadily and habitually rejected all the 
warnings and the counsels of a quarter of a century. 




THE TRUE CAUSES 


OF THE 


REVOLT OF THE BENGAL ARMY. 


The day is rapidly approaching when it will become imperative 
upon the Government to determine what measures it may be advisa- 
ble to adopt in order to provide a substitute force for the Native 
Army of Bengal, if not to alter very materially the whole Sepoy 
establishment of India. 

It is evident that an opinion is still prevalent in some quarters 
that a Native Army is essential to the preservation of our empire 
in India, and this opinion Colonel Sykes, Sir CHARLES Trevelyan, 
Mr. Head, and others, have been at some pains to fortify. It is 
impossible, says the accomplished East India Director, to hold in 
check 180 millions of people with a few thousand Europeans only. 

As for very many years there has not been a single Soldier 
Native or European, in some thirty districts of Lower Bengal, con- 
taining, in round numbers, a population of twenty millions j as the 
greater portion of the remaining millions has never been trained to 
arms, or even engaged in irregular warfare ; as we have not now 
a frontier foe, of whom we need entertain the slightest dread ; 
and as, during the late troublous times, the peace, eVen in parts, 
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of Upper India, has been preserved, while all the Bengal Army has 
been in a state of open revolt, it may fairly be questioned whether 
Colonel Sykes is justified in his assumption. But admitting, for the 
sake of argument, that some description of IMative Force is neces- 
sary, we propose to demonstrate, from the experience of the past 
thirty years, that it would be as dangerous and impolitic again to 
entertain the same classes of men as it would he absurd to rely on 
their fidelity, or to organise them after the fashion which has so 
suddenly exploded. 

It is insisted upon by Colonel Sy'KES and Sir C. TrevelY’AN' 
that the main cause of the mutiny has been the introduction of the 
greased cartridges — an interference, in fact, with the caste prejudices 
of the higher class of Hindoos who constituted the chief portion of 
the Bengal Soldiery. 

We will endeavour to show that this is altogether a mistake ; that 
the mutinous spirit has long been rife in the Service ; that the dislo- 
cation of the Sepoy Begiments has been very gradual; that the 
causes of their decadence are to be found in a steady disregard by 
the Indian Government at home and abroad of all the warnings 
and examples that have been placed before them, and a contempt 
^or all the advice that has been offered by disinterested persons for 
years past ; and that our only safety for the future lies in the em- 
ployment of an European Army, with a handful of Native auxiliaries 
of the lower classes. 

The East India Directors have announced that they have sent out 
instructions to India that a Commission be appointed to inquire into 
the causes of the mutiny. It is utterly unnecessary. The causes 
have long been palpable to the most superficial observer* 

Down to the year 1824 there had been little reason to doubt the 
loyalty of the Sepoy. With the exception of the affair at Vellore, 
when Sir John Cbadock’s glaring contempt for the prejudices 
of caste, added to the intrigues of Tippoo’s sons, caused a Madras 
Begiment to mutiny and murder, no symptoms had manifested 
themselves of a disaffected spirit. In all our wars with the 
Mysoreans, the Mahrattas, the Nepaulese, and the Pindarrecs, the 
Arabs in the Persian Gulf, the Dutch at Java, and the French at 
Mauritius, the Sepoys had manifested an ardent attachment to the 



Service, and to tlieir immediate leaders. CooTE, Lake, OchteE- 
LONY, and Adams were followed from confidence and affection. 
Privations were endured without a murmur, and blood was poui*ed 
out ungrudgingly. The same feeling of regard was entertained 
for many Regimental Officers, and especially for those who, mas- 
tering the languages, interesting themselves in the private affairs of 
the men, associating with native females connected with men in the 
Regiments, and falling somewhat into oriental habits, became as 
much Sepoys as the Sepoys themselves. In addition to these cir- 
cumstances there were other grounds of attachment to the 
Service. The men were paid punctually, their families were cared 
for in their absence, the Commanding Officers had power to inter- 
iere with the civil officers on behalf of the Sepoys, and Collectors 
and Magistrates were enjoined to pay attention to the applications 
of those who were on furlough in their several villages or districts. 

The augmentation of the Army in 1824 loosened the connection 
subsisting between the Officers and the men. It was due to the former 
that they should be transferred to the new Rattalions, with a step of 
rank — the changes were, consequently, very numerous, and almost 
every old Regiment parted with its Officers, receiving a completely 
new set. The result of this severance of the Sepoys from those 
whom they had learnt to love was soon apparent in the indiffer- 
ence of several Corps to their regular duty, and their reluctance to 
go on service when war was declared with the Bm’mese. One 
Bengal Regiment, the 47th Native Infantry, broke out into open 
mutiny— it refused to march if the terms it dictated were not com- 
plied with. It promptly paid the penalty of its recusancy. It was 
mercilessly shot down and exterminated. The very number of the 
Regiment was expunged from the Army List. Sir Edwaed Paget 
was the General Commandiiig-iii-Chief at the time, and there is 
no doubt that the stern vengeance which he meted out to the 
mutineers prevented the wider dissemination of the spirit of re- 
bellioD. But the breach established by the augmentation was 
enlarged by this act of summary justice. The Sepoy began to 
cherish unkindly feelings towards his masters. Happily, the 
Burmese war and the operations against Bhurtpore, kept the minds 
of some thousands employed for two years j the men, therefore, had 
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not time to think of mutiny. Keturned to cantonments, their 
conduct at first was exceedingly satisfactory, hut it gradually 
altered for the worse. The iricgularities became numerous, Courts- 
Martial frequent, and severe corporal punishment indispensable. 

In 1827 Lord Combeehere, then Commandcr-in- Chief, struck 
with the frequency of punishment, curbed the power of Commanding 
Officers in that respect. He directed that Commanding Officers 
should discharge with disgrace any Sepoy who was sentenced to 
receive corporal punishment. The effect of the order was partial. 
A better class of men more readily entered the Service, but the bad 
became worse. Sir Edwaed Babnes, who succeeded Lord Dal- 
iiousiE in the command in 1830 or 1831, found the Sepoys running 
riot. He at once restored to Commanding Officers the discretionary 
power they had possessed. This, however, did not mend the case. 
The Sepoys, quick to observe any indications of weakness of purpose, 
construed this oscillation of their Commanders into timidity. Their 
insolence increased — desertions became more numerous. 

The year 1829 was distinguished by the abolition of the full Batta 
allowance thitherto drawn by the Officers in peace time. The dis- 
content arising out of this interference with ^‘vested rights” reached 
an alarming height. The Sepoys, who were ripe for any acts of 
insubordination, sympathised with their Officers. But the Officers 
were too loyal to take advantage of this circumstance. In process 
of time the murmurs, loud and deep, died away, leaving, however, 
upon the mind of the Sepoy an impression that his Officer was not 
held in vciy high estimation by the Government, and that he, Jack 
Sepoy,” need not therefore be very scrupulous about acts of dis- 
obedience. 

In 1832, after two years passed by the Bengal Army in frequent 
ebullitions of discontent, the House of Commons caused evidence to 
be taken of the manner in which the East India Company had ruled 
the country for the previous 20 years, and opinions to be collected as 
to the expediency of effecting alterations in the system of government. 
The state of discipline and feeling in the Native Army was then 
brought under review j a considerable number. of experienced and 
intelligent Officers were examined, and there was a wonderful 
unanimity of opinion on certain points of vital importance to the 
safety of the em^hre in connection with the condition of that Army. 
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Major Generals Sir Jaspee Nicolls, Sir Thomas Reynell, Sir 
TiieophilxjsPiiitzler were decidedly of opinion that the EiiroiDean 
Oiiiccrs should be trained up with the men, the pi'lncipal hand of 
attachmentheing the Officer. Major General Sir Robert Scott said 
that the ScrYico had declined in popularity bceause of the change of 
Officers. Colonel Greeniiill also dwelt on the great importance 
of the presence of Officers. He desciibcd the Sepoys as a “ selfish 
and subservient” set, ^yho would always pay attention to those on 
whom they had to depend. “ They will not pay attention,” said 
he, emphatically, ‘‘ unless they gain by it.” Colonel Dtckson", of 
the Madras Cavalry, thought they only took iiridc in the Service 
when they had confidence in, and an attachment to, their Officers. 
Lieutenant Colonel Watson, cx-Adjutant General of the Bengal 
Army, agreed with him. And Cajitain Turner Macan, who had 
had large experience as the Persian interpreter to five successive 
Commanders-in- Chief in India, considered that the bond of attach* 
nicnt between the Euro|)ean and Native Officer was broken. lie 
did not think that the Sepoys had any regard for the English in 
the abstract — “ they were attached to particukn leadej s, who had 
shared the glory and dangers of war with them, and who had 
flatteied their vanity.” The corollary to bo drawn from these 
opinions, and those of other Officers, was that the European effective 
Regimental Officers ought to be more numerous. The witnesses 
differed a little as to the actual number, some deeming tioenty-six 
Officers not too many to be always present with their Corps, and 
others limiting their suggestion to twelve, chiefiy Captains — the 
average number suggested being about seventeen. 

But Captain ISIacan had a very bad opinion of the general com- 
position of the Native Arm}', and spoke most strongly of its mis- 
chievous character. “ The ride of the English in IiidiaT said ho, is 
much endangered hj the Native Army — the danger is imminent! ” 
and he added, emphatically — “ the disaffection of the Native Army 
will be the cause, no doubt, of our losing our Eastern empire, as 
its fidelity is the means by which we retain it !” In these sentiments 
he V as earnestly supported by the testimony of Sir Henry Russell, 
long resident at Hyderabad. Sir Henry thought the greatest 
danger to the empire was to be apprehended /row the Native Army, 
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and espectccUjj THE jMadras Ab:jy. iMr. Holt Mackenzie, a very 
able fiscal O.'Seor and Secretary to tlic Supremo Govcrnineiifc, bold 
the same Liii 2 :iia 3 ’o ; lie tlioiiglit that tlio Bengal Native Soldier 
vas attaelicd to and ijcrsonal attaclimciit tc certain 

OiScers, but hia bigotry was intolerable— lie was laitliful, but not 
hyal. Filially, he considered tliore was much prospcctice danger 
fiohi the ISlative Armg, and he would be sorry to see tlic defence and 
fealty of the country trusted to it without a large European Force. 

Upon the subject of Native Artillery, Colonel Salmond, tlie Mili- 
tary Secretary at the India House, who had previously served 
under the ^Marquis oIWellesley j and Sir Tiieopiiilus Pbitzleb, 
who had conraiuiiidcd a Division in India, were of opinion that 
If WPS very hazardous to extend a knowledge of the science of 
war to llie Native Soldiery, but Sir John IMalcolh argued that 
there could be no danger, because the Nafice Powers had Artillery 
in their wars with us which was equal to ours— as if that fact could 
diniiuibh, in the slightest degree, the risk of giving our own lyeople 
the means of becoming more formidable to us in any rebellion that 
might take place ! 

The remedies and safeguards which these Officers and others 
unanimously proposed were, an augmentation of the Eubopean 
Fohce, so that there should be one European Begiment to every fire 
or six Native Corps — the withdrawal of llcgimciital Ofiiccis from 
civil cmplovnicnt — an attention to the caste picjudices of the Sepoy 
— and a more general enlistment of the lovrer castes. Excepting i he 
third condition, not one of these icccivcdthc slightest attention from 
the Indian Government 1 

In the 3 'car 1833 a publication appeared in Calcutta bearing the 
title of the Past India United Service Journal, It was intended to 
become die receptacle of the scntiincnts of the Officers of the Indian 
Army respecting the discqiline and economy of the Service, and the 
register of the current history of Military events. That journal 
existed for eight or nine years, enjoyed the highest support, am 
was the faithful exponent of the views and experiences of all classes 
of Officers. The most able men in the Indian Army contributed to 
its pages — SuTHEiiLAND, La WHENCE, Abbott, McNagiiten, Graxt, 
SwiNEY, Cotton, Backhouse, IIendeeson, N. Campbell, aiio 
many others. 



So early as tlie third number of that journal one of these Officers 
pointed out the impolicy of promoting the Sepoys to commissioned 
rank. The gross ignorance of the Subadars and Jemadars, and their 
peculiar unfitness to sit on Courts-Martial was dwelt upon, and the 
efiect of certain orders of the Commandcr-in-Chicf in depriving Com- 
manding Ofiieers of the power of confirming Eegimental Courts - 
Martial came in for a large share of animadversion. It was shown 
that every instance of a reversal of the decree of a Court lessened the 
respect which the Sepoys had been accustomed to entertain for their 
European superiors. A gradual estrangement between Officers and 
men, and an undermining of all discipline on the part of the men, 
and of all zeal on that of the Officers ” was the general consequence 
of the limitation of the authority of Eegimental Commandants. 

The erroneous treatment of the IsTative Soldier in alternating 
severe restrictions with excessive indulgence^ and in considering him 
more than his European Officer, became, in 1834, a very frequent 
subject of grave complaint. The Government now had its attention 
directed to the character of the Sepoy by some able writers who 
held high Eegimental rank, and from long experience were capable 
of arriving at correct conclusions and furnishing accurate informa- 
tion. One of these Officers — a gallant fellow, afterwards slain on 
the hanks of the Sutlej in the fierce battle of Moodkee, wrote — 

“ We are, as it appears to me, wilfully Wind to the vices of our Native Sol- 
diery, and because they are of a different, a meaner, less troublesome, 
and more concealed nature, than those of our somewhat turbulent countrymen, 
choose to fancy that the salutary example of punishment is not necessary for 
them ! A more erroneous idea cannot in my estimation be entertained What 
are our Sepoys, and whence do they come? Arc they not the same tribe of men 
and do they not come from the same places with those incarcerated in our jails 
for murder and robbery ? By whom and how are they brought up ? what moral 
ideas are crer instilled into them, or what innate virtues do they possess ? Boes 
an adherence to truth, or an honourable regard to the distinction between mmm 
et tuum^ such as is to be met "with in the meanest clown in England, form any 
part of their qualifications? Have they any great horror of the crime of murder, 
or is one known amongst themselves to be guilty of this crime shunned ? To 
the maiming, even of a dog, a cat, or above all, of a cow, they have, it is well 
known, a very great horror ; and these, especially the last, are considered crimes of 
such a dye as to render expiation indispensable to prevent the loss of caste ! 

“That highness of caste or respectability of family forms no bar to their vicious 
propensities, is too well known. In our jails are to be found those of both, in full 
as high a degree as any of our Sepoys can pretend to. Nay, do not the greatest 
and wealthiest Zemindars and Ilajahs even encourage and paiticipate in the 
benefits attending the commission of those crimes ? Such undoubtedly is the 
present state of morality in Hindosian. Yet, forsooth ! it is imagined that put- 
ting a red coat on one of these men at once, like Harlequin’s wand, changes his 
very nature, and renders him a good, an honest, and an honourable man 1 
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“ Our Native Coaimissioued and Non-Commissioned Officers are not to be 
depended upon, 3'et those generallv in the situation of Havildars-Major, and 
Pay Havildars have a vast deal too much, influence; tliey aro mostly smait, 
intelligent men, and save Ofliceis a great deal of trouble. 

Our Native Commissioned and Non-Commissioned Officers might, doubtless, 
be rendeied veiy considerably better than they are, if more latitude were allowed 
in the selection of men for promotion, not only in the first instance of Sepoys, 
but ill every step of the ladder up to the very top Nothing is more common 
than for men who were good Scpojs to luinout badNon Commissioned Officers, 
or for those arrived at the rank of Jemadar, who have previously conducted 
tliemselves well, to prove that they only did so fiom fear of punishment, but 
that now as Commissioned Officers, having little apprehension of that (as a 
reprimand, however severe, is no punishment at all to them), or of being passed 
over in promotion, winch they are well aware their Commanding Officer 
cannot do unless they afford him some ove^t acc, and of going this length they 
are of course careful, to become woithless, good-for-nothing fellows. 

‘‘ Many Officers, even old ones, who have been much absent from their Regi- 
ments on Staff employ, do not properly understand our Sepoys ; they have much 
too high an opinion of them, and aio too apt to suppose, from their apparent 
quietness, and the little tiouhle they give, that stiictness of internal arrange- 
ment, or any severity in discipline or punishment, is quite unnecessary. With 
such Officeis duty goes on easih’, because, in fact, orders aio not attended 
to, ever} thing that possibly can oe is concealed, and what is not is so repre- 
sented as to make it appear the good, the innocent Jacks /‘whose word they 
implicitly credit I) are not to blame. Thus, whilst in reality t!,e core is rotten 
the surface continuing (as in Native Corps, under such roanugement, it always 
will) to wear a healthy appearance, (they remain contented ; they hear every 
day that all is suh nchd (all right), and they pride themselves on the excellence 
of their own management and the goodnesss ot their Corps in which a Court- 
Martial had not been held for a j'car past, wliercas, on the other hand, in 
another Corps at the same station perhaps theie have been seveial during that 
time. 

“The latter Corps is, however, in all probability commanded by an old, ex- 
peiioiiced, practical Officer, who well understands the character of his men, and 
whose consequent greater stiictness rendeisit dangeious and difficult to conceal, 
what m the Corps commanded as I have lust desciibed is never known. The 
real &ia{e of the latter Regiment is undoubtedly, however, superior in all 
respects Unfoitunatelv, such Officers as really take pains and closely super- 
intend the discipline of their Coips, hut too fieqnently meet ivith no encourage- 
ment, and have the mortification of finding that their zealous exertions are not 
only not appreciated, but actually condemned ; whilst those of the former 
stamp, good, easy, indolent men, Aiho give no trouble, are lauded and held up 
as examples. 

“The truth is, the apparent quiet ordeily conduct of our Sepoy (for it is onh/ 
epparenf, they being in reality the greatest and most cruel tjwants and ex- 
tortioners on earth to all those whom thej” dare to bully, such as bazaar people, 
villngers, &c., who rarely complain, for fear of not being able to prove tbeir 
complaint, and having, as not seldom happens, the tables turned on them, and 
from appiebension also ot the other Sepoys, the comrades of the one complained 
against, who, they but too well know, will never leave them alone till they have 
ruined them, burning their houses at night, &o , fee.), and the little trouble 
they consequently give, from complaints being, troni the above causes, but 
seldom made against them, together with their extreme cringing servility to 
Officers in power, induces many old Officers commanding Regiments, and "still 
more in the situations of Staff or General Officers and Brigadiers, to forget their 
real characters^ and to treat them in a manner they but ill deserve.” 

This full and truthful exposition of the character of the Native 
goMier was echoed and applauded by many other Military writers 
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at tlie time— indeed, not one came forward to contradict it on 
a single point. Others, of even greater experience than the writer 
of tliG foregoing sketch, adopted a prophetic tone, and without 
having read the warning evidence of the General OlHcers and civilians 
quoted, above (for it had hardly reached India), gave expression 
to their sentiments in powerful articles, of which the following is at 
once an abstract and an extract. The writer was at the time a 
Major in command of his Corps : — 

“ The danger we have to dtead is not so much from the effects of a disciplined 
Force, nor from the open attacks of a powerful antagonist, as from the secret 
and unseen designs of an hisidioits enemij to imdermine our authoriti/ over 
our Troops, 

No people were ever more peculiarly situated than the British in India. Oar 
rise and establishment is an anomaly in the order of all Governments ; entering 
the country as mercantile adventurers, obtaining from the Native Princes, as a 
favour, a few mercantile privileges, and purchasing at an enormous cost land 
sufBcientto establish a factory for the storehouses of our tiaffio; enduiing with 
submission the supercilious insults of the natives, flourishing in spite of frau- 
dulence and oppression^ at onetime reduced to the most abject 'misery, and 
rising again to greater importance from our very misfortunes ; we, notwith- 
standing our endeavours to repress our conquest, became the ruleis of a terri- 
tory scarcely inferior in magnitude to any kingdom in Europe , and at length 
were obliged to assume the situation of Lord Pai amount of India, and the 
conservators of the peace of the empire. The attention of the surioundmg 
nations is now fixed upon our actions ; they watch them ivitli a hawlikc-keen- 
ness, and duly wait an opportunity to attempt to hurl us headlong from the 
pinnacle on which we are balanced. We may search through the annals of 
all ages, and shall not be able to find a people who hare been situated like 
ourselves. Other nations have before them the history of the whole world, from 
which they draw lessons of experience, and learn to avoid the errois their pre- 
decessors had fallen into ; but the British have nothing but their foresight to 
be their guide. We have been aided in our lise by the empiie of opinion; it 
will probably enable'us, for sometime longer to maintain our ascendancy, tut it 
mustat last fail as the mmds of the native population tec ome enlightened^ 
and then the only hold tee shall have on the country must he an affection 
for our G-overnmenf, The faith of our Native Troops will then appear of im^ 
portancef though noio it is deemed of little consequence. The history of 
India is filled with instances of the defection of Troops at most critical moments, 
when a single engagement has involved the fate of a piincipality or a kingdom, 
and though we have hitherto possessed stronger influence over our (Soldiers than 
any native authority has ever acquired over theirs, we shall in future have to 
maintain it by a system which must be superior to bribes, and every species of 
treachery that may be employed to seduce our Sepoj s from their allegiance/’ 

Various reasons were assigned in 1833 and 1834 for the state of 
the Army by the Begimental OiHcers. Some spoke of the objection- 
able practice of sending away large Detachments as treasure 
escorts which interfered with the drill and economy of a Corps 
— others denounced the Bccruiting system, urging the exclusion 
of low caste Soldiers, because they operated as a bar to the enlist- 
ment of Brahmins — and not a few contended for the exclusion of 
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Brahmins because of their mischievous propensities^ and their 
refusal to go across seas in the fulfilment of their duty. The 
majority held the latter view, but it was allowed to be exceed- 
ingly difficult to keep out the Brahmins. They had a habit of 
changing their names and entering as Bajpoots, taking care that 
their real oaste should not be Icnown until they had acquired a firm 
footing in the Eegiment. 

The condition in which Lord William Bentinck found the 
Native Army when ho became Commander-in-Chief, as well as 
Governor-General, induced him to give his attention to remedial 
measures. It entered into his head that the practice of flogging, 
which certain chicken-hearted and mistaken people in England had 
began to condemn as brutal and unworthy of the nation, operated 
as a bar to the enlistment of the respectable classes of natives. 
It was an erroneous idea, but having once taken possession of the mind 
of a somewhat obstinate statesman, it was not easily cffiaceable. 
Before, however, he could venture upon so radical a change in the 
system of punishments, he considered it proper, delicate and politic, 
to invite the opinions of the most experienced Officers jxi the Ser- 
vice as to the expediency of the measure he contemplated. Ac- 
cordingly the expression of opinion was foimaliy invited, and the 
result was an unequivocal declaration of the sentiments of the Officers 
that it would be most unwise to abrogate the punishment. 

In the face of these deliberately recorded sentiments, the more 
honest that the writers knew them to be opposed to tlie Governor 
General’s views, Lord W. Bentinck, aided and abetted by obse- 
quious and, in this particular, ignorant members of his Coxmcil, 
abolished flogging with a stroke of his pen. And what was the 
substitute furnished ? Discharge from the Service ! Lord William 
argued that men would hesitate to commit crimes which involved 
the forfeiture of pay and pensions, with all the respect attendant 
upon good and prolonged service, and that therefore dismissal 
was a severer penalty than corporal punishment. It was the 
great error of his Military administration. The sole eflbct of the 
humanitarianism of the Governor General was to make the Sepoy 
more danng, indifferent and insubordinate ! Erom the declarations 
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of experienced Officers, published in 1835, it was evident that the 
Service was going to pieces. One of them wrote — 

The growing- spirit (for it has yet by no means come to maturity) evinced 
bj our Native Soldiery of late is really alarming, and will, unquestionably, un 
less timeously checked, cause Government and Army Head Quarters to repent 
the unwise s 3 '’stem pursued of late— that inconceivably infatuated system of ren- 
dering European Eegimental Officers, on whom, in fact, everything depends, 
contemptible in the eyes of their own men \ 

“ Not only is corporal punishment abolished without any ofher being substituted 
—and none other equally efficacious can be substituted for Native Troops— 
hut Officers are deprived of the very power of confirming their own Couits- 
Martial ; and, as if this were not enough to ruin any Army, every petition is listened 
to, and from their being generally successfully listened to, our Native Soldiers 
are encouraged in this practice to an extent which none hut those com- 
manding Corps can have any idea of; whilst men brought to trial before Military 
tribunals, whether general or of an infeilor description, so frequently escape 
punishment by the tedious petty forms which have now taken such strong 
root in them, or by the stupidity, unfituess, or undue partiality of the Native 
Officers composing those Courts (in which, too, they, the Native Officers, are 
encouraged, by never being found fault with), that all fear is fast disappearing 
from the minds of our Native Troops. 

“What is already the consequence? Ho we not now continually hoar of mwr- 
ders hy our Sepoys ? This in the 9th Regiment Bengal Native Infantry 
is the third or fourth within the last two or three months committed upon Na- 
tive Commissioned or Non-Commissioned Officeis, to say nothing of any that 
have been perpetrated on camp followers, and of Regiments behaving ill— 
were there not two or three instances only this last cold weather ? Is it wonder- 
ful ^ What punishment has been inflicted on any Regiment ? And as for 
individual oases, do not the evildoers, or a portmu of them at least, invariably 
escape punishment ? For what punishment is dismissal ^ Many, however, 
even escape from this ! 

“In former times Regiments were severely visited for any evildeeds or mani- 
festations of bad spirit ; an entire Company was discharged the Service, and 
of the rest, every tenth man was sent about his business. Now nothing is 
done.. Legal proof of the criminality of each individual is required, which, 
in such cases, never can be found, concealment in Native Regiments of any 
crime being easy to a degree beyond belief of those not intimately acquainted 
with our Native Soldiery. 

“Formerly, moreover, Commanding Officers could guard against such things, 
and did so, by the discharge from the Seiwiee of all had or suspected charac- 
ters; now no such power exists. In an Army like this, considering the 
character and nature of the men of winch it is composed, and the facility with 
which crimes are concealed, as well as the plenty of good recruits to be got, such 
a power ought to exist, and to be vested in every Officer Commanding a Native 
Regiment. 

“ If the rumour (for at present it is nothing more, though firmly believed) 
that this unfortunate Pay Havildar, of the 4th Company 9th Native Infantry, 
was murdered, in revenge, by these men, on account of their having been 
passed over in promotion, and that they had proposed to serve the European 
Officer commanding their Company in the same way on the very night of the 
day on which they were, fortunately— by being found out— prevented, be true, 
nothing more need he said of the growing spirit of insuhordination^ or 
of the unhappy sys'sm hy toMch it has been engender ed^ for it certainly 
is a new one with the 8epoys of this Presidency, and one of which, when their 
Officers had more power, and were upheld in their authority, they never even 
dreamed ! We have arrived at a fine pass certainly, when our men them- 
selves, and not their Officers, are to be judges of their own qualifications for 
promotion ! In no Army in the world is promotion to the Non-Commissioned 
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ranks suffered to go by seniority ; and in no Army in tlie world is there such a 
necessity for good men in the ranks as in ours. More depends on them in the 
Native than in any other Army ; and yet, even more — much more- 

attention is already paid to the* claims of seniority in this than in any other ; too 
much so, by a vast deal, as the qualifications and conduct of our Native Com- 
missioned and Non-Oomraissioiied ranks, especially when absent from under 
the immediate eye of the European Officers, already but too sufficiently prove. 

” Were this point of promotion by seniority ever to be conceded to our Native 
Soldiers, there would then, indeed, be an end to everything, and the little 
good that now smvives the iniudicious system so long pursued by Government 
and Army Head Quaitcrs, would then vanish at once. Our Non-Commissioned 
and Native Commissioned ranks would then, in good truth, be utterly valueless. 
The only hold we now have on them, and which induces, generally speaking, 
our o/d Sepoys to behave themselves properly, is the fear of not” being pro- 
moted, and the fear of being superseded is the onl?/ hold we have on our Non- 
Commissioned and Native Commissioned ranks, and that even, as is well 
known, keeps them but very indiflPerently good. Take this away, and this Army 
would soon become a curse, instead of a blessing, on the country. 

Unless, however, more authority is vested in Officers commanding Eegiments 
than now is, and moresuppoit afforded them in the exercise of their power, as 
well as more certain and severe punishment inflicted on those who commit 
crimes, our Native Commissioned and Non-Commissioned Officers will, ere long, 
it is to be apprehended, be deterred, through fear, from bringing even the 
little which they now do of the conduct of men to their European Officers* 
knowledge ; and thus, probabhj numbers of tery undeserving men will get 
promoted ! 

^‘Even those Commanding Officers who aio .not themselves in the habit of 
passing over in promoting their men, will, no doubt, admit that, like corporal 
punishment, it would be a serious evil to let them know that they did not possess 
the power of doing so ; for so long as they are aware that such a power is vested 
in their Commanding Officers, they will, to a certain extent, avoid behaving 
very ill— in the same manner that they avoided committing such acts as would 
lead to a Court-Martial, when, they knew their Commanding Officers could 
carry the sentence and that one of corporal infliction moreover, into effect. 
There are few Commanding Officers who really take any interest in their Eegi- 
ments who do not occasionally pass men of all ranks over, and if it were not 
for fear of not being supported, would do so to a greater extent ; and pity it is 
that any should be deterred ! 

“ Our men have the practice of calling promotion their that is— their 

right ! which it is not, and never was”. This ill- omened practice should be 
discontinued in the highest quarters, and the men should he given to under- 
stand that they misapply the term, and that those only who are deemed fit 
and deserving from character and qualifications, by their Commanding Offi- 
cers, will ever he promoted. At present it is a common idea amongst them 
that promotion by seniority is ordered by Government, but that their ownEegi- 
mental Officers won’t attend to it. 

No Army can get on properly on the system now pursued with this ; im- 
munity from punishment, and license, will render our “ gentle Hindoos” worse 
than even Europeans. 

'•^Lei Gomnment, therefore, consider and lewaref 
A few weeks subsequently anotker communication appeared from 
the pen of an Officer now no more, wko was considered one of the 
best Commanding Officers, as lie had been one of the best of Ad- 
jutants. He wrote : — 

“ Hardly a week now elapses without our hearing of some outrage, committed 
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by ow once o> dcfly and, well-leTict/oed Sepoys, of a nature that used formerly 
seldom or never to be perpetrated, --pretty plainly indicating that the present 
mode of administering the affairs of this Army is not suited to the habits 
and character of the ITative Soldiery of this Presidency. It behoves us, before 
it be too late, to reflect seriously on the subject, and endeavour to correct 
the system, or such parts of it as nave this injurious tendency on the discipline 
and consequent happiness of our Native Army. 

“ To do this effectually, it 'will be necessary to compare the present with 
the past times—those times 'when our Sepoys loere orderiy and well behaved, 
looked up with affection and respect to their European Officers, and evinced 
no such symptoms of discontent, disobedience and litigation, if not even worse 
feelings, as they so unhappily now but too frequently do. 

“Thirty years ago, when I first commenced my Military career amongst them, 
they were in no one respect, so far as government is concerned, so well off as 
now. They had no subadar major, nor colour havildars; they were not well 
provided with clothing ; their duties were severer, both in cantonments— for 
they then took dll the civil .duties, jail guards, civilian’s personal guards, &c. 
— and out of them, for there were many more, treasure and other escorts, bekdes 
eternal detachments out on actual service of one kind or other; there was 
less leave of absence granted ; they were not so well and comfortably provided 
with guard rooms ; jemadars were not so well paid, and small parties that now, 
when marching, are allowed tents, used not" then so generally to get them. 
When in large camps they were not, as now by the Commissariat they are, so 
well supplied with grain. Por proof of this look back to Lord Lake’s day— to 
the first siege of Bhurtpore, for example. In those times they had to pay for 
many little articles of equipment, such as hi east plates, havildars* sashes, &c., 
that they are now no longer charged with. The half-mounting system was 
much worse, and a vast deal more expensive to them than now, each man 
having had to pay five rupees per annum, of which, ecemvith Command- 

ing Officers, they never got: more than the value of one half! And they were 
sometimes cut another rupee or two in addition for some articles, such as 
knapsack, &c , which the Commanding Officer considered they wanted. They 
had hospital stoppages to pay, and which, on account of the malingerers, they 
ought to pay again ; were liable at any moment to be discharged from the 
Service by the Officer commanding the Eegiment, with whom this power 
rested ; and had to perform in many Eegiments at least ; for this then, like now, 
depended in a ^eat measure on the Commanding Officer ; much more parade 
duties— many Corps I could name that used to be out daily, and some twice a 
day, all the year round. 

“ They were subject to raitaning at the will and pleasure of the Officer 
commanding the parade, and of the Drill Instructor when at drill. They were 
promoted solely at the pleasure of the Commandant, many of whom neither paid 
attention to roll, or the recommendation of the Officer commanding the Com- 
pany ; and some there were who even sold itj And last, not least, they were 
subject to corporal punishment with the oat-o’ninetails. Courts-Martial then 
were, as they always ought to be, confirmed by the authority which convened 
them, and were not even afterwards sent for the inspection of the General 
Officer commanding the Divisions, and had besides an almost unlimited power of 
sentence. Officers commanding Eegiments or Detachments had, in fact, almost 
supreme authority iu their Ee^ments or Detachments. Tet were the feeling 
and conduct of our men very different from, and far superior to, what they now 
are ; though now their situation has, in every particular, been entirely changed 
and in some points, such as the half mounting, for the better ; hut in others* 
evidently, as their conduct shows (the alterations having been unsuited to the 
native character) have been worse. 

“Thereisnothingmore true than that legislators, in framing laws, should 
have a due regard to the peculiar habits, customs, and national character of the 
people for whom those laws are intended. Yet this is a consideration for 
which the English, above aU other civilised countries, seem to have no regard. 
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%h&y imm^Uy endeavour to assimilate tke laws of all countries, in opposition 
^ all oistaoles of i^atjonal character, degree of civilisation, &c„ to their own *, 
and to this unfortunate, this most impolitic, propensity may, I think, finnly 
ha attributed the pres&nt u^vhappy state of this Army ; the laws and regula- 
tions for which have been assimilatod too closely to those for the British Euro- 
pean one, and, indeed, in some most essential points— such as corporal punish- 
ment and checks upon authority — even carried to a degree suited to a state of 
^vilisation beyond that of the English Soldier, and consequently most par- 
ticularly ill adapted to onr men/' 

SuGh. eammuniGations could be multiplied to a great extent, but we 
must pass on to the year 1836. 

During the whole of the years 1836 and 1837, the state of the 
Bengal Army was pitiable. Everything was wrong or wont wrong. 
The lieeruiting was badly managed. The duty was generally en- 
trusted to a native Non-Oommissioned Officer, who, if he did not 
make a job of it, in managing the subsistence money, was not a 
class of person under whom the more respectable villagers were 
very desirous of placing themselves. Too many men were drawn 
from Oud^ i the country was enriched by the sums carried from tho 
BriMsh provinces by Sepoys and spent there by them when on fur- 
lough, and the kingdom furnished to deserters a certain refuge from 
punishment, The system of seniority, irrespective of merit, was 
obstinately continued as the rule of promotion to native Commis- 
sioned yank. Persevenng in the determination to centralize all 
power in the Governor General or the Commander-in-Chiof, the 
Commanding Officers were deprived of their Guards, — ^and further to 
pet the Sepoy, and attach him to tho Service, hospital stojipages 
were abolished. All this was of little avail. It was diametrically 
Opposed to the old principle of command, which made the Sepoy 
dependant on Ms immediate leader. Besides, it was attended by 
several countervailing circumstances of great weight in alienating 
the loyalty or exciting the disadection of the Sepoy. Although in- 
dividually well treated, he could not be unaware of the dislike 
to the British rule which had been gaining strength among the 
people, “He heard,” wrote Mr. Shore, “of the over taxation of 
his village land ; of the sale of some family property to enable his 
relatives to pay the rent j and of the confiscation of the rent free 
land of some poor old Brahmin whom he had, since his childhood, 
r^erenced as a spiritual guide. These and other causes acted upon 
him w upon the re^t of the population, and his dislike to the Service 
was iuoraased by a breach of faith of which the Government was 
guilty, in reducing the pensions which some old invalid Sepoys had 
been enjoying for some years,” 
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In elucidation of tlie state to wMcb. tlie Army had been reduced 
by the combined action of all the circumstances to ■which re* 
ference has been made^ it may be mentioned that sleeping upon their 
posts became an everyday crime among the Sepoys, and quittin g 
their arms while on sentry was by no means unusual. On one oc- 
casion (in 1836) when the Havildar (Serjeant) visited his guard 
and found a man in this lax condition he received, in answer to his 
reproof, a threat that he should be stabbed by the fixed bayonet, 
which the offender placed against his breast. And the Sepoy was 
— simply discharged t But this was by no means the worst case. 
The impunity of crime made murder or the attempt at murder 
frequent. Ensign Blenkinsop, of the 34th Regiment Native In- 
fantry, was assassinated by a Trooper for ordering him some extra 
drill in punishment of his insolent and insubordinate conduct. Sub- 
sequently a Subadar Major was murdered on parade, and as his 
assassin was led to prison between one and two hundred of the 
Privates turned out to crown him with flowers ! In 1837 there was 
another homicide, and in 1838 violent attempts at murder were 
made by men in the 11th and 25th Regiments of Bengal Native 
Infantiy. The Sepoy of the 11th who first fired at his Oificer, and 
then made an effort to run him through, was tried and sentenced to 
be shot, but hiS comrades of the fixing party (and it was difiicult 
to get one together 1) would not aim at him — they fired over his 
head, so that the duty of blowing out his brains devolved on 
the Provost Sejjeant. 

The expedition to Affghanistan again brought out the mercenary 
spirit of the Sepoy. He mutinied for extra allowances — and ob- 
tained them ! {vide Memoirs of Sir W. NoTT.) The Government 
was completely at the mercy of its Native Army. But foreign war- 
fare gave the authorities a respite. The Sepoy, like the French 
Soldier, must be actively employed — ^hemust not have time to think 
of grievances or indulge in freaks of independence. Accordingly 
for some years he behaved comparatively well — fought gallantly 
with Affghans, Khyberries, and Beloochees, and earned medals 
for Ms breast and honourable iascriptions upon his Regimental 
colors. 

Scinde was conquered in 1843 — peace ensued — and in 1844 there 
were more mutinies on the old score, extra pay. 
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“ For some ■weeks,” writes tie Calcutta Review (Aug., 1844), “four 
or flTeEegiments were in a state of actual revolt j and the flames of 
mutiny wore only smothered by liberal promises of all that the mu- 
tineers had demanded.” The Commander-in-Chief of the day, 
without Waiting for the decision of the Government, took upon 
himself to grant the desired pay and pension. « * « Another 

mutiny was the result. “ Young Egypt ” (Seinde) witnessed tho 
sad spectacle of British Troops pelting their Officers on parade— 
“ and,” adds the Reviewer prophetically, “ there is too much 
reason to believe that we have not yet seen the full extent of the 
calamity— a calamity which may yet throw into the shade the mas 
saore in the Cabul passes.” 

In 1845 it was found necessary to restore corporal punishment. 
The advisability of the measure had been rendered but too ap- 
parent for some time pre-riously, and nothing but the fear of 
producing a commotion by returning to the usage had held the 
hands of the Government. The revival of the lash was, however, 
received with apathy by the Native Army, and it now continues 
a standing punishment. It is inconceivable that it ever should have 
been otherwise. The subordination of Soldiers is maintained by two 
'diings ^the hope of reward, and the fear of punishment. There 
was little enough of the latter in the Indian Army— the support 
of discipline fell entirely upon the latter. It may be a harsh 
policy to govern by fear, but, without fear, how could the nu- 
merous joints and movements composing an Army ever bp kept in 
anything like order and regularity ? Amongst so many, some must 
be bad, and, alas ! for poor human nature, those few must be con- 
troled either by the apprehension of bodfly pam foUo-wing their 
misdeeds, or of witnessing the actual infliction of it upon others. 
We would wish, if it were possible, to abolish all severe p utiiaT. - 
mm.\a-ea.peines fortes et dures, if we could think such a procedure 
would tend in the slightest degree to the advancement of social 
order and the decrease of crime. We should amazingly hke a 
rule of kindness; but looking at the variety of characters with 
which a Commander-in-Chief has to deal, -that some are but a few 
degrees removed from the dispositions of the brute creation, and 
that they, without corrective power, would run riot in licentious- 
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ness, and tliat all the efforts of kindliness in the world would neve^. 
bring them, to a proper line of conduct, we must consider that the 
abilifcy to inflict corporal punishment must be possessed, or disci" 
pline would soon fall to pieces as a rope of sand. 

In 1845 came the war with the Punjaub, which lasted, with a slight 
interval, for two or three years. It was a popular war, for the 
Hindoos and Mahomedans equally disliked the Sikhs, who were 
the wanton aggressors in the contest. Ho sooner, however, was 
the Punjaub conquered and measures taken to occupy it with 
regular Troops, than the old craving after the rupees revived. 

he Sepoy would not see the distinction between crossing a foreign 
frontier to make war, which entitled him to extra batta, and entering 
upon acquired territory which retained a peace establishment. 

In the year 1846, when H.M.’s 39th Poot, the 1st, 66th, and 23rd 
Regiments Native Infantry, were stationed at Dinapore, a con^ 
spiracy was discovered to murder the 39th, in which the 1st, or GilUs 
liu pultun the chief agents. A wealthy banker in Patna, a Ma- 
homedan, was concerned, and was to have provided the money for 
the Sepoys. A Beesty, or water-carrier,* belonging to the lines of the 
Regiment, brought money from the banker, and on his arrival took it 
to two native Officers Brahmins, who immediately went and informed 
the Commanding Officer of what was going on. The Commanding 
Officer instantly communicated with the civil authorities in 
Patna. The Regimental Moulvee, Pundit, and a Jemadar of 
the Grenadier Company were placed in arrest. The Moulvee 
was retained as Queen’s evidence ; the other two were tried 
by a General Court-Martial, and were sentenced to be dismissed 
the Service or to imprisonment ; but the Court was ordered to revise 
ts proceedings. The offenders were then sentenced to be hanged, 
but were pardoned by the Commander-in-Chief, and turned out of 
cantonments after the parade, promulgating their trial and sentence. 
The plan of massacre was similar to that which has been earned out 
lately. It was to have commenced whilst the 39th Poot were at 
church, in the square at Dinapore, with their side-arms, on a Sunday, 
Shortly after this, one of the Native Officers, who informed the 
Commanding Officer of the conspiracy, and who was a very intel- 
ligent man and had enlisted in Lord Laiie’s time, stated that the 


* He afterwards mysteriously disappeared. 



impression was general that in ten years this very scheme ’would 
be carried out. He said there would be such a “ tumashu ” in Hin- 
dostan as we had no idea of, and that “ tlx& Co7npm]/s Haj ” (or 
Eule) would be at an end in 1857, when we should have governed 
the country lOO years ! 

In 1819 and 1850 the mutinous spirit was rife — ^twenty-four 
Regiments wore prepared simultaneously to explode. The strong 
hand of Sir Chaules Napier, and the aid he received from Sir 
CoLij^ Campbell, prevented the catastrophe, but not until the 66th 
Bengal Native Infantry was disbanded and its colors given to a 
Corps of Goorkhas. 

The periodical literature of 1850, like that of 1883-38 resumed 
the note of warning. Sir Henry Russell, as Civis of the Times, 
Colonel Hodgson, the writers in the Cakixtta Teview, and the 
Indian papers generally, strenuously urged attention to the alarming 
condition of the Army, 

Sir Henry Russell predicted that an explosion would take 
place without the slightest warning.’^ He knew the Army was 
composed of the most combustible materials, and that a very slight 
ground of political discontent would act upon it instantaneously. 
Colonel Hodgson, in alluding to the idleness incidental to a state 
of peace, pointed out that Soldiers unemployed were contracting 
habits of a dangerous character and imagining serious grievances, 

the usual forerunners of disaffection and conspiracy,” and he 
hinted at the probable consequences of legionary violence That 
which had been raised by the surpassing toil of a century might be 
thrown down in one day.’’ All this passed unheeded by the Marquis 
of Halhousie, who had become Governor General of India* See 
the result I In 1852 a fresh war broke out with Burmah. The 
38th Native Infantry refused to march. They demanded more |»y* 
Lord Dalhousie succumbed. 

Hostility to the ruling powers and utter indifference continued 
after this to mark the feelings of the Sepoys. The/aa7«> descensus 
was iUustrated in the rapid progress of indiscipline. Officers who 
went away on furloUgh in 1853 scarcely knew their Regiments again 
when they returned in 1856, so quick and fatal had been the conse- 
queacci of a prolonged leisure. At a Court of Enquiry held in April 



last into the temper and feelings of the Sepoys of the 34th Bengal 
Native Infantry, Captain Aubert answered, when asked his opinion 
of them 

For the last six weeks I have not been in the performance of HegimOTtal 
duty, and therefore cannot speak as to the present state of feeling and 
temper; hut between May last year {yrhon I returned from furlough), and 
the date of my entering upon my appointment at this station, I had observed a 
great want of respect on the part of the men towards their European Officers. 
For instance, I frequently noticed, when I went to the lines on duty, and in 
uniform, that the men did not stand up and salute me ; a mark of disrespect 
for which I punished the men of my own Company, and reported those of other 
Companies. Again, when the Regiment was coming down by water, in 
October and November last year, we encountered a severe gale in which 
three boats were wrecked, but not a single Sepoy came forward voluntarily to 
assist the European Officers in getting their boats out of dan^r. And, likewise, 
when the mens’ boats came into collision with those of the Officers’ the Sepoys, 
who were seated above and looking on, never lent a hand to save tneir Officers’ 
boats from being damaged. In short, from all I have observed, I do not consider 
that the feeling and temper of the Native Officers and men are what they ought 
to be, and I am confirmed in this opinion by what I witnessed upon the evening 
of the 29th of March, after Lieutenant Baugh was cut down. On that occasion 
I saw numbers of the men of all Companies collected and passively looking on, 
and when I taxed them with cowardice in having allowed an Officer of their 
own Regiment to be cut down in broad daylight, within fifty yards of where 
they were standing, not one of them attempted any explanation ; but they all 
seemed to regard the charge as a frivolous one, and some of them even laughed 
at it. 

Suppose you were now ordered to accompany your Regiment on field-service, 
would you do so in full reliance on their loyalty and good conduct ?— A. I would 
not. 

And Ensign Ohamier, the interpreter of the Corps, said, in reply to the 
query, ‘‘What is jour opinion of the present state of feeling and temper 
amongst the Native Officers and men of the 34th Regiment Native Infantry V* 
— “ It is bad. 1 have observed that the Native Officers and men are generally 
disrespectful towards their European Officers. An instance of the sort happened 
to myself only a fortnight ago. The Subadar Major attended at my Quarters, 
for the purpose of being examined as to his knowledge of readi^ and writing, 
preparatory to being sent in command of the Government-house Guard, Calcutta* 
I gave him a chair, and treated him with all courtesy. As he sat down, he 
removed his turban from his head ; when I desired him to replace his puggree, 
and pointed out to him the impropriety of his conduct, he neither attempted 
to excuse himself nor to apologise. This circumstance occurred on the day on 
which Lieutenant Baugh was wounded. Again, on the same day, when pa«fflittg 
the Quarter Guard, the Jemadar commanding it saluted me, but neglected to 
put on his cap (he being in uniform) : and shortly afterwards when I re-passed 
the Guard, he repeated the salute in the same manner, although, on both occa- 
sions, he was standing close by his cot upon which his cap was lying. 

It is not necessary to adduce another instance to render it 
manifest that the Bengal Army was, in 1856, ripe for mutiny upon 
the grandest scale. It is inconceivable how, with so many examples 
before them of the frail tenure by which the loyalty and fidelity 
of the Sepoy were held, the East India Company’s Government 
should have persevered in the mistaken system of organisation 
against which so many experienced OfiScers had continually pro- 
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tested any time during tlie previous thirty years. There vras not 
reason why twenty to thirty Officers should not hare he on kept 
continually with their Regiments, interesting iheinselves about 
the men, and gaming an ascendancy over their affections. If the 
demands for European agency in the superintendence of public 
works, the breeding of horses for the Cavalry, the performance of 
police duties, the survey of the country, &c., had been so consi- 
derably beyond the immediate means of supply, it was the duty of 
the Government to have sent to England for suitable persons, 
supposing that there were no candidates for uncovenanted employ- 
ment upon the spot. There are thousands of young men in this 
country whose education peculiarly fits them for the offices to which 
I have referred. Robust young farmers, practical veterinarians, 
civil engineers, surveyors, and youth of no particular calling, but 
with an aptitude for any, demanding intelligence and physical 
power, abound in England, and could be tempted to India by mode- 
rate salaries. The Government had no right to oppose its insane 
and antiquated anti]iathy to interlopers to the interests of such 
an institution as the Army, on which hung the safety of the Empire. 
But it was not so much prejudice, we suspect, as patronage, which 
stood m the way of any effort to seek for civil employes without 
denuding the Regiments of their moral strength. Men have not 
hitherto sought Cadetships that their sons, nephews, or oteges of 
any kind, might pursue a respectable Regimental career. The Staff 
and the civil branch have been made the chief objects of every 
young Soldier’s ambition from the hour of his entry into the Service. 
Hence a neglect of those studies and pursuits which are requisite 
to the formation of the good Regimental Officer. The system has 
had a doubly injurious effect. It has made the Officer, who would 
have been effective Regimentally, indifferent to his profession, and it 
has altogether drawn away, for other purposes, the men who had 
some pretensions to efficiency. 

The second ^‘instance” of the neglect of sagacious counsel of 
which the Company's Government has been guilty, consists in the 
teduction of the European Force. There were not more British 
Regiments in India in the beginning of 1857 than there were in 
1835, although the acquired territory, during the intermediate 
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period, had been immensely enlarged. We had annexed Oude, 
Nagpore, Scinde, Sattarah, Coorg,^ &c-, witliin the limits of the 
Sutlej , and had trusted for their protection and internal tranquillity 
almost entirely to an augmentation of the native Irregular Troops. 
Kurnaul, Cawnpore, Berhamporc, Hazareebaugh — which had once 
been stations for European Tooops, were altogether stripped of them 
that the Punjaub and the frontier might bo strengthened. There 
were in all India twenty to thirty Queen^s Regiments, averaging 
20,000 bayonets, and 250,000 Sepoys, Regular and Irregular ; that 
is, about one Emopean Regiment (including the Company’s Infantry) 
to thirteen IS’ativc Corps. There should have been one European 
Regiment to every four Native Regiments. In computing the 
number of Europeans required to co-operate with the Natives the 
importance of having them to check and control that branch of the 
Service was altogether torgotten. Injurious as wms the difference 
of strength, in that point of view, it became worse when war broke 
out beyond the frontier, and Troops had to be dispatched to Persia, 
Burmah, China, &c., inasmuch as the disx)roportion was exceeded. 
When the mutiny burst forth the 64th and 78th Highlanders, and 
the 29th Foot, were away from India; and a year or so previously 
the 10th Hussars and 12 th Lancers had been sent to the Crimea, 
The chief ground on which the East India Company have resisted 
the increase of the European strength in India has been that of 
expense. But that this was a short-sighted economy must be obvious 
to every one who considers that a corresponding reduction in the 
native strength might at any time have been made with an aug- 
mentation of increased efficiency, and a reduction of the danger 
attendant upon the employment of a large body of disaffected Sepoys. 

The third » count of the indictment’^ embraces the enlistment of 
Sepoys of the Brahmin caste. An opinion had frequently been 
expressed by the Officers most competent to arrive at a correct judg- 
ment that it was impolitic to engage Brahmins. They arc un- 
doubtedly the most Soldier-like of the Sepoys in appearance, cut a 
better figure upon parade than the others, and wore never wanting 
in bravery in perilous moments. But their influence over the rest 
of the men was » much too great.” So late as February, 1853, tliat 
experienced Soldier, General Sir Willoughby Co'tto??, who had 



served with the Madras Army, led Bengal Divisions in the field, and 
finally commanded the Bombay Army, said to the House of Com- 
mons^ Committee — I had a very strong feeling that I never wonld 
enlist what they call a high-caste Brahmin ; his influence over the 
other men is so very great, I do not think they are desirable men 
in tho ranks.” And in answer to the question, Did not the Officers 
of the Bengal Army wish to have, if possible, the highest class 
Brahmins?” Sir WiLLotroHEY replied-— On the contrary, I can 
give you an instance. A very distinguished Officer of the Bengal 
Army has often told me that if he had the power of determining it, 
he would not have a Brahmin in his Bcgiment.” Yet in opposition 
to such sentiments — which were hut the echo of opinions frequently 
expressed for many years previously hy Regimental Officers — the 
recruiting of Brahmins was persevered in and countenanced to 
such an extent that from aretrnm which we lately obtained through 
the courtesy of an East India Director, we find that in ten Regiments 
of the Bengal Army, at the close of last year, there were not fewer 
than 700, and in some instances upwards of 800 Brahmins and 
Rajpoots in every Regiment, the remaining 350 being in the propor- 
tion of one-half Mussulmans and the remainder Hindoos of inferior 
castes* A similar proportion was to be found in any ten Bombay 
Regiments. But in the Madras Army, which has been the most 
faithful to its salt in the recent struggle, there have not been as 
many as sixty Brahmins and Rajpoots in any one Corps ! 

Twenty years ago the Brahmin Sepoy was thus spoken of in the 
Indian Military periodical to which we have referred 

“ The next point in Recruiting I would wish to call attention to 
is, the caste of men fitting and unfitting for the Army. The fittest 
men are the Mussulmans, Rajpoots, Chuttries, Gwallahs, Buudoolahs, 
Jauts, and Ivooarimes ; these sects have no nonsense about them, 
and consider themselves as only fitting for soldiering, and bom to 
such calling. But in our Regiments at present, how truly deplor- 
able is the reverse of all this ! more than one-third, generally, are 
Brahmins, and the same, or greater portion, of the very worst descrip- 
tion of men that could be laid hold of, viz : — writers, silver and gold- 
smiths, blacksmiths, barbers, sweetmeat- sellers, grain sellers, and 
palkec bearers, lallahs, sonars, lohars, khows, hulwhys, buncahs, 
bearers, &c , in fact, the very lowest class (excepting the sweeper and 
chumar) in India. Such being the case, good and high caste men have 
the greatest aversion to mixing in the same society, or being classed in 
the same body, with such a refuse of mankind, as they consider the 



above. A Brahmin is the best of them certainly j hat it is not one 
Brahmin in thirty that makes a good Soldier, i mean the pandys, 
zewarys, opadiahs, ajahs, zookuls, doobeys, misser, patucks, dechits, 
and chowleys ; these are the priests of the country, and will continnc 
so. They have a greater hatred of Eoropeans than any other sect 
in India, and they are guilty of greater crimes, and yet they set 
themselves np as the purest and most innocent race on the face of 
the earth, and startle on treading on an ant, yet take human life for 
the value of one rapee. 

“ Let any one refer to Hough’s Case-book on Courts-Martial, and 
see the proportion of corresponding names to the above compared to 
others 5 or to Captain Borthwick^s narrative of the confessions of a 
party of Thugs, and the number of Brahmins that have been taken 
up in that most horrid vocation. Every one remembers the leader 
of the Barrackpore mutiny : he was a zewary. In fact, on every 
memorable occasion of ills, the Brahmins are the leaders, and in 
private I will not go farther than to refer to Ward’s History of the 
Hindoos. All nations have vices of every description, but in Hin- 
dostan the Brahmin is the chief actor, and there is nothing he will 
stickle at where money or power is to be had, I never yet met a 
Brahmin Soobadar who could be compared to any other caste of the 
same rank 5 in fact, they are a race, as Ahbe Dubois says, forsaken by 
the Almighty. 

The other castes that I have proscribed as unfit will not dare 
themselves to say they are Soldiers before a Bajpoot or Mussulman: 
they would be ridiculed and laughed at ever after if one ever was 
t)0ld enough to make the assertion. 

“ They candidly confess they enter the Service for their bread, and 
no other motive. An Officer Commanding a Corps is quite helpless 
in recruiting for his Begiment ; he must have his numbers comj^ete, 
and, of course, takes, such as come for service, and in many instances 
probably takes men who have only deserted a few months previously 
from some o<±Eer Begiraent, perhaps, within fifty or sixty miles, 
or quitted some Thxm or Dacoity party. The melancholy desertions 
we had during the Goorkah war are sufficient to portray what would 
again take place on any serious call or occasion, for the desertions 
ffid not happen entirely aniong the Sepoys, but among Non-Commis- 
sioned Officers. Can anything prove greater insufficiency in an Army 
than such a fact? 


“The war was a trying one certainly in every respect; hut the 
war and the climate were not the causes — ^it was the number of 
Brahmins in onr ranks, who first refused to carry, on an emergency, 
a couple of days’ provisions, and then, taking French leave, they set 
tne example, and were followed generally by the low caste men who 
took the alarm. It is true they go on board ship, but what is the 
]^’oportion that do go compared with the other men— one in thirty ! 
And these men go not from the pride of Soldiering, but the hopes of 
ot pj^omotion, and many other things. Honour and glory have 
not m me wide world a smaller yalue than with a Brahmin." 
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Finally, as to the Native Artillery. Instead of reducing it to a 
harmless minimum, or abolishing it altogether, the Government 
have kept up the Golundauze in great force, and as they have 
shown remarkable aptitude for the scientific duties of Artillerymen, 
they have proved in the great rebellion, as it was foretold they 
would be, the most formidable of our foes. 

I have endeavoured to make it clear that the Bengal Army had 
been reduced, at the close of last year, to a hopeless state of de- 
crepitude entirely through the systematic neglect by the Govern- 
ment of the course of procedure suggested by the best informed men. 
The Sepoy Force had reached that combustible condition which made 
it susceptible of ignition from the slightest application of a politi- 
cal spark. The greased cartridges supplied the fire — they became 
the vulgar and false pretext for lighting up the empire throughout 
its centre. The Sepoy was in a frame of mind to accept of any 
ground for open revolt, and the subtle followers of the deposed King 
of Oude were prompt to suggest the minatory danger to their 
several religions in the use of animal substances. Associated with 
the suggestion that conversion to Christianity was meditated came 
the promise of the restoration of native supremacy ,* better pay 
in the service of the King of Delhi, and the prospect of immediate 
plunder. 

We have seen with what fearful rapidity, under these impressions, 
the flame of rebellion spread, and to what terrible danger all India 
has been exposed. Happily, through the wonderful energy of the 
handful of Europeans scattered over the country, the great ability 
of some of theii* Commanders, and the adherence of a few Native 
Chiefs to the British cause, the eruphe has been saved — and the 
Bengal Native Army has been utterly extingidshed. But a contrary 
result might have been anticipated. 

A grave q[ucstion now arises, and to its solution many able men 
have addressed their minds. Some old Indian Officers, in the very 
teeth of the dreadful experience we have now had of the utter 
uselessness, to say nothing of the danger, of entertaining Bengal 
Sepoys, advocate, most unaccountably, a return to the past order of 
things, insisting upon it that the men would have continued 
faithful if their religious prejudices had been respected. But others 
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■who have carefully traced upon the spot the various causes of decay 
from 1824 to 1856 are firmly of opinion that we must for the future 
depend upon European Troops, Colonel Macdonald^ General 
Heassey, and Mr. Campbell, M.P. for Weymouth, the author of 
the first pamphlet published after the mutiny broke out, may bo 
accepted as better authorities than either Colonel Sykes or Lord 
Ellenboeough. Police Battalions ojQGlcered by Englishmen, the 
addition of two or three Companies of low-caste Natives* to every 

* Many of the mountain fastnesses and secluded spots of Hindoos- 
tan are inhabited by Aborigines, whose number throughout the whole 
Continent has been estimated by General Briggs, at 16,000,000. ^ How 
it so happens,’ the same author writes, ‘ that in the wars of Lawrence, 
Clive, and Coote, in the Carnatic, the Aborigines constituted by far the 
great majority of the Sepoys. It was they who opposed Hyder Ally, 
the ruler of Mysore, and who gained the battle of Plassey in Bengal, 
before a Bengal Army existed. It was they, the Parwaries of the 
Bombay Army, who, in the siege of Mangalore, together with the 
second Battalion of the 42nd Highlanders, under Colonel Campbell, 
defended that fortress for six months, against a besieging Army of 
forty thousand men, and consented to honourable terms of surrender 
only, when on the point of starvation (as did the Garrison of Kars), 
having buried within its walls, more than half its numbers. ^ The 
Bengies of this race, the Aborigines of Bengal, constituted a portion of 
the Infantry of the Mogul Armies ; and it is a fact not generally 
known, though nevertheless true, that they claimed the honour, as the 
indigines of the soil, to form the forlorn hope and the storming parties 
in all its dangerous services. A chosen band of Bedas, the Aborigines 
of Mysore, (whose il^*ahs, under the denomination of PoHjars, hold 
many strongholds, or baronial estates as we should call them), in our 
times, formed the personal body guard of Hyder Ally, the Sovereign 
of Mysore. They are mentioned by the historian, Colonel Wilks, m 
his sketches of the south of India, as the bravest and best Soldiers of 
that country. The Minas, and other original races in Central India, 
constitute the guards of the palace of the Bajput Princes of the 
present day.” With such antecedents, one is naturally amazed at 
discovering that a strong prejudice against their enlistment has ex- 
isted for many years, and that the native Army of Bengal at the period 
of its decease, was, if we except a few Bheels and Mhoirs, formed 
into local Corps — uncontaminated by the presence of a single individual 
of this race. Many facts tend to bear out the belief that men in office, 
collectively and singly, have over and over again been victims of the 
same species of mama or delusion, which afflicted the tyrannical parent 
of the great Frederick — the sacrificing every other consideration to 
the outward appearance and stature of the Becruit. The Aborigines 
'had proved themselves to be men of pluck ; they had no scruples of 
caste ; they would eat and drink anything that pleased the palate, and 
handle what they were ordered, without troubling themselves, and 
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European Begxment, after tlio manner in wMoh the Gun Lascars 
are attached to the Artillery of India, and a permanent increase 
to the establishment of European Regiments, would amply suffice 
for the preservation of the security of the empire. The stations 
congenial to the constitution of European Troops are so situated 
that if good roads, rail or tram, or even ordinary metalled roads, 
adapted to such carriages as those used by the Military Train 
were constructed, a concentration of force could be rapidly offiected 
at any menaced point. Twenty or thirty such stations regularly 
connected, such as Madras, Bangalore, Secunderabad and Nagpore , 
in the Madras territories ; Poonah, Darwar, Surat, Kurraehee, in 
the Bombay presidency ; and Barrackpore, Berhampore, and se on, 
up to Peshawur, including the occupation of J^"eemuoh, Nusseerahad, 
and a few other places in the north-west, under the Bengal Govern- 
ment, would operate in their reciprocal defence like so many 
redoubts. Lord HAUBINaE and Sir Pateigk Gea.nt have put on 
record their sentiments in respect to the value of railways in a 
Military point of view, hut indeed recent events, by exhibiting our 
helplessness in their absence, have demonstrated their vast utility in 

their Officers with questions, as to how, or what it was made 5 but 
their appearance was not so imposing as that of the Brahmin, who 
looked down upon them in two senses — ^whichwas enough. 

The same reasons were instrumental in causing the exclusion of 
the low caste Hindoos, and operated in such a way that the Regular 
Infantry of the Line consisted at one period, as shown by a return 
published in 1853, we believe, of about 2,500 Brahmins, 20,000 Rah- 
poots, 15,000 Hindoos of inferior caste, 12,000 Mussulmans, and 
about 1,500 native Christians. As a proof of that, this unfortunate 
inffituation for the high castes was daily gaining ground, it is worthy 
of remark, that on the eve of the revolt an order was issued, occa- 
sioned, no doubt, by the strong and urgent representations of Officers 
of the Con^auy^s Army, of standing and experience, by the Com- 
mander-in-CMef in Bombay, enjoining the seeking of Recruits among 
Brahminical and upper classes, as being possessed of physical and 
moral qualifications of a superior order. But, happily, before any 
mischief was done, the terrible outbreak in the siSter Presidency 
brought it to a timely end. 

Some of the finest men we saw during our tour of service in 
Hindoostan, were Mikturs and Dours, the lowest of the low castes ; 
and Sir Charles Napier, in one of his terse and pungent epistles to an 
Officer of Bengal Artillery, writes I have no confidence in the 
allegiance of your high caste mercenaries, I have seen a sweeper 
show more bravery in battle than a Brahmin and a high-named Mus- 
sulman/ 
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mpMly Ibriagifig a Force together exactly wliere it rniglit be wanted. 

There is, however, another element of protection which would be 
available if the more general employment of Europeana in the 
Government Service were to become a feature of our rule, and the 
settlement of Englishmen were encouraged by the introduction of 
a more liberal system of laws, and the opening up the means of 
transport of produce to the coasts and the interior. Many stations 
might then become the Head Quarters of a Militia or Yeomanry 
Corps, and their services would prove of inestimable ability in the 
hour of danger, Lord Ellenbobough was quite right in com- 
paring the position of the English in India to that of the Kormans 
in Saxon England. We must be armed,” said he very recently, 

or it will be impossible for us to maintain our own. The law 
should be that every Englishman in India should be obliged to 
possess arms under a penalty, and to be enrolled and drilled in local 
Corps. It will be impossible for us to persevere in securing the 
lives and properties of the Europeans in India unless we assume 
the appearance of an armed Militia.” 

But to constitute a Militia you must first catch your hare.” 
Let colonization he encouraged, and there will be no lack of such 
heads and hands as held Arrah, quieted Azimghur, and at this 
moment protect Calcutta. These, with an effective European Force, 
distributed as we have suggested, will for the future render us 
independeut of a Native Army. In a word, the writer of this 
sketch subscribes implicitly to the doctrines of Lieutenant Colonel 
Macdonald, who some time since wrote : — 

“If the Native Army were essential to keep our Indian empire in suhjeotlon* 

I submit, with all deference to Colonel Sykes, that for the future w© must have 
a much larger Army of Europeans to keep that Sepoy Army in subjection than 
would be necessary to keep all India in perfect peace without that Army. Can 
any thinking man still delude himself into the belief that -the men who, without 
a shadow of excuse have revolted against the State and committed atrocities the 
very thought of which makes the heart’s blood run cold, are those whom we 
can trust to keep in subjection the 180,000,000 of people’' of the same kith and 
kin, the same faith, the same prejudices, and, in short, the same people as 
themselves ? 

“ I repeat what 1 said before— India requires no such Army for internal 
Government, and if we again organize a Sepoy regular Army wo shall only 
prepare the soil from which, depend upon it, we shall in due time reap a simi- 
lar harvest of sorrow and suffering to that over which we now mourn. 

I fearlessly assert that 100 European Soldiers wil more thoroughly overawe 
the native population, more effectually secure our rule in the East, and give 
permanent tranquility to the country than 10,000 or 100,000 Native Soldiers *, 
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seeing— as all wh.o will open their eyes to what has just occurred must do— 
that these men are the very first to be tampered with by those who desire to 
overthrow our rule, and with whom such tampering must prove most effectual, 
because, while they possess every element of revolt which can belong to any 
other native, they possess another powerful stimulus to rise against us in the 
confidence they have in their own strength and the hope of success which this 
inspires. 

<‘But where does Colonel Sykes find in the past history of British India 
the grounds to suppose that the people are disposed to insurrection and re- 
^[uire an enormous regular Army to keep;them in subjection ? All our troubles 
in this way have arisen in that very Army alone, if we>xcept the Coles some 
25 years ago and the Santals the other day, both being tribes of ignorant sava- 
ges, or nearly so. The natives of India, as a people, are the most incapable 
of any in the world to rise in formidable insurrection because of their various 
castes and conflicting races, and they are the most unlikely to do so from their 
constitutional timidity and the love of ease and quiet- But if they were 
the very opposite of this, — if they were the most likely people to rise against the 
Government, I think I have shown that a large Army recruited from among 
themselves is the very worst element we can employ to protect ourselves 
against it. 

‘^ What I loudly protest against is another Sepoy Army similar to that 
which has burst from us, with results which should satisfy every one that 
they never can be trusted. We supposed we had won the Sepoy’s love, or 
rather the native’s love, because he was a Sepoy. We boasted of him as 
the ^ faithfnl Sepoy !’ Can we really be so simple as to continue to trust such 
fiends in disguise, such [treacherous villains ? I hope not, for it will render us 
not only the laughing-stock of these very men, but expose us to the same 
ImrrMe tragedy, or of one ten times more terrible. We need them not. Let 
the Troops necessary to the protection of property, the putting down of banditti, 
upholding the authorities in their magisterial and revenue duties, consist 
of irregulars only, to be raised from tribes that have little in common with each 
<^her and less with the mass of our population. We can easily obtain these. 
■But let your anohartheet in India he henceforth British Soldiers** 
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The following paper was prepared at the request of a well known 
officer in the North-Western Provinces, and is published, with 
the consent of the writer, at the request of several others who are 
well qualified to judge of its value. It was not written by any 
member of that race of Bengali Baboos, whose convictions con- 
stantly condemn their conduct, and to whom the friends of India 
look in vain for an example and for efforts calculated to elevate 
their countrymen ; but by a man of a very different stamp in the 
North-Western Provinces, a native gentleman of the highest cha- 
racter, who has long been distinguished by well directed zeal for 
the public welfare. It is published precisely as he wrote it, without 
any correction of grammar or style, or the erasure of any objection- 
able expression. The writer is a man of loyalty, benevolence, and 
ability, and represents a class who are fairly entitled to be heard at a 
time when their country is attracting so much attention, and when so 
many other classes, both in India and in England, are submitting their 
views to the consideration of Parliament. 

Unfortunately it has hitherto been customary to legislate for India 
without due enquiry. Once in twenty years, prior to the renewal 
of a Charter, each House of Parliament has been wont to appoint a 
Committee on Indian affairs, and much important information has 
thu« been obtained. But, for the most part, no cognizance has been 
taken of the sentiments of the population of India; or, some general, 
and probably totally erroneous conclusions have been formed from the 
petitions of bodies like the British Indian Association, which repre- 
sent the mind of the people as much the Chamber of Commerce in 
Liverpool represents the feelings of the Agricultural interest, or the 
Smithfield Cattle Club represents the opinions of the Pactory men of 
Manchester. To the only practicable mode of ascertaining, fairly 
and fully, the real condition and the sentiments of the people at large, 
(the appointment of a Eoyal Commission,) there has always been a 
firm and unconquerable opposition. Even so lately as the end of 
1856, when the Calcutta Missionaries represented the anomalous and 
lamentable condition of the peasantry of Bengal, and prayed for a 
Commission of Enquiry, the Government of India rejected the prayer, 
and in June, 1857 the House of Commons, on the debate on Mr. 
Kinnaird’s motion in support of the Missionaries’ petition, plainly 
indicated its aversion to this necessary measure. But now, when it 
may be fairly assumed that the British Parliament will no longer 
believe that all is known that need be known, and that all has been 
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done that need bo done, there is good reason to hope tliat the neces- 
sity for full enquiry will be acknowledged, and that the necessity 
for a Boyal Commission will be acknowledged too. 

There are many points in the following Dialogue which deserve 
much consideration. Among these is the notice of the peculiarities 
of the Oriental mind. If these be overlooked, measures will be 
adopted that are altogether unsuited to India ; and other measures 
will be condemned, simply because they are unsuited to England, 
while they may be precisely the sort of measures requisite for this 
population. Much ridicule, for instance, was cast on the pomp with, 
which Lord Ellenborough reviewed the Cabul Army — the triumphal 
arch, the sweetmeats, and the like — and yet, there can be no doubt 
that this kind of child’s play is exactly the sort of thing which the 
native understands, and which secures his attachment. In like manner 
with the Proclamation respecting the Grates of Somnath. Perhaps 
there are few persons who will now deny, that party-spirit rather 
than religious zeal detected patronage of idolatry in that “ song 
of triumph” on the restoration of the symbols of former grandeur, 
which for so many centuries had remained the trophies of the invader’s 
victory in a foreign land. Judging by our plain English taste, which 
admires, most of all, the Dispatch which narrated the destruction of 
so many ships “ as per margin,” the infiated address to Brothers and 
Eriends, seemed diffuse and extravagant ; but in dealing with a people 
among whom there are hereditary feuds based on some trifling per- 
sonal indignity, a century or more ago ; in which a large part of life 
is spent in the ceremonies and refinements of caste ; and whose lan- 
guages teem with lofty terms of flattery and courtesy, our severe 
taste must be out of place, as truly as our winter clothing in India’s 
month of May. 

We have also to remember that we are dealing with a people who 
are not yet released from patriarchal habits ; who look for summary 
justice to him that sitteth in the gate ; and who are wholly unpre- 
pared for representative institutions. They require a paternal govern- 
ment. 

On the other hand, we have to consider the claims and the interests 
of the European community in India, as the supporters of our power, 
and the necessary agents of civilization. 

The writer of this Dialogue thinks that the European must mix 
more freely with the people, as Tod did, and others of the past 
generation. Others will doubt the possibility, at present, of this 
junction. The Englishman in India in 1857, has advanced in many 
things beyond the Englishman of seventy years ago ; and there are 
few natives of India who have advanced at all. There is little commu- 
nity of ideas ; none of family habits, or of domestic arrangements j there 
can be no ties of kindred ; and the friendship between men who are thus 
severed cannot be really intimate and confidential. There is also 
another and wider difference. The Englishman is a Christian, and in 
many cases is an earnest Christian, or hopes to become so. The 
Native worships Eali and Krishna, or receives with reverence the 
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bloody and cruel traditions of the Mussulman Elders. If there he 
community of feeling between such an Englishman and such a Native, 
it cannot extend far, unless the Englishman is dragged down to the 
lower level, or the native is raised to the higher. The more closely 
they are associated, the keener must be the consciousness of imperfect 
sympathy. . ' , 

Nor is the case much better with the educated Native, whose confi- 
dence in his religion is destroyed. He no longer beheves, he cannot 
believe, either its false science or its mythology, but he will not 
advance onwards to a positive and influential belief in the One true 
God and Jesus Christ whom He has sent. If he learns any truth, 
he holds that truth in unrighteousness. He will not submit to its 
power. He will persist in maintaining Caste, supporting Brahmans, 
and maintaining licentious or foolish festivals of idolatrous worship. 
In morals he exhibits no higher standard than many of the more 
stedfast Hindus. 

There must then be a change on the one side or the other, before 
there can be really a satisfactory affinity between the Englishman 
and the Native ; and the expectation of securing the affections of the 
people by this intimacy and alliance, while each remains as he is, 
must be abandoned. 

This writer is equally mistaken as to Caste. It is true that it 
ramifies and permeates Native Society, and that it constitutes a large 
part of the religion of the Hindu population. It is said that we 
must maintain it ; that the people are more sensitive on this point 
than on any other ; that they will resent encroachments and indignities 
at all hazards, and so on. Still, the path of duty is here sufficiently 
obvious. Caste is based on a palpably false theory of the Creation 
of Man. It is a systeto manifestly repugnant to British jurispru- 
dence, It is hostile to the interests of the great body of the people. 
,What then ? Is its maintenance, by our recognition of it, an essential 
condition of our security? Must we indeed perpetuate it or lose 
the Empire ? It is believed that no apprehension of danger need 
attend a calm and tolerant policy, which simply leaves Caste to be dealt 
with by the people among themselves, voluntarily, like Ereemasonty, 
but denies it all support, encouragement, or countenance. The plain 
duty of England, before all things, is Faithfulness to Truth. We can- 
not, as Christian men, admit that God did create four distinct races 
of human beings, and that the highest are divine and the lowest are 
impure. Nor can we, with common self-respect or fidelity to God’s 
revelation, admit that we ourselves are not made “of one blood” 
with the Brahmans. 

What then remains ? Is India to be placed in peril ? Certainly 
not. No real Christian will believe that it is impossible to frame a 
policy which shall combine with a complete non-recognition of Caste, 
such wisdom, justice, firmness, strength, and material benefits, as 
will secure the attachment of the people, increase and develop© the 
energy of the European community, and bring down alike on the 
rulers and the country, the Divine blessing. 
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Let tbe Christian obligation to treat Caste as a thing which we 
can no more recognize than we can recognize the worship of Krishna, 
be plainly acknowledged. Let us educate in earnest : not, as hitherto, 
in a partial inadequate manner. Let our power be known and seen, 
for the assurance of the well affected, and the discouragement of the 
lawless and disobedient. Let us have cheap justice with a natural 
system of procedure, and a public administration of simple form and 
speedy action, including . the development of the resources of the 
country; let the Christian Church give herself to the great task of 
evangelizing India with the energy of faith and hope ; and the result 
will be, the establishment of British authority on firm foundations, 
.and the gradual amelioration of the condition of the people, the 
overthrow of error, and spread of light and truth. Any other policy 
will end in speedy disappointment. God will not bless it ; the root 
will be rottenness and the blossom will fly up as dust.’’ We may 
purpose to keep people in ignorance ; we may discourage railways and 
trade ; we may establish a military despotism ; we may fetter the 
Press, patronize Caste, and discountenance Christian Missions. This 
policy has been avowed by Lord Ellenborough and others, and in a 
great measure it has been the traditionary Indian policy. But it 
cannot prosper. We may not discover precisely the spot where trouble 
will arise, but come it will, and at last we shall either lose the country, 
or be driven to govern it on Christian principles for the glory of God 
in its final conversion to Christianity. 

Calcutta, January 12tfi 1858. 


M. W. 



To H. C. T. Esq. 


Deae SiEj 

I beg to enclose herewith the Memo, which I had pro- 
mised yesterday. I hope you will be kind enough to beep it 
quite secret^ because if it falls into any other hand_, it may do 
me a deal of harm^ and throw me into scrape. You will find 
there^ I dare say^ many nonsensical thoughts^ foolish ideas,, harsh 
words^ audacious sentences, and opinions quite contrary to 

yours ; but you know, Sir, that I wrote it for Mr. y and 

from him I expect forgiveness for every fault except falsehood, 
which is unpardonable. — He was anxious to know my impression, 
and I wrote only to let him know it. 

As to your question of yesterday^s that what is now to 
be done,^^ it is diSicult to answer without knowing the man 
through whom it is to be done. In this country much depends 
on the disposition and qualification of the person who is to do, 
than on the nature of the work to be done* In England you 
have only to pass good acts and draw good rules, and people will 
take upon themselves to see that they are worked in right way 
and for their benefit by the local authorities ; but here the case 
is otherwise, the best regulations can be turned into a source of 
worst oppression by an unscrupulous and careless magistrate ; 
and if you give us a good magistrate, he can keep us happy 
without any regulation at all ; Panjab owes its happiness more 
to Sir J. Lawrence and Messrs. Montgomery and McLeod than 
to any system or regulation. Oudh was placed under the same 
system, but not under the same officers, and it did not succeed. 
Eemove them from the Panjab and fill up their places by the 
gentlemen whom I name, none of them receive at present less 
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than 2^000 Eupees per mensem^ and hang me^ Sir_, if Panjab 
does not go to pieces before the earth has completed its annual 
circuit, and another Gum Gobind Sing does not appear among 
^the Sikhs before long. Colbnel Sutherland asked the Govern- 
ment if they wanted the assistance of a Lakh of Eajputs, which 
he could easily furnish, at the time of the Cabul disaster, and 
now they cannot suppress the little Jodhpur rebellion without 
more European soldiers. I do not know how it is that General 
Outram — ^the acknowledged Hero of the True Heroism, who 
reconciled the Bheels, could not keep M4n Sing to his' faith ; 
either he is changed or some inexplicable blunder has been com- 
mitted. But does the Government know why the Azimgtirh 
Eegiment got suspicious, why it allowed the treasure to depart 
and then changed its mind and retook it; why the Palwfe 
became exasperated, and why they are now so desperately fight- 
ing ; and a hundred other things — though appearing trifles but 
pregnant with mighty conseq^uences — ^natives have naturally no 
moral courage to speak the truth, their religion allows them to 
speak hes, but at the same time, I am afraid, there are very few 
men in the world who are always prepared to hear and love the 
truth. A man may get Khilluts for speaking lies, but may lose 
his life if he speaks the truth. 

The natives have lost confidence, and England is wrathful, 
the country will shortly be deluged with European soldiers, and 
the Government has already assumed the sternest tone possible, 
the disaffection will increase and the country will doubtless suffer. 
—Though for a time India may become again tranquil, like some 
Volcano to heave its sighs only in its bosom and burst again 
with redoubled fury. 

Can a Government be considered safe or strong when its 
subjects are discontented and not happy? 

, I had many a time thought of the possibility of a mutiny in 
the army — a foreign European invasion and internal disaffection 
Md combination, though I had never for a moment expected 
such a catastrophe in my lifetime. The first of these, however. 
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we have already borne, and it is the duty of the Government to 
provide against the latter. 

If the Government are determined to irritate the people and 
turn every hand and heart desperately against them, I do not think 
that even three hundred thousand European soldiers will ever 
be able to keep India quAet ; though fifty thousand of them are 
quite sufficient to turn it into a perfect desert. 

But man proposes and God disposes ; nothing yet is impos- 
sible ; England may yet be able to send out some statesman, 
who would make the whole native population again a set of most 
loyal subjects by one stroke of his pen. Sir C. Napier a mere 
soldier when appointed Governor of Sindh was petitioned by the 
BaMchis against the officers shooting peacocks, his order was 
this : If officers will shoot peacocks, Baluchis will shoot officers ; 
and Baluchis remained as loyal to him as English. He fought 
like a hero and he governed also like a hero, "We do not want 
acts and legislators but a just and energetic man of an inde- 
pendent mind like the hero of Mianee. — Let a magistrate be 
dismissed for his notorious unpopularity with the people and the 
whole thing will mend of itself. Sir J. Lawrence would never 
promote a magistrate whom he knows to be unpopular with 
his people. 

As for education I beg to inform you that it is my determined 
decision that if any thing is to benefit this country — ^people as 
well as the Government — ^it is education, I mean education car- 
ried on upon religious principles. Whether I live on the bounty 
of the Government or my private resources, whether I have large 
districts under me or only a few boys of my relations, I have 
made it the work of my life and hope assistance from above. 

They may abolish education, the prospects of India may be- 
come gloomy for a time, but I am quite sure that it is all for its 
good and for the God's glory. When the Mahrattas devastated 
the country, no one could foresee that it would end in the esta- 
blishment of such a beneficent Government as the British. 
Nor when the barbarians sacked Eome any one could foretell 
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that the death of that empire will give birth to so many noble 
powers who hold now Europe. 

Though it is diffieult to answer that question what is now 
to be done but I may venture to say so much^ that if any thing 
is to be done the first of all ought to be to let the people rEEL 
that Government will protect the innocent as certainly as they 
\yill punish the guilty, and no single innocent person will be 
allowed to suffer even if the safety of the empire be at stake ; 
had this point been kept in view from the first, .the revolt which 
was purely military would not have assumed sucKa-^ aspect. 

I have the honour to be^. 

Dear Sir, 

Your most humble and obedt. Servant, 



MEMO. 


OK THE CAUSES 

.AM 

REMEDIES OF THE REBELLION. 


1% the form qf a Dialogue letween a% Dmo^ean a%d a Native^ 


"Wiiat do you tliink of the rehelliou and its causes ? 
do you think that Russians or Persians had any thing to do 
tvith it ? 

Native , — ^What a strange idea ! How on earth the Russians 
and Persians could communicate and concert plans with such a 
vast number of natives^ as they are^ without the fact being 
brought to the notice of the Government. Had Russians or 
Persians any hand in the matter they would have marched their 
army by this time in Affghanistan. The Europeans never like 
to part with their own peculiar ideas — ^ideas formed in Europe — 
by which they want to govern this country, and decide every 
question howsoever grave or of whatsoever nature it may be — , 
they see and know so little of the natives that it is no wonder 
if they have no notion of the ideas of the natives. They think 
that the natives will do the same here, what they would do in 
England. 

E , — ^Did not those Chapatees^^ mean something ? 

N — They were mere Chalaw£s^^ to stop the progress of some 
disease, as Captain Erskine wrote, and never a political move as 
many of your countrymen think. 

E , — ^But surely the king of Delhi is implicated in the matter. 

N — He may be— He is a king and he might have extended 
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his hand or his mind to grasp the kingdom. The wish to become 
an independent king is a natural one. But was it ever really in 
the power of the pauper king of Delhi to alienate the Bengal 
army from the British Government? If it was^ could he get 
a better opportunity to realize his wishes than at the time of 
Cabul disaster or the Mudhki and Pheru Battles ? 

E , — ^But then was he not a passive observer of all this mis- 
chief which happened to us in Delhi ? 

N . — ^And what else he could be ; but for that you cannot lay 
the cause of rebellion to his doors. Pie had no moral courao^e 

o 

to risk his life in trying his best to stop the horrid cruelties 
perpetrated by the mutineers in the precincts of his pakce' tod 
under his very eyes^ and perhaps most likely the goddess, Hope 
gave him a gleam at that time of the restoration of his lost 
empire^ but I can never for a moment acknowledge him to be 
the cause or the original instigator and plotter of this.rebel- 
Hon. 

E , — ^And are you then an advocate of the continuance of the 
pension to that miscreant ? • 

A". — By no means — ^It was a folly from the first to allow him 
a place in the same Dewtokhas from which his forefathers had 
ruled an Empire — and to allow the Maharajas to strike coins in 
bis name up to this period. I do not object to pension^ but he 
ought to have received it in Australia or New Zealand. To 
allow him to remain in Delhi was just as to allow a man to play 
with fire-arms in the powder Magazine. The sooner the name 
of Timur is now forgotten the better. 

A— But the Ex-King of Lucknow ? 

A— And do, you think Sir^ seriously that a man would plot 
against the (government when his mother, brother and son are 
in England ; a man who left voluntarily his own kingdom, and 
preferred to live as a common subject in the heart of Calcutta? 
It is possible that he began to stir himself when he heard of the 
disaffection of the army so as not to let this golden opportunity 
slip from his hand to retake his kingdom, or perhaps his courtiers 
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to sliow their zeal and anxiety, might have been trying since 
the first, one foolish act or the other to secure his restoration ; 
but to alienate the whole Bengal army from the British Govern- 
ment, I think, was as much out of his power as to alienate that 
of Great Britain is out of mine ? 

E , — ^They say papers have been seized which throw great sus- 
picions on the Ex-King of Oudh. 

N , — That I do not know, but I have very little faith in the 
papers. They have not however yet been made public. 

— ^Wellthen, what is the cause of this national rebellion 
and of the revolt of the people ? The Government cannot find 
' it, nor the people in England can find it. 

N , — ^Nor they will ever find it, no one can see the defects of 
his own face with his own eyes. The Government have searched 
for the cause of the rebellion in the heavens and the earth, but 
never in themselves, or most likely having found it in themselves 
now, do not like to confess it. The gagging Act has perhaps 
been passed to prevent the discovery and leave the Home autho- 
rities in quite darkness about it. But please, Sir, do not call it 
a national rebellion,^^ it is a pure military revolt. 

E , — ^But have not the villagers of many districts taken them- 
selves to plunder and murder, and have not the Naw^bs of Bareli 
and Fatahgarh and this vile Nanhd and treacherous Mansing 
raised the standard of rebellion against us ? 

jV. — ^Yes; but only when they found the Government weak 
and without an army, in fact ceasing to exist. If there be no 
army, no police, in fact no Government in England, what will be 
the consequence ? will there be no riot ? will the people not act 
on the proverb might is righV^ and will they not take law in 
their own hands ? and here when the Government cannot control 
its own army, when they are let loose like so many wild wolves 
and the people are left at their mercy, what else can you expect 
from a people strongly suspicious of the intentions of the Go- 
vernment to take their caste. The Government, which though 
the best we can have, has made itself notoriously unpopular 
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througli the ignorance and arrogance of many individuals who 
are entrusted to carry out its well meant designs. 

E , — But that is the question^ what did induce the blackguards^ 
the sepoys to revolt ? 

N , — ^The Cartridge ! ! The Cartridge ! ! ! 

E. — ISTever ! Never ! ! 

N , — ^It is indeed^ Sir : First pray answer me a few questions, 
and then I will tell you the history of revolt and its progress. 
Pray, sir, answer me, were not some greased cartridges imported 
from England ? were not some new ones made and greased in 
the Fort William ? Were they not issued to some of the sepoys ? 
if you say not, then how it is that some of the newspapers to 
prove that the sepoys had no real prejudice against those Car- 
tridges brought prominently forward the fact that they fired 
their guns loaded with the same greased Cartridges which are 
said to be so obnoxious to their feelings, against their oflGlcers ? 
Was not the Government resolved at one time to force these 
cartridges upon the sepoys, and were not some of the officers v^y 
anxious to exhibit their zeal in removing the objections of the 
sepoys against these infernal cartridges. If not, then why a 
change was made in the Drill about cutting the cartridges with 
teeth, and why the Friefid of India’^ such thundering 

articles at the time. He wrote, if my memory does not fail, 
that in some of the stations the officers had succeeded (applaud- 
ing the officers of course) in introducing the greased cartridges 
in their Kegiments, and they ought to be, and should be, intro- 
duced under the loaded guns. 

E. — X never recollect such sentences in the Friend, 

N , — will not bind myself for the exact words, because I have 
got no file of the paper with me. I refer you to the papers 
themselves^ 

, E , — ^But the Friend of India was very foolish. The Govern- 
tnent stopped the greased cartridges as soon as the objections of 
the sepoys was brought to their notice. Did you not see the 
proclamation issued by the Military Secretary ? 
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— Ah. Yes ! but the proclamation was not issued till Delhi 
was in thh^liands of the rebels ; and recollect^ Sir, that the in- 
tention of the Government to force the greased cartridges or in 
the native words, to take the caste, was impressed o-n the minds 
of the people through the leng'th and breadth of the country^ 
to be as a fact, beyond doubt, with the report of the disbandment 
of the 17th (?) I mean the Berhampur Regiment — Had the 
proclamatito been issued before the disbandment of that Regi- 
ment, most probably it would have checked the progress of mutiny. 

U , — ^And what you mean by the history of rebellion and its 
progress ? 

iV. — Suppose, Sir, that the greased cartridges were imported 
from England and stored in the Port and the new ones prepared 
thlere. ,Would not the sepoys on guard in the Fort observe the 
.fat brought for the purpose and rubbed on the cartridges? — ^Nay^ 

’ I hear they were taunted by the contractors of the fat or the 
cognizant parties. They of course related the whole matter to 
their comrades in the line. Native soldiers cannot be expected 
to comprehend at once the principles on which the Enfield rifles 
have been made, and the necessity of applying grease ; they took 
it dou|)tless as a dodge to take their caste, and resolved not to 
accept* these cartridges at any risk^ The natives prefer losing 
life to th6 loss of caste, an out-caste in this country is worse 
than dead. It is true that the cartridges issued to the Berham- 
pur Regiment were not greased, but their suspicion was so strwg, 
and aggravated by the unusual colour of the paper^ wi% which 
unfortunately those cartridges were made, that /Jh my humbte 
opinion, it was the duty of the commanding officer, by whatev^ 
means possible to remove that suspicion, instead of contenting ^ 
himself by ordering the native officers to tell the sepoys that the 
cartridges were not greased, and if they would reject them ih tiBie 
morning, when they were to he distributed by the English ' offi- 
cers, they should be subjected to Court Martial. , The sepoys, 
did not know what to do, it was late in night, and they could 
not come to any conclusion ; they rushed to arms in despair, but 
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again laid them domt when they were ordered to do so hy the 
commanding officer. The Bengal Army could not helieve that 
a Eegiment of Native Infantry will take up arms against the 
East India Company on any other ground less than the fear of 
losing caste, nor they could believe that the Government should 
acquiesce in losing such a fine Eegiment unless they are deter- 
mined to take the caste of the sepoys at whatever cost it may 
be. The Sowars in Meerut could not hear to see their comrades 
laid in irons for a fault which was rather a virtue or binding 
duty in their eyes. They released the other prisoners with their 
comrades only to create a confusion and facilitate their escape, 
and thus it became a signal for aU the Eegiments and Eisalas to 
mutiny. 

JE . — But why some of them waited so long and did not throw 
off the mask till so late as even September or October ? 

N. ^I told you. Sir, that it was not a concerted plan. Many 
of them had till late hopes that the Government would feel fully 
satisfied by disbanding the Eegiments already gone, hut now 
they are daily convinced that the Government only waits the 
arrival of the European soldiers to annihilate and get rid of the 
Bengal army by disarming them or blowing them up by the 
cannons ; it is out of my power to give you ah the local causes 
or the blunders of the authorities which actuated each Eegiment 
to rebel at its own way and its own time. 

H. But what on earth could induce the sepoys to murder 
their officers and the innocent women and children ? 

iV.— Ay ! that was the binding cord between the ringleaders 
and the whole Eegiment, as soon as a few men consulted and 
agreed to rebel, they shot their officers to maka the whole Ee- 
giment proclaimed by the Government as that of mutineers, and 
thereby secure the services of all their comrades without the 
least fear of any of them betraying their ringleaders and going 
over to the Government or dispersing and taking the road to 
their homes. Besides that to kill their officers, to plunder trea- 
suries, and to burn Cutcherries, was in their opinion a sure 
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passport and the best certificate to procure them employment 
with mucH' higher salaries in the services of the king of Delhi 
or Lucknow. The fools also thought it possible to exterminate 
the English race^ and hoped that when there would be no 
English^, the rajas will rise simultaneously and take possession 
of the country and engage their services on the highest salaries 
imaginable. 

E . — ^You said suspicious.^^ I do not think the people have 
any reason to suspect the motives of the Government. The 
Government never wishes to interfere in the least way with 
their caste or prejudices^ proclamations after proclamations have 
been issued to that effect and why the people do not read 
them ? * 

iY — ^They read them^ but do not believe them^ simply because 
they find the acts of the Government contrary to their words. I 
know it is not the intention of the Government^ yet the mischief 
is done^ through the ignorance of their officers. Do you not. 
Sir; remember the roW; which I hear; was made in BenareS; the 
seat of Hindu religion, the resort of the pilgrims from the four 
quarters of India, at the time of introducing the messing system 
in the jail of Benares, and yet it was introduced. The people 
of the town met publicly and secretly to discuss the question, 
they insulted the magistrate openly and contemned the police, 
yet the system was introduced. The sowars were brought down 
from Sultanpoor and hundreds of the citizens of Benares were 
sent to jail. What would have been the consequence, had the 
same system been introduced at the time by the commanding 
officers in their regiments ? nothing more or less than brought 
by these infernal cartridges. It is a fact worthy of being sifted 
by a historian. Was it not a straw to show the course of the 
wind? Yet the Government did not heed it. Hundreds of 
other acts, too numerous to relate, have been committed in 
this way by the officers of the Government which convinced the 
people beyond doubt that it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to take tb,eir caste. Many of these acts were totally un- 
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called for^ and without the least gain to the Government or any- 
body. 

U . — ^And are you an advocate of re-estahlishment of the rites 
of suttee^^ and infanticide ? 

iV. — This is the way^ Sir^ that the Editors of the Newspapers 
blend the matters together. The abolishment of Suttee^^ and 
Infanticide^ was a deed in which even a boy clearly saw the ad- 
vantage to be gained^ without any' loss to anybody^ and every 
one applauded the Government^ but in messing system and the 
works like that^ no one can see what gain could be derived^ ex- 
cept the loss of caste (if it can be called any gam)^ which 4s so 
dear and valuable to the natives. ^ ' 

i7. — I thought from the first that it was very foolish in the 
Government to give even a pretence to the people to suspect its 
motive, as far as it was concerned with the interference in their 
religion : unbounded toleration to the Missionaries, unchecked 
distribution of religious tracts, indiscriminate zeal of many of 
the Government officers in promoting the cause of Missions and 
openly assisting the Missionaries, and the Government connec- 
tion with the Missionary Schools, are no doubt much to be 
deplored. 

N , — Here you and many of your coimtrymen. Sir, commit a 
serious mistake. No European can form, though they ought to 
form, a correct idea of the difference between the prejudices of ■ 
caste and those of religion. Give a couple of Goldmohurs to a 
Pandit, and he will cheerfully compose a book in refutation of 
his own religion ; but give him a glass of water, openly touched by 
you, even through the medium of a stick, hundred feet long, and 
he will not drink it, though you offer him a thousand Gold- 
mohurs ! I say openly^^ because secretly perhaps he may not 
have objection to do any thing either to please you or satiate his 
own passions. Eew nations on earth are so indifferent to religion 
as the Hindus are. Their religion has undergone mightier and 
more numerous changes than that of Europe. It is absurd 
to think that the English are hated by the Hindus on "account 
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of tlieir religion : for tlie Mahomedans believe the shortest way 
to go to Heaven_, to he_, to cut the throat of a Hindu^ to demolish 
a sacred temple^ or kill a cow in the day of yet they are 

worshipped by the Hindus. Look to Ghazi Myan and a hundred 
other Pirs and Fakirs. The Mahoniedans too do not hate the 
English solely for their religion^ because the Bible is more honour- 
ed in the Koran than the Koran itself, and Moses and Jesus not less 
than Mahomed^ yet their hatred towards Christians (the people 
of the book) is more inveterate than towards the idolatrous and 
Mushrik Hindus. If the English believe in the mission of Ma- 
homed or the sacredness of the Vedas without any change in 
tbeir manners^ do you think that they would acquire any popu- 
larity among the natives ? It is not religion but the want of 
religion which has brought so much evil to this country. The 
people know that the Government is a Christian one^ let it act 
openly as a true Christian : the people will never feel themselves 
disappointed,, they will only admire it. Who can detest reli- 
gion It is the order of their own ^ Shastars’ that every man 
is to revere his own religion. You may have a thousand Mis- 
sionaries to preach,, and another thousand as masters of the schools 
at the expense of the Government^ or distribute a thousand 
Bibles at the hands of the Governor General. The people wiU 
not murmur out a single syllable^ though they may laugh and 
jeer j but take care that you do not interfere with their caste, 
you do not force them to eat the food cooked by another in the 
jails; or thrust grease down their throats with the cartridges 
made by Europeans. I do not think such acts have any thing 
to do with the Christian religion. 

E , — But would you like to perpetuate the system of caste 
which is such a great curse to India ? 

V. — ^By no means — ^But the teeth fall off themselves in old 
age though it is painful to extract them in youth. Difference 
of caste must vanish with, many other offsprings of folly and 
ignorance when its proper time comes. To try to exterminate 
it now, must end in bloodshed. 
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E . — What bloodshed ! the sooner such a nation is exterminated 
the better^ the cruelties of Nanha have made the Indians an 
everlasting stain on the human character^ let them be gone and 
make room for a better race as you know the English are ; to talk 
of civilization to natives is to throw pearls before swine, 

N , — Are you. Sir, serious? Would you, Sir^ exterminate a 
hundred and fifty millions of human beings, one-sixth of the 
population of the world; perhaps equal in number to them who 
were destroyed in the flood by the Almighty wrath, you cannot 
make them slaves even, and keep them under the yoke of servi- 
tude. The Moguls tried to do that for seven hundred years, but 
the moment they grew weak to hold their sceptre, the Marathas, 
the Jats and the Sikhs, whom they had never dreamt of before, 
sprung to wrest it from their hands, you may not even allow the 
natives to surpass the English, as long as they are English, in 
the science of war and especially in the practice of Artillery, but 
you cannot exclude from the pale of possibility a foreign inva- 
sion. I mean an invasion of some European power. In what a 
jeopardy will not the Government of India fall with a strong 
enemy out and a disaffected people in. Even if you exterminate 
the natives and colonize the country with your countrymen, it 
may become another America, another rival, and another source 
of trouble, nay a perfect thorn to Great Britain j but it can no 
longer remain the brightest gem in the British crown, or a 
garden — a granary — a imrse to England. Sir, do not make of 
India what Turks have made of the Roman Empire ; but be to 
them what Romans have been to you ; they carried civilization 
wherever they went, but never interfered directly with the man- 
ners and customs of the people. The Jews enjoyed perfectly 
their own rights under their Roman masters. 

E . — But your countrymen have refused civilization ; I again 
say, we have thrown pearls before swine. 

JV. — ^But, Sir, pardon me, and tell me if you have ever tried 
to civilize them, have you ever done any thing foi: them purely 
in that respect? Take a Division^ and let us see what you have 
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done for the civilization of its population. Take that of Benares 
for instance^ one of the finest divisions in India^ having a popu- 
lation of about ten millions of human beings^ and yielding about 
a million of sterling pounds per annum to Government^ it has 
been in the hands of the English since 1775> and now let us see 
what has been done to civilize the people who form a fifteenth 
part of those of India. 

jE , — Is there not a Government College in Benares^ a magni- 
ficent College ? 

iV. — Yes, there is one^ but do you not know that the Raja of 
Benares had paid a lakh of rupees for its establishment;, and do 
you think that it can civilize ten millions of souls scattered 
over six districts^ with such a. scanty means of communication 
as this country possesses ; but look to the adjoining division of 
Allahabad^ almost equal to that of Benares^ there you will not- 
be able to point out even a school of any kind established by the 
Government. 

U. — Surely, they have done something for the village schools,, 
and the education of the mass of the people since the memorable 
Despatch of the Court of Directors. 

A. — ^Yes, since that despatch ; but what did they do during 
the last almost a whole century. Did they ever think of edu- 
cating the sepoys ? Could they not learn the Hindi alphabet in 
a month or two,, and then spend their weary hours in reading 
useful and interesting books prepared for the purpose, and collect- 
ing a store of general information. Would they have thought 
for a moment of mutinying in this* way,, had they even a gleam, 
of the resources of England? Would they have thought for a 
moment the cartridges as a means to get them converted tc 
Christianity, had they possessed the least knowledge of the com- 
monest principles of that religion? From the sepoys, and the 
people toO;, so grossly ignorant as to think Company now 
too old a lady to hold the reins of Government, can you expect 
any thing else than the present confusion and havoc ? I hope 
if ever a native corps is again to be raised, whether for police 



or for the let it be raised on tins condition that 1 annas per 
mensem will be deducted from the salary of each sepo}^ and one 
rupee from that of sowar^ to defray towards the expenses of a 
Eegimental School and library until he passes an examination in 
reading and writing Hindi alphabet fluently and correctly. In- 
tel] ig*cnt enemies are far less dangerous than the foolish and 
ignorant friends. Let them have a correct idea of the resources 
of England^ a gleaming of the past history of India^ a notion 
of the benefits which this country derives from its connection 
with England^ and the knowledge of the kind of relation which 
the latter maintains with the former^ even if their officers do 
thatj I shall make myself responsible^ if such a thing ever occurs 
again as it has now. The rise and fall of a nation depend on the 
kind of education it receives. The fate of a nation; at least for 
some generations^ can he easily foretold by knowing the nature 
and the amount of education that it receives. Even now with 
all the despatches and orders of the Court only, some thirty 
thousand rupees could be got from the Government for the Bena- 
res division; and with the Ml operation of the new Government 
educational system including the whole missionary and private 
institutions; only one boy in 48 of school-going agC;'^ or one boy 
in four hundred souls of its inhabitants could be counted under 
tuition ! Education cannot be expected to produce that effect; 
which is so desirable^ until the Government does not al tach to 
it that importance which is so undoubtedly due to its rank. 
Bonaparte perused and answered a college report from the field 
of battle j but our Governor- General cannot do that sometimes 
for years. All the zeal and labour of individuals are lost by the 
apathy shewn in the Head Quarters. 

E . — But the people ought to look themselves after the educa- 
tion of their own children; ought they not ? In England they 
have their own scJiools and pay for the education of their children. 

j\r — Here is the same error which yoU; Sir, so seriously commit 

* In Prussia nine -tenths of this portion of the population is stated to he under 
instruction. 
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every where^ you blend tbe ideas of England so confoundedly 
with this country^ that it is very difficult for me to explain to 
you the wants of India. However^ let me try it^ first let us 
consider a few points in which the two countries so materially 
differ_, and on the consideration of which points the Government 
ought to form its policy. The state of society in England^ at 
the time of William the Conqueror^ may be compared in many 
respects to some of the hilly and jungly parts of India. He 
having found himself sole master of the land by the right of 
conquest^ divided it among his vassals like Maafee Jaghirs in 
this country ; the law of premogeniture secured perpetuity to a 
set of nobility who have in all ages been thought as pillars of 
state ; and the income tax has brought high and low so equally 
under the burden that no one can complain or even pretend to 
have a complaint. The people tax themselves from year to year^ 
or in other words pay only so much to the ministers that they 
think requisite to secure internal peace^ and protect themselves 
from foreign invasion. The other works of general interest and 
public utility they take upon themselves^ they meet, they con- 
sult, they subscribe and they act like true patriots for the bene- 
fit of their country. In fact, the king and ministers in England 
are nothing more than the servants of the people and responsible 
to them in every sense of the word, servant. Here in India 
the case is quite different. The Rajas and BMshahs assumed the 
position of a father, that is master of person and property both, 
they left to their subjects, from the fruits of their labour, only 
as much as they thought proper to meet their individual wants 
and expenses. If any one of their subjects built a Serai or a 
bridge, or dug a well or a tank, it was only to perpetuate his own 
name and not to aggrandise the nation, for i/mt the Rajas and 
Badshahs only were to be looked at. They took from the Ze- 
midars as much as the latter could afford, they levied duties on 
merchandise as much as the commodities may not be driven out 
of market and whenever a servant of state amassed wealth be- 
yond "the limit assigned to him according to the caprice of these 





self-elected fathers/^ a portion of it was easily brought to the 
Royal Treasury under the name of Dand, or forced contribution ; 
thus agriculture^ trade and service^ the three grand portals of 
income in the worlds were all subjected to taxation; and the 
Rajas and Badshahs did every thing which was required for 
the benefit of the country and the prosperity of the nation^ they 
dug canalsj they made roads^ they built bridges, they established 
aim-houses^ hospitals^ and colleges. Hundreds and thousands of 
charitable institutions were established and hundreds and thou- 
sands of them received support in cash or rent free lands from 
the Emperors. The people thought this as their right and as a 
binding duty of their rulers. Whenever they failed to perform 
it satisfactorily and sunk in self-indulgence and luxury, the peo- 
ple groaned, complained and shook off the yoke of obedience ; 
and so a kind of balance was always kept. You take more from 
the Zemindars (and I can prove it if you want) than the Rajas 
or Badshahs took. The demand on account of land revenue in 
Bengal has, if my memory does not fail, more than doubled since 
the time of Alivardi Khan — yon monopolize opium and salt — 
you sell stamps and levy fees — ^you give contracts for drugs and 
liquors — ^you collect chowkidarec, yet do not fulfil those fatherly 
duties for which the names of Rajas like Bhoja and Vikram, and 
the Badshahs like Feroze and Akbar will long remain engraved 
on the memory of generations to come. The people of this 
country accustomed in this way to look to their rulers for the 
work of charity and public utility are quite astonished, and not 
a little annoyed to find the Government officers constantly 
begging for subscriptions on one pretence or the other. England 
sent an army to assist Turkey against Russia, the natives of India 
were made to subscribe for the Patriotic Fund. A Magistrate 
fancies to establish a hospital, the natives are called upon to sub- 
scribe ; another comes and fancies to have a Ghat, the natives are 
called upon to subscribe — a third comes and fancies an Asylum 
or Dharamsala, or library, or school, or tank, or well, or pictuie, 
or statue or any thing, and the people are called upon to subscribe. 



Though the amount does not come very hard upon the subscribers, 
yet it being against the customs of this country is very obnoxious 
and unpalatable to the people, and lowers the Government in their 
estimation. Let the Government oJOSecers cease to have any 
thing to do with Chandas and subscriptions, and let the Govern- 
ment lay a crore of rupees or so per annum apart for charitable 
purposes. 

U. — Bapre ! where the money is to come from, the Govern - 
nient is already bankrupt. 

iV”. — ^Thirty crores, which never came to the coffers of any 
Mogul, is quite sufficient to govern India, and if it does not 
suffice it is your fault. Sir, and not ours. Make sweeping reduc- 
tions, reduce -superfluous work, reduce superfluous establishments, 
and reduce extravagant expenditure and make people happy — 
the resources of the country are inexhaustible, with a little help 
the natives will be able to pay you even as much more as you 
want. 

jgj. — as it not our Government which abolished the transit 
duty — ^the people must be thankful at least for that. 

N , — No one thinks about it — and in my opinion it was im- 
politic — ^the class which has directly gained by that is very small 
compared to that of agriculturist, and is composed entirely of 
baiiers-merchants and shopkeepers. They are the wealthiest 
part of the population and best off under the British rule. 
They do not pay a single cowrie in the shape of taxation, and 
derive all the benefits of the best Government in the world ; 
when the agriculturists groan overtaxed, these Mah^jans fatten 
upon their ruin. I do not knowhow far it is possible to regulate 
and levy an income tax, but a moderate duty levied on all kinds 
of merchandise will not be felt by the people in this country, 
though if it is levied on just principles, it may be felt in England. 
But of whatever kind and of whatever amount the new tax may 
be deemed advisable for this country, let it be fixed in rate for 
ever^ and let it have as its preliminary, a promise from Govern- 
ment that this is a final demand and no more will ever be asked 
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Ifor. I know you will never approve tliis promise of for ever/^ 
but remember that your ideas are formed in England where 
people have a voice in administration^ a sure guarantee to protect 
their own interest and regulate the amount of taxation from 
year to year^ as they find the calls of the state to meet with. 
But the natives of this country are still living under a despotic 
Government^ cannot dare to open their mouth in the state affairs 
and find their refuge only in the word Sudamad Kadim 
(law of precedence) ; once that barrier is broken and there is no 
limit to stop at^ for the extortions of the Government. The people 
feel it. They argue it thus — if the Government has passed an 
act to levy 5 per cent, on our income^ what on earth can prevent 
it from passing another act the next year to augment it to 10 — 
it must ultimately ruin us^ so it is better as far as wc can to 
oppose it now.^^ 

U , — ^No doubt the Government of India requires great reforms. 
Its fiscal, judicial and political — all administrations are based on 
false principles, it requires great statesmanship and genius to 
reform them — hope the Parliament will take up the matter 
and do something for this country to which we owe so much. 

W . — This is, Sir, another mistake of your countrymen, they 
take up every matter so elaborately and make it so grand that 
it becomes almost impracticable and useless. If they fancy it 
requires to give a code to the natives — ^they labor for years and 
years, and spend lakhs of rupees, and after all when the code is 
ready, they find it too diflicult to be translated in Vernacular, and 
beyond the comprehension of the natives of this country. They 
never think for a moment, that first of all they ought to make 
themselves acquainted with the ideas of the natives for whom 
they have to legislate : wixen I told this to a gentleman — he 
said, Keep your native ideas, we expect natives to imbibe 
Just as if Jesus Christ instead of coming down in the form of a 
man and mixing with the humblest class and delivering the 
word of God in the language of the country, had waited in 
the heavens for men to go up and hear his lectures in the Ian- 
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guage of Angels ! Asia is a land of trifles^ a word^ a move^ a 
courtesy^ an insult^ an hour^s conversation^ a letter, nay a look, 
decides here the fate of empires. Mahomed Shah was brushing 
his teeth when Jay Sing went first to pay his respect after the 
death of his father, the king to have a fun tried fco frighten the 
boy by taking hold of his both hands, and asking, Well boy, 
how shall I treat you now J ay Sing answered unhesitatingly 

that, O the refuge of the world, if a man takes hold of another’s 
hand, he supports him through his hfe, when you have taken 
hold of both of mine what more have I to ask for,’’ the king 
made him Savax” that is one fourth more than the greatest 
Rajas of the time, and so he was called all along Jay Sing Savax* 
You know. Sir, how much the British Government is obliged to 
the Mah^rajd of Patiala for his valuable assistance in the Sutlej 
Campaign. He asked Lord Hardinge as a favor to give his 
Highness’ l^iid in that of Colonel Mackeson then Agent at 
TJmbalM, the Lord did so immediately, but I hardly think that 
the Colonel ever understood its meaning. The Ladies and 
Gentlemen present at the Darbar were observed to smile at what 
they thought a mere piece of nonsense. Such is the land of 
Asia and such her people, whom you wish to govern by the laws 
-and ideas of England. To expect reforms in revenue and judi- 
cial matters from Parliament is just to expect (don’t laugh at 
me, Siy,} . your dinner from the moon. To us it is of no conse- 
quence whether the Court remains or is abolished, whether the 
destinies of India remain in the hands of the Chairman of the 
Court, or the Colonial Secretary of the Queen, whether it is ruled 
by Mr. Mangles or V. Smith. We never take any interest in 
the discussions of Parliment, they show only how sadly the 
members are ignorant of the affairs of this country, they fight 
only for patronage and what is that to us, if in place of Grants 
and Colvins the country' is deluged with Earls and Marquises. 
The natives may be delighted to hear the talk of having the 
sons and relatidns of Lords and Dukes as their magistrates, be- 
ckuse they think Amirs of England must live somewhat in the 
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style of the Amirs of this c<^untry, namely, the Nawabs and the 
Rajas : will buy plenty of jewels for their ladies, employ many 
servants and give large Bakhsish, But they will feel them- 
selves sadly disappointed when they find them, exceed in no 
other respect the present Hakimlogs, but in the ignorance of 
the country and its people. If the people of this country ever vote 
for the Queen, it will be only with an impression what they have 
of the difference between a king and a contractor in India. 
The king lavishes his wealth in gifts and khilluts and gives 
large J%irs, when a contractor tries only to fill his own coffers. 
It was this false impression, or rather ignorance of English and 
England which took the Queen Mother of Lucknow to England 
she thought that the Queen of England perhaps, talcing^com- 
passion on a creature of her own class, and being pleased with 
a high valued present, may pass a word from her mouth to give 
back Oudh to Vagidali Shah. Poor woman ! she did not know 
that our gracious Queen has as little power to give an inch of 
land m this world as JanS.b Aliya (the Queen of Oudh) has to 
give in the other. She perhaps had also calculated on procuring 
a recommendation of Pasha of Egypt in her way to England, 
and never thought that the recommendation of the Pasha of 
Egypt in such matters cannot be treated in England in any ' 
other respect than her recommendation in France to restore the 
house of Bourbons. If you intend seriously to reform the fiscal 
and judicial systems of India, why don’t you have a run by ddk 
through the length and breadth of the country. ' See at each 
stage a Tahsildar, and many respectable and intelligent Zamin- 
d&s and Mahdjans, but none of those who have the least imbibe, - 
ment of English ideas and talk over the matter with them; notp 
down their hints and remarks, and in six 'months a man having 
a common sense can prepare codes which will fully supply the 
wants of these people. How strange it is that you do, discuss 
such matters at the house of Lords for years and years, and never 
ask a q^uestion from the people of this country. 
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B . — When Government pass ai:)^; act in this country do they 
not publish a draft in the Calcutta Gazette three months before ? 

N» — Yes^ they do, but who reads it? except a few Babus of 
Calcutta fit only to be employed as attorneys or teachers of 
Milton and Shakespear in England^ they have become so imbued 
with English ideas and strangers to their own country, without 
getting rid of that want of true patriotism the wish of self- 
aggrandisement, and other defects so peculiar to an Asiatic, that 
they even think in English language, being unable to talk in 
their mother-tongue, are now teaching their wives English, they 
do not know the correct spellings of their Hindu names, and 
consequently have now adopted the mode of English short sig- 
natures as A. Ghose or B. Chackerbatty. They cannot walk 
without wearing high healed boots and puzzle the Hidust^nees 
b/ oifering them their hands to shake, who do not know what 
to do with that extended hand. The Gazettes are very expensive, 
and the mass of the people do not yet understand the object of 
publishing drafts; neither they are able to write petitions to 
Counsel about them. Why the judges are not ordered immedi- 
ately on the receipt of a draft in the Gazette to convoke a meeting 
, o£ the respectable natives in their districts, note down their 
remarks and opinions and send the paper up to Government ? 

Have your Bengalis not formed a British India Associa- 
tion 7 

JY — ^Yes-^ but can India expect for a moment a reform from 
^is'Bgngali (par excellence called British India) Association. 
An* Association which could not get any other person to represent 
its petition before the Parliament than an Englishman, an Asso- 
ciation, the members, of which shudder from putting their steps 
on board a steafner, though perhaps many of them would not 
hesitaW to' indulge themselves in beef and sherry. 

. ^.^But tell; me what has made the Government so unpopular 
'with the people, yh# is' the real cause of that ? 

can siup. up the tvhole cause, or the real cause, in two 
words, name}^,. the reluctance of the English to mix with the 
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natives on equal and social terms. The Government did not 
become unpopular when officers like Tod and Malcolm^ Augustus 
Brooke or Sir T. Munro were appointed to govern the country ; re- 
luctance in Englishmen to mix with the people increased with the 
increase of their power. Colonel Todsat down for hours by the pallet 
of the Udaipur Rana in his sickness to beguile his time by showing 
him pictures and mirrors; but in 1851^ when the last native 
independent state, I mean the Punjab, had fallen in the hands 
of the British, and their power attained its zemith, a very 
renowned functionary invites one of the great Maharajas to meet 
him from 12 miles and yet cannot spare of a few minutes to see 
him from his Cutcherry works. If the members of the Parlia- 
ment were sincere well-wishers of their Indian possessions they 
would have made Tod^s travels, and Rajasthan, as a text Book 
for the Indian Civil Service examination instead of History of 
Greece and Rome, where they could have found in almost the 
first page written that no European can be an acceptable or 
useful functionary amongst the Hindus who is not familiar with 
their language, manners and institutions, and disposed to mix 
them upon equal and social terms.^^ So the real cause of the un- 
popularity of the Government, and consequently of all the miseries 
under which the country labors is the reluctance of your country- 
men to mix with the natives, because without mixing with the 
people they cannot acquire a thorough knowledge of their ideas, 
sentiments, notions, capabilities, social and moral conditions, in- 
ternal economy, wants and prejudices, which is so necessary to 
govern successfully an empire, and through this ignorance and 
ignorance only, what a vast amount of money, labor, genius and 
energy is thrown away quite uselessly. The Government has 
become bankrupt, the people are oppressed and plundered by the 
very police which has been appointed to protect them. The 
debt cannot be recovered on account of the same laws which 
were passed to facihtate its recovery, the gentry and nobilitj are 
becoming daily scarce. The Zemindars had in my life, time 
horses and elephants, have now become cultivators and plough 
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another's knd^ the Mahajans who could lend lakhs of rupees are 
now obliged to borrow in hundreds. The discontent and dis- 
affection is spreading and increasing fast through the length 
and breadth of the country. The Government will feel no doubt 
stronger after the suppression of the mutiny than they ever 
were ; if the hatred of their countrymen towards the natives in- 
creases in ratio to the increase of power as hitherto, the disaffec- 
tion of the people and unpopularity of the Government, will 
increase also proportionally. The consequences are obvious and 
be assured the country will be ruined and desolated. 

JE . — But surely there are officers still in India who should 
eclipse the names of Tods and Malcolms. 

i\r — There are, Sir, but how few they are. It is owing to these 
few officers who come now and then to the lot of some districts 
that people have not yet despaired and risen in body against the 
Government. 

Ij , — Look to the Punjab how admirably and energetically 
peace has been preserved there, and how contented the people are. 

iV. — Yes ! but at the same time our North Western Provinces 
owe all this rebellion and anarchy to the very Punjab for which 
Sir J . Lawrence has so repeatedly been thanked. 

JJ. — ^What you mean by this ? 

jV". — Why, Sir, Lord Dalhousie annexed Punjab, but did not 
increase the European army — ^he poured the whole European 
army of the Bengal Presidency into the Punjab and took from 
Mr. Thomason, the best Civil officers that the North W^estern 
Provinces did possess. It is no wonder if peace has been pre- 
served in the Punjab with such an amount of European soldiers 
and such a kind of Civilians untied with the acts of the Govern- 
ment or the Circulars and constructions of the Sudder Adawlut, 
but at the same time it is no wonder if the North Western Pro- 
vinces are suffering proportionally for the absence of the very 
iqaterials which helped Sir J. Lawrence in preserving peace in 
hjk satrapy. The great mistakes that I find in Lord Dalhousic’s 
administration are first, his not increasing the European army. 
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and the 2nd, his converting the 5 per cents, to 4 per cent, loans. 
The plan of the Punjab did not succeed in Oude because an ade- 
quate number of European troops could not be spared for it — 
nor there was time or man to select ofidcers for it, every thing 
was done in hurry and in a slovenly manner. Now the conse- 
quences are to be borne. The very peasants for whose protection 
as an ostensible pretension, the Government took the odium of 
annexing Oude, have raised their hands against th.e Government. 
The Friend of Indicd^ wrote that 2 Companies would suffice to 
depose the king, and now three Regiments of European soldiers 
cannot restore order, such are the delusions of mankind .at the 
time of success. 

F , — But how is this rebellion now to be suppressed ? 

N , — Had proper care been taken at firsts it had not given us 
so much trouble, but now ae it isj and perhaps may be a little 
more troublesome, the rebellion must be suppressed with a strong 
hand, no mercy is to be shewn to the rebels, they must be hunt- 
ed down like wild beasts wherever they go, even for years to 
come. The troops are coming from England and they ought to 
be poured in and pushed on as fast as practicable, let the man 
who has dared to oppose the British authority whether he is a 
King or a Maharaja meet the extreme penalty of law. Let the 
people be convinced, by whatsoever means it may be possible, of 
the resources of England and the power of the English, but be 
careful that you, at the same time, convince the people of the 
cool and calm judgment and impartial justice of the British 
Government and the influence of the Christian religion. Do 
not condemn the whole nation if a handful of Badmashes or 
certain delinquents disaffected for the loss of political power or 
the power of plunder, or suffering from the hands of the police 
and the Court officials, have raised the standard of rebellion, or 
your own army has mutinied against you through your mistakes. 
Do not hang an innocent man because the real culprit cannot be 
found, or the man possesses an immense wealth or a prodigious 
state or a large pension, or is obnoxious to the police or magis- 
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trate strike terror by all means^ by hanging the guilty^ but never 
alienate from you and irritate the people by punishing the inno- 
cent. If a man commits a crime, do not burn or plunder his 
whole village. Till a man is not proved guilty, do not let him 
feel that you are suspicious or have no trust in him. It is a 
time that the wants of the army must be supplied in carriage. 
See.,; by force and impressment, but see that every thing is paid 
fairly, and liberally. Delhi is taken and Lucknow relieved. 
Mansing will soon be killed or arrested, and I am quite sure that 
before cold season is over the rebellion will be suppressed and 
order restored. However I deplore the fate of my country. It 
was a day when Lord Lake entered Delhi to save it from the 
depredations of the Marathas and to raise it to a first class city 
from a perfect desolation, and now it is a day after more than 
half a century that General Wilson enters it to massacre and 
plunder the innocent inhabitants indiscriminately, with the muti- 
neers, and convert it from a first rate city of the British India 
to a perfect desolation 

And what reforms would you propose immediately after 
the suppression of the rebellion ? 

that. Sir, do not ask me because you. Sir, want some 
elaborate logically deduced theoretical reform which is utterly 
feeypnd the conception of a native, we live in the lands of trifles, 
tod the reforms which we want are also very trifling; but first 
nf all, let us have a Royal commission. Unless India is so for- 
tunate that Sir J. Lawrence is appointed Governor- General with 
the powers of the President of the Board of Control, or her own 
Council or the Court of Directors take it into their heads to 
select at once Commissioners from men who may be found even 
better than Sir J ohn. The Commissioners must be experienced 
mto, weD acquainted with the languages of the country, not 
very old; active, sharp, stout and bold, who can bear the fatigues 
of lqng journey and are unreservedly disposed to mix with the 
people. They must not travel like the Govemors-General to cut. 
the Burs and PeepuL which give such a cool shade to the weary 



traveller^ to consume the wood^ grass and earthen pots which 
take the poor peasants months to prepare and to fill the cofFers 
of the Burkandazes who invariably pocket the price of all such 
things for themselves^ nor remain shut up in the big tents sur- 
rounded by Secretaries like the Governor-General^ nor content 
themselves merely with,, or waste their much time in, inspecting 
the records, be prepared to travel by Ddk with one or two Secre- 
taries through the length and breadth of the country and collect 
their information from the people, and the people only, corro- 
borated of course by the records of the oflSces. They must not 
put up with the local authorities, for by so doing the people will 
be overawed to give any correct information; though the^ Com- 
missioners must see and hear also the local authorities and have 
many references to adjust with them. The party which is 
against the Royal Commission, and wants to keep the public of 
England in perpetual darkness about this country, may object 
and say that such a commission wiU put the Indian Government 
in a great jeopardy, and the people will set at naught its authority, 
but ask them if the annual tours of the Commissioners of Revenue 
or the Governors put the magistrates in jeopardy and do the 
people set at naught their authority. All the other reforms 
must depend on the result of the enquiries of these Commissioners, 
but I can name a few subjects towards which the attention of 
the Commissioners may be drawn most prominently, viz. : 1st, 
reduction in expenditure by reducing superfluous works like 
hundreds of references and statements, innumerable appeals and 
huge appendages of law and Court formalities, by abolishing 
superfluous establishments and stopping the extravagancies of the 
Government. If I be allowed to see all the bills for one year 
which are submitted to the Auditor's office for the whole of India, 
I dare say I can suggest a reduction of at least of five erores of 
rupees per annum ; 2nd, attaching greatest possible imjDortance 
to the education of the mass of the people and apj^ointing an 
educational Secretary to the Government of India, the education 
must be carried on a sounder principle, and religion must be 
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fostered. Don^t turn India from idolatfy to atheism ; Srd^ cen- 
tralizing authority in the district officers as they have done in 
the Punjab^ I mean do away with judges. Make the magistrates^ 
Deputy Commissioners^ convert the Deputy Collectors into extra 
assistants. Those cases only where the punishment is to be hang- 
ing or transportation are to be tried by the Commissioners^ the 
rest by the Deputy Commissioners ; appeal of course lying to the 
Commissioner and his decision to be final, reduce the number of 
Commissioners, give them each a good personal assistant or Secre- 
tary, abolish the useless Board of Revenue and the burthensome 
Sudder Adawlut, give three or four more Secretaries to the 
Lieutenant Governors and the Chief Commissioners. Give them 
both more powers and give plenty of European assistants and 
native extra assistants to the Deputy Commissioners. Each 
Tahsil ought to have a European assistant. 4th. Stopping all 
the native newspapers. Let one and only one be issued in each 
presidency under the immediate superintendence and control of 
the Director of Public Instruction, if you go through the file 
of only Chashmaifaiz for the last year, you shall be surprized to 
find that the rebellion is yet so circumscribed. 5th. Preparation 
of ..very short and most simple codes for Civil, Criminal and 
Reventie cases. They ought to be published in all the languages 
and alphabets current in the country. 6th. Disallowing the 
Vakeels and Mukhtars who are not lawyers but professional 
liars ; had I been king I had made a lie as punishable as murder. 
Arbitration ought to be made compulsory in civil cases, but the 
arbitrators to be appointed by the parties themselves. 7th. 
Making the Cutcherries in the hearts of the cities and a little 
more respectable, so that the natives may not think it as a long 
journey or a Pluto's realm, but as a Government office, to enter 
which is, by no means, disgraceful. This cannot be done as long 
as the peons of the Court are allowed to treat insolently and 
disgracefully the persons who are compelled to attend the Court. 
Let the authorities treat the persons who go to them in the 
Cutcherries, and give them seats according to their ranks, as 
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they do in their houses. The custom of receiving visitors at 
home only has made the Cuteherries very contemptible, no one 
likes to go there as far as possible either as a plaintiff or a wit- 
ness. Let the public officers furnish their Cuteherries with carpets 
and chairs and receive the visitors there as the natives receive 
in their Durbars; the objection which the respectable natives 
now have to go to the Cuteherries will soon vanish, and the eases 
with the parties themselves present with respectable witnesses 
without any Vakeel to advise them to speak nothing but false- ' 
hood, will soon be decided without much time and trouble nearer 
to truth and generally speaking satisfactorily to the people, a 
httle courtesy and the commonest attention on the part of the 
authorities wiU achieve wonders. 8th. Making a provision in 
your revenue code against the great Zamindars being reduced 
in a short time to mere cultivators and their lands passing in 
the hands of some Mahajan : at such a settled state of the country 
which it enjoys under the British Government, and when there 
is no fresh grant of land from the state, the law of division to 
infinity is very injurious to the existence of great Zamindars and 
nobility. 9th. Electing the Thanadars by the people like the 
Lord Mayor of London, though the power of dismissal is to 
remain with the magistrate. The appointments of the Tahsildars 
and Saristadars ought to be gazetted like those of Munsifis. 
The Tahsildars should have powers of Munsifis and Deputy Ma- 
gistrates. 10th. Increasing number of Em-opean troops by 10 
01 30 thousand ; local corps must be raised in difierent localities, 
never confine them to one caste or to the inhabitants of one part 
of the country, never import foreigners like Africans, &c., more 
than necessary, otherwise men of India will starve for the want 
of employment, 4 or 5 officers are quite sufficient for a corps, but 
they must think it the work for life and set their whole heart 
and soul in their corps without the faintest hope of ever getting 
a civU. employment, it is not the quantity but the quality of the 
officers wMeh has been the cause of our losing the Bengal army, 
for as soon as an officer made himself a little acquainted with 
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the languages of the country and showed himself conspicuously 
and knew a little of the people he was drafted out for the Civil 
Service and the Regiment left in their hands of mere hoys who 
if failed in other things did not fail in imitating the arrogance 
of the Civilians and treating their sepoys with the same con- 
tempt and hatred as the Jemadars and Thanadars and sometimes 
Maharajfe and Nawahs also are treated by their brother Hazms 
of the Civil Service. 11th. Having the keeper of Jail always 
a European to protect the prisoners from the tortures of the 
native Daroghas, I would never allow the prisoners to increase 
so much/ and have recourse to fine and flogging — ^flogging is the 
best punishment^ felt^ as the wise Chinese say^ — equally by every 
man of whatsoever position he may be. 12th. Giving free passage 
at least to 10 natives of this country selected by the different 
Governments through their Commissioners every year to go to 
England^ arrange for the Hindus about water and cooking places 
in Egypt and the board steamers. This is a very important 
thing equal to 10 European Regiments. 13th. Making grain 
cheap^ put a check on its exportation. 14th. Expediting rail- 
ways and increasing facility of communication in the interior. 
But remember that to mix with the people and to make yourself 
perfectly acquainted with the country is of the first importance^ 
without that^ no reform can be of any use^ and if you do that, 
you will never be wanting any hint or advise from the others. 
Let the Governors at the time of their tours examine the district 
ofiicers like Mr. Thomason by putting a few pertinent questions 
in their knowledge of the country and the people and let their 
promotion depend on the amount of that knowledge and popu- 
larity with the people, and not with the amount of favoritism in 
certain quarters. 
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PREFACE. 


It has not been without reluctance, and after much consideration, 
that I have yielded to a request, strongly and repeatedly made to 
me, by consenting to the republication, in a separate form, of the 
following paper, which originally appeared in the J anuary number 
of the Edinburgh Review” for 1853, Certainly, when it 
was written, neither I nor anybody else could have counted on 
such a speedy and terrible fulfilment of our forebodings. We 
might have seen, — I confess that I for one did imagine that I 
saw, — tokens of internal weakness in British India, hidden under 
the show of vast external strength. The policy of annexation 
so recklessly pursued, was to us a subject of constant dread; 
and sooner or later we counted on a resistance which should 
not be overcome without a heavy expenditure both of blood and 
treasure. But that a conspiracy could have been entered into 
and matured within the oldest of the English provinces, em- 
bracing, not three or four regiments, but the entire army of 
Bengal, without attracting the notice of the Supreme Govern- 
ment till the work of slaughter began ; that was an issue on 
which we had not reckoned, and for which it appears impossible 
on any grounds of ordinary reasoning to account. Did the 
Supreme Government receive no warning whatever of the 
danger which impended ? or did it, in the exuberance of a 
hollow self-confidence, disregard such warning, and thereby 
do the work of the conspirators ? 

It will be seen that in treating of India and its army, I speak 
of a state of things which can scarcely be said any longer to 
exist. In Bengal, at least in the north-western provinces, we are 
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masters of little more than the ground which is occupied by 
British troops. In Bombay, symptoms of disaffection appear also 
to be manifesting themselves ; and, though Madras and its army 
are still spoken of as sound, he were a bold man who would 
venture to express his unqualified belief in their continued 
loyalty. All the evils, therefore, of maladministration seem 
to have overtaken us, and our system of government for the 
future, if we succeed in putting down this revolt, as by God’s 
blessing we hope and expect that we shall do, must be built up 
upon a principle in many respects difiei’ent from that on which 
we have heretofore acted. For it is no mere reform of the 
military institutions of India that will render that country in 
time to come what it has been to us in years gone by. Our 
prestige, whatever may have been its value, has departed ; and 
to the hatred long entertained towards us, by all except a few 
traders and the cultivators of the soil, is now added a mistrust 
of our honour, and a disbelief in our invincibility. 

We had two great examples before us, when our career of 
conquest in India began ; that of the Eomans in Europe, long 
ago ; and that of the Mabomedans, of later date, in India itself. 
We might have copied either, with a reasonable hope of 
founding an empire which should last for ages. We neglected 
both, and at the end of a single century are fighting as much 
for existence as for dominion. The Eomans introduced, among 
every people whom they overran, their own laws, their own 
language, their own customs. They were tolerant to an extreme 
of the religious opinions of subjugated nations, while they 
abolished every institution, whether it were connected with 
church or state, which had a tendency to foster among them 
a spirit of independence, or to keep them barbarous. We do 
not find that they put a stop to the worship of any of the gods 
to whom either Gauls or Britons paid their vows. But they 
extinguished both in Gaul and in Britain the whole race of Druids, 
and suppressed with a strong hand human sacrifices. Again, 
the Eomans, while they garrisoned both Gaul and Britain with 
Italian troops, held Germany and Italy in subjection with 
legions, levied some of them in Britain and in Gaul. And 
they did more. They extended to Germans, Britons, and 
Gauls, indifferently, the privileges of Eoman citizenship, and 
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promoted freely Gauls, Britons, and Germans to places of 
high trust in their own as well as in other countries. , And 
when the religion of Christ had achieved its superiority over 
heathenism at the Capitol, they gave to it free course and 
ample protection throughout the most remote of their provinces. 
By a steady process which suiFered no interruption, this policy 
guided them to the sovereignty of the world, and enabled them 
to retain it, till excess of luxury had rendered them no longer 
capable of sustaining the weight of empire. 

The conquests of the Mahomedans originated in a different 
motive, and were pursued upon a different principle. Yet their 
empire proved scarcely less enduring than that of the B-omans. 
The Mahomedans carried with them into India, as they did 
every where else, a bigoted devotion to their own faith, and 
established its superiority. But they neither sought nor ob- 
tained more. Content with the acquisition of supreme authority, 
they innovated in no degree upon the framework or constitution 
of Indian society. Eajahs whom they found in power they 
suffered to retain their power, subject only to tribute and mili- 
tary service. They established, it is true, courts for the ad- 
ministration of the Mahomedan law; but such courts existed 
for the benefit of Mahomedans only. In towns and great cities, 
cadis and muftis dispensed justice according to the precepts of 
the Koran. Throughout the length and breadth of the land the 
old village municipalities regulated the affairs of the great body 
of the people, the old Hindoo punchayets settled the disputes of 
individuals. Kor were the Hindoos, or the professors of any 
other faith, excluded because of their religion from offices of trust. 
The most distinguished of the finance ministers under Akbar and 
Humaoun were worshippers of Brahmah. They were Eajpoot 
chiefs, who fought many of the fiercest battles of Aurungzebe 
against the Mahrattas. To the institution of caste, on the other 
hand, the Mahomedans paid no regard. Brahmin, Kehatrya, 
Sudra, and Pariar were all equal in their eyes ; each being ad- 
vanced in the public service according to the measure of the 
abilities which he possessed. And the consequence was, that 
a raj begun so early as the 12th century of our era, lasted till 
the middle of the 18tb, when it fell to pieces, in the common 
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conrse of things^ through the degeneracy of the Moguls and 
their advisers. 

Compare these systems of action with our own, and observe 
the results to which they have severally led. We entered upon 
the conquest of India against the national will, and pursued it 
trembling at our own shadow. We added day by day to the 
extent of our territory, courting and flattering all the while the 
races whom we subdued. While we professed for their institu- 
tions an unbounded respect, we offered to the people themselves 
continual violence, in matters which come more home to the 
bosoms and business of individuals than the support or rejection 
of any abstract opinions whatever. Think of the effect in Ben- 
gal of the perpetual settlement of 1793, which deprived the 
great body of agriculturists of their rights, and converted the 
zemendars, a set of hereditary tax-collectors, into landed pro- 
prietors. Think of what has been felt in every principality 
since, which, either by conquest or cajolery, has passed under our 
dominion, when the people saw their native rulers set aside, 
their gentry degraded, and the very tenures by which the 
peasantry held their lands subjected to investigation and revision ; 
and, finally, consider how entirely, by the constitution of our 
regular army, we have shut the door to honours and advance- 
ment against all the noblest spirits in Hindostan. 

Meanwhile, professing to be Christians, we have sedulously 
kept our own religion in the background ; and ostentatiously 
flattered and paid deference to the superstitions of our subjects. 
The Mahomedans, though they ceased after a time to convert 
by violence, never failed to patronise and protect such prose- 
lytes as came over to them of their own accord. We long re- 
fused to give any employment either in civil or military life to 
native Christians, and repealed a law only the other day 
which doomed such as had received baptism to the loss of their 
property. The Mahomedans took no other notice of the impure 
rites of Hindooism than to tax the pilgrims who came from a 
distance to take part in them ; and to see that breaches of the 
public peace were either prevented or put down. We have 
been in the habit of furnishing guards of honour to attend upon 
Hindoo, processions and of saluting with our artillery wooden 
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idols as they passed. The Mahomedans commanding, as well 
in military as in civil life, the services of men of all castes, 
subjected all who followed their standards to one common dis- 
cipline. We put arms into the hands of persons whose caste 
prejudices we fostered and encouraged, till In war they became 
useless for some of the most important operations of a campaign, 
and in peace proved themselves untrustworthy. The Mahome- 
dans so far agreed in policy with the Eomans, that they intro- 
duced their own language into their own courts ; but differed in 
this respect, that they suffered the Hindoo population to seek 
redress for wrongs before tribunals to which they and their 
fathers had been accustomed, and to plead in the dialect of the 
province, whatever it might be, in which they happened to be 
resident. We, finding that in the Mahomedan courts pleadings 
were carried on in Persian, adopted the Persian as our own 
legal language, though it be quite as much as English a 
foreign tongue to nine tenths of the inhabitants of India, and 
becomes intelligible in many instances to our own judges 
themselves only through the medium of an interpreter. In a 
word, our system of administration has been from first to last 
a series of blunders, in extenuation of which we can urge this 
and no more, that they were errors of judgment only ; for the 
most rigid of our critics will scarcely deny, that, as far as 
might be compatible with the realisation of a competent 
revenue, vre have endeavoured to secure to the great body of 
our subjects protection from foreign violence, and safety to 
their lives and property at home. But is this enough ? Can 
we wonder, on the contrary, that an eflFort is at length 
made to get rid of us ? Is it not much more surprising that 
the revolt should stop short of a universal rising, and that it 
did not take place long ago. 

And here I must be permitted to observe that for some of 
the gravest of the blunders enumerated above, the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company is not responsible. In 
common with the ablest of its servants, as well civil as military, 
the Court has uniformly protested against the undue extension of 
its territory ; and if it became at last a consenting party to the 
organisation of the Indian army upon a European model, it did 
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not yield, even on that point, till after the application from with- 
out of an influence which could not be resisted. The Court 
of Directors has its own sins to answer for, and they are many ; 
but to attribute all the blame to that body of the horrors which 
have recently been enacted in the East, would be to provide a 
scapegoat for the transgressions of the local authorities, of Her 
Majesty’s constitutional advisers, and of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, by the deliberations of which the policy of cabinets is 
supposed to be controlled. 

It is proverbially an easier task to point out defects than to 
suggest remedies, but if the view which has now been taken of 
some of the most prominent errors in our past Indian adminis- 
tration be correct, the line of policy which it becomes England 
to pursue in the future cannot be quite obscure. It is impos- 
sible for us now to take example from our immediate predeces- 
sors in supreme power. We have so completely revolutionised 
the condition of society in British India that materials wherewith 
to work, as the Mahomedans wrought before us, are wanting. 
But the Roman model remains, and it seems to me, that the 
finger of Providence itself points to the adoption of it. Here- 
tofore Christianity has been placed, as it were, in abeyance. 
The time has come when, with perfect security to ourselves and 
very much to the temporal as well as eternal benefit of the 
natives of India, a prominent place may be given to it in our 
counsels. I am no advocate for force, or the undue influence of 
Government, or the direct interference of the officers of Govern- 
ment, whether civil or military, in the work of conversion; 
neither, looking as well to the object to be gained as to the 
condition of the people before whom it is desired to place Chris- 
tianity in an attractive point of view, can I express any desire 
that India should be thrown more open than it is to the opera- 
tions of missionaries sent out by all sects and bodies of believers 
indiscriminately. When the Gospel was first offered to the half- 
civilised heathen under the Roman Empire, the message of 
peace came to them from men all speaking the same thing ; and 
all agreeing, not in doctrine only, but in discipline, in form of 
worship, and in the one object to be achieved. The heathen in- 
habitants of British India are in a state of civilisation not very 
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unlike to that at which the nations to whom the Apostles and 
their immediate successors addressed themselves had arrived; 
and it would be -wise, as well as in conformity with primitive 
usage, if the first great approach to them could be made by 
some one section of the universal Church of Christ. Ample 
scope will be afforded to what is called religious liberty ” 
after the good seed has been sown and there is grain in 
the ear. Meanwhile I speak the language of all thoughtful 
men, when I say that England can scarcely expect a blessing 
to attend her efforts at the reestablishment of her supre- 
anacy, if she fail to extend the influence of her own Church 
in the East ; by multiplying four-fold her bishops and clergy 
there, and taking care that only such individuals are ap- 
pointed to the work as feel its unspeakable importance, and 
are ready to spend and be spent in the promotion of it. For, 
without all doubt, the great bulk of Anglo-Indian society 
has lived too long without God in the world ; causing, there- 
by, both Mahomedans and Hindoos, — each, in their own wild 
way, devout even to superstition, — to despise, not the English 
nation alone, but the faith which England professes, of the 
hearty acceptance of which they have seen so few tokens among 
the individual Englishmen with whom they came in contact. 

Again, it is very clear that our ostentatious deference for caste 
prejudices has not won for us the love or respect of the people 
whom it was intended to conciliate. To affect any longer what 
we do not feel, would convict us, even in their eyes, of folly as 
well as of hypocrisy, — nor can it in any point of view be neces- 
sary to do so. Caste is a social far more than a religious insti- 
tution, and as such it is our policy to regard it. We shall take 
the proper line in reference to it, if we ignore its existence 
altogether. There is no occasion to intrude ourselves into the 
domestic circles of the Hindoos, or to outrage their prejudices 
in the villages through which we pass, or the towns in which we 
reside. But every native of India seeking employment under 
our Government, whether he aspire to become an advocate, and 
eventually a judge, or enlist as a private soldier in the ranks, 
should be distinctly given to understand that the Supreme 
Government recognises no distinctions between man and man, 
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and expects from those whom it takes into its pay implicit 
obedience to all orders which are not in themselves unlawful 
There would be some surprise experienced at first, and perhaps 
a little outcry raised. But the Government which is physically 
strong enough to put down an armed revolt like the present, 
will be morally weak indeed, if it yield to the murmurs of an 
interested minority. For the great bulk of the people will soon 
come to perceive .that such an arrangement must operate power- 
fully to their advantage. 

Again, the substitution of the English for the Persian, in all 
those courts of law where proceedings are now conducted in 
the latter language, is a measure dictated by every considera- 
tion of policy and common sense. As has elsewhere been ex- 
plained, the Persian had ceased to be the vernacular tongue in 
any part of India long ere we became masters of the country. 
It came in with the early Mahomedan dynasties, and had died 
out, except as the language of the law, before the house of 
Aurungzebe ceased to reign. It would have been forgotten 
long ago, except among scholars, had not we by our perverse 
adherence to it kept it up. Let it be abolished at once, and not 
a murmur of complaint will be heard ; except, perhaps, from 
that portion of the Mahomedan population which regards the 
continued use of it as at once a memorial of greatness past and 
a prognostic of greatness to come ; and from the native vakeels 
or advocates, who contrive by means of it to mystify their own 
clients, and not unfrequently to mislead our judges. To the 
people of India English is at this moment much more acces- 
sible than Persian ; and surely it becomes us, by every means 
in our power, to promote among them the study of our own 
literature and of the truths which it communicates, rather than 
of the literature of their former masters, with all its obscenity 
and folly. 

Again, two points seem to be established by recent as well 
as by more remote experience; first, that we cannot maintain 
our supremacy in India without a native army of some sort or 
another ; and, next, that the native army, when it comes to be 
put together again, must be constituted upon a plan very dif- 
ferent from that which has so signally failed. I have said so 
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much upon this part of my subject in the body of the paper 
now offered to the public, that I feel reluctant to anticipate 
here what the reader will find more clearly expressed else- 
where. This much, however, it is necessary to observe^ — that 
a chain of reasoning which appeared to be conclusive only four 
short years ago, has received from events of the current year 
considerable damage. It may be doubted, for example, whether 
a return to the earlier and better customs of the military service 
in India be now possible. Certainly the conduct of many of 
the irregular corps holds out no great encouragement to hazard 
the attempt. And if this be so, then there appears no alter- 
native except to raise our levies from among a different class of 
men ; and, while we increase the number of European officers 
in our regiments, to take care that they abide more steadily 
than heretofore with their colours, and give all their attention 
to the proper duties of their stations. A writer in the Times,” 
evidently no novice in the subject which he discusses, has re- 
commended that African battalions be enrolled, and that they 
be employed in large numbers to garrison India. The expe- 
dient seems practicable enough; while Indian regiments, no 
longer composed of high-caste men, might do duty in Ceylon, 
at the Cape of Good Hope, and even in the West Indies. But 
before accomplishing so important a purpose, the present con- 
stitution of the Indian Government, civil as well as military, 
must be changed; and on that subject, though I may have 
formed my own opinions, I do not feel that the present is a 
fitting occasion on which to express them. 

Many other suggestions occur to me, which for obvious 
reasons I refrain from stating, because the promotion of educa- 
tion, the extension of railroads, the opening out of the com- 
merce and internal resources of the country, are all measures 
of such obvious policy, that merely to enumerate is to com- 
mand a universal acceptance of them. But further than this, 
the Government will doubtless look well before it proceeds. Free 
institutions and a free press, invaluable as they are in homo- 
geneous states, can work only for mischief in a country of 
which the ruler and the subject have nothing in common between 
them. Finally, the day of reckoning must come ; not with 
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the barbarians only, whose hands are red with the blood of our 
women and children, but with those to whom S^ngland had 
committed, in full reliance on their wisdom, the lives of hei 
lldren a^d the care of her most importan dependency 
And happy will every right-minded person be, if ^ ° 
such inquiry demonstrate that, both m London and at ^1- 
cutta, there was neither supineness nor misconduct : that there 
was no surprise, which would convict our rders of gross in- 
capacity; nor any lack of preparation to resist a threatening 
evil, which might imperil their good name on higher grounds . 
and that every step taken since, to succour the weak and re- 
lieve the oppressed, has been marked by the vigour and fore- 
thought for which we are justified in looking ainong those 
to whom our sovereign has entrusted the destinies of her great 

empire. 


g_ Since the preceding pages went to press, events have 

accumulated themselves with a rapidity which is not calculated 
to aUay our apprehensions as to the final issue of the Indian 
struo-o-le. The growing spirit of disaffection in Bombay, and 
the refusal of even a single regiment of Madras cavalry to ma,rcli, 
nresent signs of the future stiff more dark than the check which 
General Havelock has sustained. Had the reinforcements first 
ordered to India gone out in steam ships instead of saihng ves- 
sels • or the overland route been made use of at the second instead 
of the eleventh hour ; probably none of those misfortunes would 
have occurred. Stiff our game is not a desperate one, provided 
there be wisdom enough to play it aright; though it will cer- 
tainly not be played successfully if we act under the guidance 
of blind passion. 

Nobody in his senses would desire to extenuate the enorini y 
of the crimes of which the rebels have been guilty. It is with- 
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out parallel in the history of modern times. But the cry for 
vengeance which we hear on all sides is as unchristian as it is 
impolitic. Soldiers engaged in the horrible business of war^ 
and especially of what may be called civil war^ need no stimu- 
lants to shed blood; nor is it by hanging up villagers, like 
acorns, to the branches of trees, or putting wounded men to 
death on the field of battle, that we may hope to bring the con- 
test to a speedy issue. Indeed, every life taken, except in fair 
fight, or after judicial investigation held upon the case and 
sentence given, is just as much a murder on our part as was the 
slaughter of our women and children at Cawnpore ; and, like all 
other crimes, it will be seen in the end to have been dictated 
by the worst possible policy. 

The object which we now seek is, the suppression of a re- 
bellion, and the reestablishment of British sovereignty in India. 
Our best, and indeed only chance of attaining that object, 
is to enlist the sympathies of the masses in our favour. We 
profess to believe that the great body of the people are with us. 
If we hope to keep them so, the discipline maintained in our 
ranks cannot be too strict. But you cannot train soldiers to 
kill their prisoners, and to plunder the towns and villages 
through which they pass, without putting an end to discipline 
altogether. 

Of Sir Colin Campbell, provided he be invested with adequate 
powers, the highest expectations may be formed. He was trained 
in the school of that great man who knew that war cannot be 
carried on successfully, either in a friendly or a hostile country, 
unless the lives and property of the inhabitants be respected, 
and every thing required for the support of the army paid for 
on the spot. Probably, too, he understands that it is no sign 
of weakness to have mercy, and that a war which is conducted 
on the avowed principle of extermination cannot be other than 
a protracted one. He will try, and, if they be found guilty, 
execute the leaders of revolt, whenever they fall into his hands ; 
but of their followers he will, without doubt, satisfy himself 
that some better use can be made than by shooting them. In- 
deed, he will follow this course as much for the sake of his own 
men as through regard for the lives of the enemy. For an army 
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which has accustomed itself to wholesale butcheries, even of 
savages, though it may be brave in fight and patient under pri- 
vations, can never be trusted in a civilised country. The indi- 
viduals composing it become brutalised in exact proportion to 
the indifference which they entertain for human life. Discipline, 
good faith, mercy, and justice may carry us through the crisis ; 
if they do not, nothing will. Finally, I would venture to ask 
with all deference, whether adequate provision has been made, 
by the Grovernment at home, to keep fully supplied that large 
European army, which it is pouring into a country where cul- 
tivation has ceased, and over which the horrors of famine, as 
well as of war, seem to be impending. 

London, Oct. 1857. 
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We have no intention of criticising the merits, literary or 
otherwise, of the works which, in their titles^ stand at the head 
of this Article. They are full of interest, every one of them ; 
not more on account of the importance of the subjects to which 
they refer, than because they are suggestive to such as read 
them attentively of very grave reflections. Who can doubt 
that for the last twelve or thirteen years the existence of the 
British empire in the East has been hanging continually in the 
balance ? Who can flatter himself that the scales have even 
now subsided into their proper places, and that all danger is 
past? Had the native powers better understood one another, 
and the disaffected within our own provinces been more ener- 
getic in their councils, the disasters in Affghanistan might have 
lighted up a blaze from one end of India to another, which we 
should have found it difl&cult if not impossible to extinguish. 
Had Burmah been ready and the Punjab further advanced, the 
march of Lord Gough upon Gwalior would have been the 
signal for an inburst through Arracan, and across the Sutlej, 
and so onwards to Delhi and Calcutta. Had the Sikhs been 
aware that our cavalry were fleeing from the field, how many of 

* The following are the titles of the works on which this Essay 
was based on its publication in the ‘‘Edinburgh Eeview ” in 1853 : — ■ 

1. A Letter to the Marquess of Tweeddale, By Major-General 

Briggs, Madras Army. 1842. 

2. The War in Affghanistan, By John William Kaye. 2 vols. 

1851. 

3. History of General Sir Charles Napier* $ Administration of Seinde, 

By Lieutenant-General Sir William Napier, K.C.B. 1851. 

4. Remarks on the Affairs of India, By John Sullivan, Esq. 1852. 

5. Report from the Select Committee on our Indian Territories, 1 852. 
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the gallant men who stood to their arms amid heaps of dead 
outside the lines of Ferozeshur would have survived to speak of 
their escapes and their daring ? And then^ with Hardinge and 
Gough and their stout army annihilated, what was there to 
prevent a general rising of the whole Asiatic population, and 
the consequent expulsion of the English from their land? Nor 
are other and scarcely less alarming truths kept back from our 
notice. It is impossible to deny that we are indebted for the 
continuance of our supremacy in the East, quite as much to 
the favours of fortune as to the skill of our leaders and the 
bravery of our troops. Was not the advance of the enemy 
upon Moodkee made known to us only by the falling of their 
round shot about our ears ? Does it not appear that, in the 
judgment of Sir Charles Napier at least, the famous flank- 
movement from Loodianah, which is supposed to have averted 
defeat, was an operation contrary to all the laws of strategy, 
and perfectly impracticable except in the face of a very rude 
enemy ? How came 30,000 Sikhs to lie idly in their encamp- 
ment within a few hours’ march of Ferozeshur all the time 
that the battle was raging ? And earlier still, when the Sikhs 
were beginning to threaten, and the whole army of Scinde had 
been prostrated with sickness, — when Napier himself lay ex- 
hausted at Suckur, and his disputes with the Bombay Govern- 
ment were at the bitterest, — what was it that stopped the hill 
hordes from pouring down into the plain and taking vengeance 
for the defeats of Meeanee and Hyderabad ? Par be it from us 
to undervalue that of which Sir William Napier is justly proud 
— the terror of his brother’s name. We believe that it was as 
potent as a naturally partial historian represents it to have 
been ; and we know as well as he does how potent is such a 
spell among the tribes of central Asia. But even the terror 
of a name cannot altogether account for a state of rest so 
opportune among a people proverbially prone to indulge the 
passion of revenge, and singularly expert in obtaining informa- 
tion. No; we must unquestionably refer our deliverances, for 
such they were, to some influence beyond the compass of 
human ability. For, speak of the affair as we will, we were on 
fifty different occasions at the mercy of our enemies. Where 
were the proofs of attachment to our cause when 40,000 men 
were enabled to arrive within cannon shot of our outposts 
•without one native out of all whom we professed to take under 
our protection coming in to tell us of their advance ? Nor is 
this all. When the day of trial arrives, we do not find, as in 
former years, that every part of our army is to be trusted. 
The ofl&cial despatches which describe recent great battles, with 
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tlie lists of killed and wounded that accompany them^ tell a talc 
as alarming as it is novel. We miss the forwardness in strife 
which used to characterise the Sepoys of other days^ and cannot 
discover that they any where paid the penalty of their daring. 
The English regiments go to their work with a will ; and the 
face of the plain is covered with their dead ; but their dark- 
complexioned comrades appear to fall off from them ; for though 
their slain be comparatively few, whole battalions seem to dis- 
solve themselves. And worse still ; our Sepoys have taken to 
stipulate for terms when operations against an enemy are pro- 
jected, and refuse to march forward unless their propositions be 
agreed to. Now all these are features absolutely new in Anglo- 
Indian history ; and therefore, perhaps, as well as because of 
their immense importance, we cannot but give to them the chief 
share of our attention. How are they to be accounted for ? 

It appears to us that among the many subjects connected with 
Indian administration which must occupy ere long the attention 
of the Legislature, there is not one which calls for more prompt 
and searching inquiry than the state, as regards its discipline, 
organisation, and general efficiency of Her Majesty's native 
army. We express ourselves thus, because, without meaning to 
deny that British rule has proved, upon the whole, advan- 
tageous to the agricultural population of the empire, it would be 
ridiculous to pretend that even they are so keenly alive to the 
fact as honestly and in a fervent spirit to desire the continuance 
of our presence among them. They may be thankful, — we dare 
say they are, — for the protection from external violence and plun- 
der which is afforded to them. They cannot but contrast favour- 
ably, if they consider and contrast at all, their own condition in 
this respect with that of the Ryots in the best governed of 
the native States with which they happen to be acquainted. 
And in. regard to the administration of law and justice, the ma- 
chine, though still far from what it ought to be, is more smooth 
and regular in its movements than it was forty or fifty years 
ago. Still the utmost that can be predicated even of the 
Ryots, considered as subjects of the English Crown, is that they 
seldom, if ever, trouble themselves with discussing the merits of 
the system under which they live ; being content to do as their 
fathers did before them, and satisfied so long as life and property 
are safe. But it is not so with any of the classes above the 
mere cultivators: quite otherwise. They see in the English 
Government a power which, however evenly it may profess to 
hold the scales between man and man, entertains no sympathy 
for them or for the traditions of their ancestry. They may 
acquire fortunes by trade ; they may build ships and obtain the 
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lionour of kniglithood ; and whatever they earn by honest 
industry they feel that they will be permitted to keep : but 
all beyond this is a blank ; and they are fully alive to its dreari- 
ness. There are no such avenues to advancement opened to 
them as stirred the ambition and stimulated the exertions of 
their forefathers. They cannot attain in the civil service of the 
State to a station more elevated than that of an ill-paid rural 
magistrate^, or a clerk in one of the public offices. Even the 
status of a practising attorney in the Courts of Law seems to 
be denied to them, though the decision of the judge who settled 
the question was manifestly delivered under a painful sense of 
its iniquity. And as to the army, we shall have occasion 
presently to explain, that it offers no prizes for which it would 
be worth the while of a native gentleman to strive. Now people 
so circumstanced cannot be loyal in any sense of the term. 
They may submit to their fate with more or less of resignation ; 
either because they see no chance of escape from it, or through 
the influence of that fatalism which enters largely into the faith 
of all the religionists of the East. But it is impossible that 
they can nourish the slightest feeling of love for the government 
which thus grinds them down, far less be prepared to make 
sacrifices of any kind in defence of it. Nor do they. By the 
native gentry of India, — and it is a great mistake to suppose 
that India has not its gentry of ancient lineage and proud remi- 
niscences, — the rule of the English is regarded not only without 
favour, but with settled detestation. There is not one among 
them all but would rejoice to see it overthrown to-morrow. 

Again, the complete antagonism which exists in manners, 
customs, and religion ; the differences in their domestic habits, 
in their speech, in their very costume, interpose between the 
British rulers and their Asiatic subjects a gulf of severance, 
which neither time nor the degree of intimacy which here and 
there arises out of it, will ever be able to bridge over. We may 
he as ostentatiously tender as we will of Hindoo and Mahomedan 
prejudices ; we may be ready to hear the complaints of outraged 
individuals, and prompt to give redress where we believe them 
to be well-grounded, but we can never hope to reconcile either 
the one class of persons or the other to the daily contemplation 
of scenes which utterly revolt them. 

What Brahmin can look, except with horror, on persons who 
habitually slaughter and devour the flesh of the sacred cow ? 
What Mahomedan but must regard with scorn the free inter- 
mixture of the sexes in the social life of their Christian masters ? 
The Hindoo, religious even to the grossest superstition ; the Mus- 
sulman, devout and decorous in his very crimes, alike turn away 
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with horror from men who live, according to their notions^ with- 
out God in the worlds and glory in their shame. In a word^ it is 
idle to talk of the contentment of the 'people of British India with 
the particular form of government which we have established 
among them. They submit to it, because they cannot help them-* 
selves, — the masses with the same degree of apathy which caused 
their co-religionists to submit to the government of the Ameers 
in Scinde, and to that of the Sikh Sirdars in the Punjab. But 
no living soul entertains the slightest predilection for us or for 
our government, while all who may be crossed by it in their 
schemes of personal or family ambition execrate, while they 
endure, what they feel to be the wrong. 

That we are taking no prejudiced view of this impoi’tant 
matter, nor broaching opinions that lack authority on which to 
rest, a very little research on the part of our readers will enable 
them to ascertain. The statements adduced here have been held 
and^ promulgated by almost every man of note who has made 
India and its Institutions the subject of his inquiries. Open 
Mountstuart Elphinstone’s able History, and you will find the 
same tone pervading eveiy page. He speaks of the people 
whom we thus slight and keep down as having attained to a 
high degree of civilisation and prosperity before the march of 
Alexander across the Oxus. He describes them as retaining 
these advantages in the midst of endless wars, revolutions, 
and schemes of conquest, till we arrived upon the stage. And 
he attributes the circumstance to their admirable municipal 
institutions, which survived every change of dynasty except 
the last. Dynasty upon dynasty,’’ he says, quoting from Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, ^‘tumbles down; revolution succeeds revolu- 
tion, — Hindoo, Pagan, Moghul, Mahratta, Sikh, English, are 
all masters in turn ; but the village community remains the 
same. This union of the village communities, each one forming 
a separate little state in itself^ has contributed more than any 
other cause to the preservation of the people of India through 
all the changes and revolutions they have suflfered ; and is in 
a high degree conducive to their happiness and to their enjoy- 
ment of a great portion of freedom and independence.” Again : 

The main evil of our system is, the degraded state in which 
we hold the natives. We suppose them to be superstitious, 
ignorant, prone to falsehood, and corrupt. In our well-meaning 
zeal for their welfare, we shudder at the idea of committing to 
men so depraved any 'share in the administration of their own 
country. We exclude them from every situation of trust and 
emolument ; we confine them to the lowest offices, with scarcely 
a bare subsistence ; and even these are left in their hands from 

B 3 
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necessity, because Europeans are utterly incapable of filling 
them. We treat tliem as an inferior race of beings. Men, 
who under a native government might have held the first digni- 
ties of the State, who, but for us, might have been governors of 
provinces, are regarded as little better than menial servants, are 
often no better paid, and scarcely permitted to sit in our presence. 
We reduce them to this abject state, and then look upon them 
with disdain as men unworthy of high station. Under most of 
the Mahomedan princes of India, the Hindoos were eligible to 
all the civil oflSces of Government, and they frequently possessed 
a more important share in them than their conquerors.” 

The above passage Mr. Elphinstone quotes from a paper by 
the late Sir Thomas Munro. The following sentiment is his 
own, and it occurs in his well-known letter to Mr. Villiers : — 

Under a native government, independent of the mutual 
adaptation of the institutions and the people, there is a con- 
necting chain throughout society, and a free communication be- 
tween its different parts. Notwithstanding the distinctions of 
caste, there is no country where men rise with more ease from 
the lowest rank to the highest. The first nabob of Oude was 
a petty merchant ; the first Peishwa, a village accountant ; the 
ancestors of Holkar were goatherds ; and those of Scindiah, 
slaves. All these and many other instances took place within 
the last century. Promotion from among the common people 
to all the ranks of civil and military employment, short of 
sovereignty, are of daily occurrence under native states; and 
this keeps up the spirit of the people, and, in that respect, 
partially supplies the place of popular institutions. The free 
intercourse of different ranks, also, keeps up a sort of circula- 
tion and diffusion of such knowledge and such sentiments as 
exist in society. Under us, on the contrary, the community is 
divided into two perfectly distinct and definite bodies, of which 
the one is torpid and inactive, while all the power seems con- 
cejitrated in the other.” 

That these sentiments were put on record many years ago, 
and that some slight improvement has been effected since in the 
arrangements of our civil service, we are quite ready to admit. 
The continued remonstrances of such statesmen as Munro, 
Elphinstone, and Malcolm, could not be disregarded for ever ; 
and in Lord William Bentinck India at last found a Governor- 
General able and willing to act upon the principles which they 
recommended. But even he soon discovex'ed that there was 
a countervailing weight elsewhere, which neither his vigour nor 
Ms perseverance could overcome; and hence the reforms which 
lie introduced scarcely went farther than to make more glaring 
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than ever the iniquity of the system against which they were 
directed. It appears that throughout the provinces of Bengal^ 
coraprising a population of forty millions and upwards^ there 
are, at this moment, but 105 natives employed under Govern- 
ment at salaries which do not fall short of 307. a month; whereas 
of Europeans, salaried through all the various stages, from 6007. 
up to 10,000 a year, there are in public employment, within 
the same limits, not fewer than 626. Was ever people so 
governed satisfied with their rulers ? Nor is this all. While 
the working of our system has had the obvious tendency to pro- 
duce the very vices which are assumed to be the causes of it, an 
influence more overwhelming than either prejudice or greed has 
forced us to transact almost all our real business through the 
people whom we affect to distrust. The natives do the work on 
miserable wages, the Europeans draw large salaries and mono- 
polise the credit. Hear Lord Metcalfe — too early lost to his 
country — on this subject: — The difficulties of procuring 
effectual European superintendence, whether originating in 
climate, difference of habits, language, and other circumstances, 
are so numerous and overwhelming, that it is worth while 
to consider whether there is not a fair prospect of the duty 
being done by other means, not only cheaper, but more effec- 
tually. It is well known that in some districts almost the 
whole business has been done by natives, though their Euro- 
pean employers have enjoyed the credit ; and it is absurd to 
suppose that the former should be less able to do well when 
working on their own responsibility. The deplorable system 
under which the advantages are reaped by one, while the 
labour is performed by another, has been too long the bane of 
the country. It is the cause of the ineflSciency of the Euro- 
pean, and the corruption of the native ; and, so long as it is 
upheld, there can be but little amendment in either party.” 

The time has not yet come for dealing as fully as the case 
deserves with the important questions involved in these state- 
ments. The whole machinery of Anglo-Indian government is 
once more upon its triaP ; and the evidence as yet collected, 
though in some respects of considerable value, is not sufficient 
to warrant a verdict, either of condemnation or acquittal. 
More, we presume, will soon follow ; but, in the meanwhile, 
enough has been elicited to prove that matters cannot be per- 
mitted to go on exactly as they do now. Whence does it come 
to pass that, in direct opposition to an Act of Parliament, the 
Company is still able to draw so broad a line of distinction 


This was written previously to the India Bill of 1853. 
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between its own coyenanted servants and the rest of the Indian 
community? The statute which i*enewed the charter in 1833 
contains a clause to provide that no man shall be debarred from 
oflSce on account of his colour or his religion* And the ablest 
judges of the intentions of the Legislature have declared that 
every post, under the highest, — collectorships, magistracies, 
even seats in the Supreme Council itself, — were therefy thrown 
open for competition to all the Queen’s subjects in Asia, from 
whatever stock descended. India,” said Lord William Ben- 
tlnck, fifteen years ago, in order to become an attached de- 
pendency of the British Crown, must be governed for her own 
sake, and not for the sake of the 800 or 1000 individuals who 
go there to make their fortunes.” But how stand the facts of 
the case ? The execution of the law was left to the Court of 
Directors, and they ruled, in the very teeth of this enactment, 
that none except covenanted servants of the Company, nomi- 
nated by themselves, should be competent to hold certain ofiices ; 
and the consequence is, to use the words of Lord William Ben- 
tinck, in his evidence before the committee of 1837, that, not 
only is the civil administration of India entirely in the hands 
of foreigners, but that the holders of this monopoly, the patrons 
of these foreign agents, are those who exercise the directing 
power at home ; that this directing power is exclusively paid 
by patronage ; that the value of this patronage depends exactly 
upon the degree in which both the honours and emoluments of 
the State are engrossed by their clients, to the exclusion of 
the natives. There exists,” he continues, in consequence, 
on the part of the home authorities, an interest in the ad- 
ministration precisely similar to what formerly prevailed as to 
commerce ; that is, directly opposed to the welfare of India.” 

Whatever may be the conclusion to which we shall be 
driven by the force of evidence as yet to be adduced, in regard 
to the wisdom of retaining, either modified or otherwise, both a 
Court of Directors in Leadenhall Street, and a Board of Control 
in Cannon Eow, no impartial man can doubt that such an exer- 
cise of power by the former of these bodies as is here described 
and condemned, is not more at variance with the letter of the 
statute law, than it is in contradiction to the principles of moral 
right and public justice. It may keep open, for a few more 
years, the avenues to wealth for a limited number of English- 
men in a distant land ; but it does so in defiance of an Act of 
the Imperial Legislature, and at the expense of crying wrong to 
the native population of India. " There is one great question 
to which we should look,” says Sir Thomas Munro, in all our 
arrangements. What is to be the final result on the character 
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of the people ? Is it to be raised, or is it to be lowered ? Are 
we to be satisfied with merely securing our power, and pro- 
tecting the inhabitants, leaving them to sink gradually in cha- 
racter lower than at present? Or are we to endeavour to 
raise their character ? It ought undoubtedly to be our aim to 
raise the minds of the natives, and to take care that whenever 
our connexion with India ceases, it do not appear that the only 
fruit of our dominion had been to leave the people more abject 
and less able to govern themselves than when we found them. 
It would certainly be more desirable that we should be expelled 
from the country altogether, than that the result of our system 
of government should be such an abasement of a whole people. 
In proportion as we exclude them from the higher offices, and a 
share in the management of public aflFairs, we lessen their in- 
terest in the concerns of the community, and degrade their cha- 
racter. If we make a summary comparison of the advantages 
and disadvantages which have accrued to the natives from our 
government, the result, I fear, will hardly be so much in our 
favour as it ought to have been. They are more secure from 
the calamities both of foreign war and internal ommotions; 
their persons and property are more secure from violence ; they 
cannot be wantonly punished, or their property seized, by per- 
sons in power; and their taxation is, on the whole, lighter. 
But, on the other hand, they have no share in making laws for 
themselves, little in administering them, except in very subordi- 
nate oflSces ; they can rise to no high station, civil or military ; 
they are everywhere regarded as an inferior race, and often 
rather as vassals or servants than as the ancient owners and 
masters of the country. It is not enough that we confer upon 
the natives the benefits of just laws and moderate taxation, 
unless we endeavour to raise their character; but, under 
a foreign government, there are so many causes which tend 
to depress it, that it is not easy to prevent it from sinking. 
It is an old observation, that he who loses his liberty, loses 
half his virtue. This is true of nations as well as of indi- 
viduals. To have no property scarcely degrades more in one 
case, than in the other to have property at the disposal of a 
foreign government in which we have no share. The enslaved 
nation loses the privileges of a nation, as the slave does that of 
a free man. It loses the privilege of taxing itself, of making 
its own laws, of having any share in their administration, or in 
the general government of the country. British India l:as none 
of these privileges : it has not that of being ruled by a despot 
of its own; for, to a nation which has lost its liberty, it is still 
a privilege to have its countrymen, and not foreigners, as its 
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rulers. Nations always take a part with their government^ 
whether free or despotic^ against foreigners. Against an in- 
vasion of foreigners, the national character is always engaged, 
and in such a cause the people often contend as strenuously in 
the defence of a despotic as of a free government. It is not 
the arbitrary power of a national sovereign, but subjugation to 
a foreign one, that destroys national character, and extinguishes 
national spirit. When a people cease to have a national cha- 
racter to maintain, they lose the mainspring of w^hatever is 
laudable, both in public and in private life, and the private 
sinks with the public character. This is true of every nation, 
as well as of India. It is true of our own. Let Britain be 
subjugated by a foreign power to-morrow ; let the people be 
excluded from all share in the government, from public honours, 
from every ofEce of high trust and emolument, let them, in 
every situation, be considered as unworthy of trust, and all their 
knowledge, and all their literature, sacred and profane, will not 
save them from becoming, in another century or two, a low- 
minded, deceitful, and dishonest race.” 

These are words of wisdom, put upon record by one who, 
better, perhaps, than any servant of th.e Company, understood 
the subject which he was discussing. Nor was he, while thus 
reasoning, blind to the well-nigh universal degradation of the 
people whose cause he pleaded. No one knew better than he 
that ^Hhe inhabitants of the Cofnpany’s dominions are the most 
abject race in India;” no one was more keenly and bitterly 
aware of the causes which had produced such a result. For 
even the wretched satisfaction of seeing the strangers who seek 
their shores for the purpose of growing rich at the public expense, 
settle down, and become, by degrees, one with themselves, is 
denied them. Other conquerors had overrun their territories 
before, assumed supreme power, and dispensed patronage ; but 
they did so upon the spot, and excluded no man, of whatever 
race descended, from a share in it. We send out our youth by 
shoals from England to amass wealth and exercise power for a 
season ; each batch returning to England, when it has satisfied 
its own wishes, only that it may be succeeded by another. 
What bond of good feeling can exist between the hundred and 
twenty millions whom we thus govern and the few thousands of 
white-faced men whom we appoint to plunder while they profess 
to govern and protect. 

It was the knowledge of facts like these, — it was the natu- 
ral dread of stretching too far a system of management so 
thoroughly rotten, — which led all our ablest Indian statesmen, 
from the days of Clive downwards, to deprecate the extension. 
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under any circumstances whatever, of British empireln the East. 
It was the constant pressure from without, — the continual 
arrival of young men from England, for whom employment in 
the civil or military service must be found, — which forced them, 
one after another, into the adoption of a policy which all equally 
condemned. No doubt occasions arose, when, being driven to 
defend ourselves against foreign aggression, we could not other- 
wise cover the expenses of the war than by appropriating the 
whole or a portion of the enemy’s territories. But it is too 
much to assume, as popular writers are in the habit of doing, 
that all our wars in India have been defensive in the first in- 
stance, or that each addition made to our territorial empire there 
has been made upon compulsion. There is no end to the 
instances in which our allies have been compelled or cajoled, in 
times of prosperity and peace, into ceding to us tracts of country 
which we should have done better, perhaps, to leave in their 
hands. Such was the transaction in 1800 , between Lord 
Wellesley and the Nizam, when the latter made over to the 
Company provinces producing an annual income of 650 , 000 /. 
in lieu of a subsidy for troops, the cost of maintaining which 
was calculated at 400 , 000 /. Such was the nature of his lord- 
ship’s dealing, in 1801 , with the Nabob of Oude, who was 
glad to yield up the half of his dominions, after being threatened 
with a seizure of the whole. So also, in 1802 , the Nabob of 
Arcot, being an infant, was forced to surrender the whole of 
his territory, in consideration of an annual pension. And in 
the same year, and by a similar process, the petty principalities 
of Tanjore, Surat, and Furrukabad, passed under our rule ; yet 
Lord Wellesley, though a more enterprising Grovernor than any 
that had preceded him since Hastings, was no friend, any more 
than his illustrious brother, to the policy of excessive aggran- 
disement. Nor have either our proceedings, or the theory 
which they controvert, undergone any material change in the 
progress of time. In 1831 , we possessed ourselves, without 
scruple, of the dominions of our ally the Eajah of Mysore, and 
have kept them ever since. Between 1840 and 1847 , we con- 
fiscated to our own use the principalities of Sattara, Coleba, and 
Mandavie, upon the plea that the thrones were vacant, the last 
incumbents having died without lawful heirs. And finally, in 
1848 , we took possession of the territories and treasures of our 
infant ally and ward, Dhuleeb Singh of Lahore, — in conse- 
quence of an insurrection which occurred in his country, 
while we were exercising uncontrolled authority there, and to 
which the child neither was, nor could be, an assenting party. 
These acts may have been, in themselves, politic. That 
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they were forced upon us by circumstances over which we hat! 
no control, is a convenient, but it is by no means a self-evident, 
theory. Indeed, the very author of the latest wrong, if wrong 
it shall prove to be, does not so much as pretend to shelter 
himself under any plea of the sort. He speaks out like a man. 
What to him are the declarations of Parliament, uttered long 
ago, and never recalled. It may still be, in the opinion of the 
House of Commons, as it was sixty years ago, repugnant to 
the interests and honour of England” to pursue schemes of 
territorial aggrandisement in the East. Lord Dalhousie thinks 
otherwise; and not only seizes upon the Punjab, but avows his 
determination to extend the dominions of England, whenever 
and wherever a convenient opportunity of doing so shall offer. 
“ I take this fitting opportunity,” he says, of recording my 
strong and deliberate opinion, that in the exercise of a wise 
and sound policy, the British Government is bound not to 
put aside or neglect such rightful opportunities of acquiring 
territory or revenue, as may from time to time present them- 
selves.” 

If this reasoning be sound, — and we ourselves cannot detect a 
flaw in it, — the reader, we think, will agree with us in the opinion, 
that year by year, as we become masters of a wider extent of 
territory in the East, we are year by year reducing the nature 
of our hold upon the empire to that of mere force. Where- 
ever our authority reaches, all the established institutions of the 
country, all the influence of the native princes and governments, 
their legitimate occupations and places in society, crumble 
to pieces under it. We repress feuds, it is true — we take away 
the power of doing arbitrary acts from individuals — we equalise 
taxation, and proclaim the supremacy of law, but we do not 
increase thereby the loyalty, far less the gratitude or the 
affection, of a single class, — we had almost said, of a solitary 
individual. I am decidedly of opinion,” says Sir John Mal- 
colm, that the tranquillity, not to say the security, of our vast 
oriental possessions is involved in the preservation of the 
native principalities which are dependent upon us for pro- 
tection, I am further convinced, that though our revenue 
may increase, the permanence of our power will be hazarded 
in proportion as the territories of native princes and chiefs fall 

under our direct rule Every means should be used to 

avert what I should consider as one of the greatest calamities, 
in a political point of view^, that could arise to our empire ; 
viz. the whole of India becoming subject to our direct rule.” It 
appears to me,” says Mr. Elphinstone, to be our interest, as 
well as our duty, to use every means to preserve the allied 
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governments. The period of our downfall in India will pro- 
bably be hastened by every increase of our territory and 
subjects.” I consider the extinction of a native state/’ says 
Sir Henry Russellj as a nail driven into our own coffin,” 
Does any body distrust the wisdom of these vaticinations ? Let 
him consider for a moment what follows immediately on the 
deposition of a native prince, in the single matter of employ- 
ment for large and important sections of the community. 
We do not tolerate feudal rights, nor any thing akin to them. 
Within the limits of our empire. We have no desire to in- 
crease our army more than may be absolutely necessary for the 
occasions of the moment. No sooner, therefore, is a cession 
effected, than down goes the state of scores of subordinate chief- 
tains, down comes the royal establishment, with all its para- 
phernalia of wuzzeers, dewans, guards, and soldiery. What is 
to become of these people? We open no doors of exertion to 
their energies. They cannot dig, to beg they are ashamed.” 
They either pass into other principalities still nominally inde- 
pendent, carrying with them feelings of implacable rancour to- 
wards us, or they wander about the provinces, sometimes in 
bands, when they become robbers, or singly, when they not 
unfrequently perish. It was calculated, that after the over- 
throw of Tippoo Saib and the Mahrattas, not fewer than 
500,000 persons, belonging to the military classes alone, be- 
came vagabonds and plunderers. And we need not tell such 
of our readers as concern themselves with the aspect of public 
affiiirs in the Punjab, that the whole face of that province is 
covered, at this moment, with men who, having no settled oc- 
cupation, are ripe for anything that may occur ; more especially, 
for any project of hostility towards ourselves,* 

It is clear, then, whatever we may have accustomed our- 
selves to fancy, that we ‘retain no hold upon India except 
by the sword. Our government is the government of the 
stranger, and nothing more. It is so designated by the people 

* The exertions of Sir John Lawrence, and his wise and just 
policy, succeeded in bringing order out of chaos ; and we are now 
congratulating ourselves on the loyalty of the Sikhs, and looking to 
them and the Goorkahs as our mainstay in the East. Let us take 
care that we do not misunderstand the motives of both races. They 
hate the Hindoos, and may therefore help us to destroy the rebel 
army. But, having done so, are we quite sure that they will be con- 
tent to resume their old place in society ? We may be mistaken, we 
hope that we are, but the advance of the Nepaulese contingent into 
our territories, with Jung Behauder at their head, is no subject of 
rejoicing to us. 
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who submit to it ; and unless thoroughly recast, it must con- 
tinue to deserve the appellation to the end of time. Indeed, 
we may go further. The whole bent of our legislation, even 
where it most professes to seek the good of the people of the 
country, pursues with the greatest earnestness objects which 
have no value whatever in their eyes. We might read,” 
says Mr. Sullivan, all the Acts of Parliament which relate 
to India, without knowing from them that such a people exist. 
Take as examples the three last Charter Acts. The Act 
passed in 1793 provides that a proportion of the estimated sur- 
plus of the revenue shall be appropriated towards the payment 
of the national debt of England; and another proportion of 
the assumed surplus be applied to increase the dividends of 
the proprietors of East India Stock. The Act of 1813 pro- 
vides for the support of Anglican bishops and archdeacons out 
of the Indian revenues, and for giving additional allowances to 
governors and other English functionaries. The Act of 1833 
adds to the number of bishops and archdeacons, and to the 
number of European members of Council. It provides for 
the appointment of a law commission, composed of Europeans, 
involving an additional charge in the aggregate of at least 
50,0007. a year for European agents, and it throws all the 
debts and liabilities of the East India Company, including an 
annuity of 660,000Z. a year to the proprietors of that Com- 
pany, on the revenue of India. The only allusion to the 
people of India to be found in these Acts, and that inferen- 
tially, is confined to two clauses ; one of which enacts, that 
whenever India shall have a surplus revenue, 10,0007. a year 
shall be set apart for native collegiate establishments; the 
other, that no man shall be debarred from office by reason of 
his caste and religion.” Now we do not object to the ap- 
pointment of bishops and archdeacons, or the adoption of any 
other course which shall hold out some sure prospect of ex^ 
tending to the people of India, by legitimate means, the pure 
faith of the Gospel. Neither is the policy of necessity wrong 
which provides for the appointment of a law commission, even 
though it be composed exclusively of Europeans. But it is 
surely not to govern India for its own sake,” or to render 
her an attached dependency of Great Britain,” that any por- 
tion of the debt of England should be saddled upon her, or 
her people taxed, beyond what they are able to bear, in order 
that the dividends of the proprietors of East India stock may bo 
increased. The people of India are proverbially patient under 
taxation, up to a certain point. But undoubtedly they would 
bear the burden with greater cheerfulness if they saw the 
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funds thence arising applied, even in part, to^ the development 
of the resources of their own country ; and still more if mem- 
bers of their own body, bone of their own bone, and flesh of 
their own flesh, were allowed in the spirit of the law, as it 
stands, to have some voice, as well in the imposition of the 
taxes, as in the control and general management of the re- 
venues when collected* 

The growth of our Indian empire, looking first to the period 
when it may be said to have taken root, and next to the enor- 
mous extent of territory and population which it now com- 
prises, may indeed be said to constitute one of the wonders of 
the world. In 1757, not quite a hundred years ago, England, 
besides being mistress of a few factories on the coasts of Malabar 
and Coromandel, exercised sovereignty over 4882 square miles 
of territory which she had acquired from the Nabob of Bengal. 
In 1793, the date of Lord Cornwallis’s permanent settlement, 
upwards of 200,000 square miles of territory, with a popula- 
tion little short of 40,000,000, acknowledged her supremacy. 
The former had grown in 1813, when the Charter was re- 
newed, to about 320,000 square miles, the latter to 60,000,000, 
which again were increased, in 1833, to 462,000 square miles, 
peopled by at least 100,000,000 of natives. At this day, the 
surface extent of land, actually contributing to the Indian 
treasury, and managed by covenanted servants of the Company, 
falls little short of 600,000 square miles ; while the population 
will be placed under rather than above the mark, if we assume 
that it reaches 120,000,000. But this is not all. Between 
Cape Comorin and the Himalaya Mountains, and from Bombay 
to Arracan, there is not a principality, state, or province, but 
is more or less connected with the British empire by treaties 
admissive of the superiority of the stranger. Thus, northward 
of the peninsula, and extending to the centre, we find Cashmere, 
Cis-Sutledge, Nepaul, — the north-east frontier states, Rajpoo- 
tana, Oude, Bundelcund, — the south-west frontier states, Berar, 
Sangoor, Malwa and Hyderabad, with other less important 
principalities; to the south lie Mysore, the Orissa Jaghires, 
Travancore, &c., and to the west, Cutch, Guzzerat, and various 
petty chieftainships besides. All these, presenting a surfixce 
extent of upwards of 690,000 square miles, and comprising a 
population which has been taken at 52,000,000 of souls, are, 
for every practical purpose, at the absolute disposal of the 
British Government. Some of them are connected with it by 
subsidiary treaties ; that is to say, they supply funds for the 
maintenance of a given number of troops, which the British 
Government disciplines and officers ; others pay tribute, and 
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undertake^ in case of war, to swell our armies with contingents, 
of which the strength is fixed ; while the residue accepting our 
protection hold themselves bound, when called upon, to co- 
operate with us in any contest into which we may enter. In a 
word, we have become, far more extensively than could be 
predicated of the most powerful Mahomedan emperors, lords 
paramount of India, having vassals under us, whose aggregate 
military establishments show a muster-roll, in round numbers, 
of about 400,000 armed men."*^ 

It would be idle to lament over a contingency which, how- 
ever fraught with danger, is complete, and cannot be reversed. 
It would be equally so to persuade ourselves that this growth in 
the extent of our territorial dominions indicates a corresponding 
growth of power, accepting the latter term in the only sense 
which a wise statesman would apply to it. Were the kingdoms 
which we have overrun and annexed inhabited by races cognate 
with ourselves, we might hope, in the course of time, to become 
one with them. It is true that this is not the work of a day. 
The French population of Lower Canada, though for well nigh 
a hundred years bound by ties of allegiance to the British 
Crown, are still a distinct people in their habits, tastes, and 
creed, from their English conquerors. And in spite of the 
legislative union of the two provinces, we cannot say that as 
yet tokens of a different order of things are rife. But the na- 
tional characteristics which stand between them and us are the 
merest bagatelles, when compared with the insurmountable 
barriers that present themselves to anything like an amalgama- 
tion of Englishmen with the Hindoo and Mahomedan natives 
of British India. Moreover, as has elsewhere been shown, it is, 
and always has been, the bent and object of our policy to pre- 
vent the natives of India from acquiring an interest in the well- 
being of the government under which they live. What then is 
each enlargement of the area and population of our eastern em- 
pire, except an extension of sources of anxiety, and a serious 
addition made to the difficulties, already numerous enough, that 
stand in the way of the maintenance of our superiority ? Are 
we richer than we were sixty years ago? Speaking compara- 
tively, the case is otherwise. In 1792 the public debt of India 
amounted to no more than one year’s purchase of the public 


* Since this paragraph was written, the work of annexation has 
made wonderful progress. State after state has been absorbed ; the 
tenures of the holders of land closely looked into, and set aside ; and 
a fiame lighted, of the extinction of which he were a bold prophet 
who should^ at this moment speak confidently. 
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revenue ; whereas now it exceeds two years’ purchase. Are 
we more at our ease as regards either foreign war or domestic 
trouble? Surely not. Our frontiers now touch, wherever they 
touch any neighbours at all, upon tribes fiercer, more warlike, 
and more jealous of our encroachments than any with whom we 
have as yet had to deal ; while within ourselves, though there 
may seem to be tranquillity, it is but the tranquillity of the 
ocean during a calm. Look back upon the events of the last 
eighteen years, and say whether in these you can discover any 
tokens either of indemnity for the past or of security against 
the future. 

In the year 1835 the advanced frontier of British India 
towards the north rested upon the Sutlej, one of the branches 
or tributaries to the mighty Indus. Over the navigation of 
that great river we asserted no claim. Anxious, indeed, many 
of our Grovernors-General had been to obtain, through that 
channel, access to the trade of Central Asia ; but none of them 
had aimed at more than the establishment of commercial trea- 
ties with the native chiefs, who owned the soil on each of its 
banks. The Sikhs, under Runjeet Singh, were undisturbed 
lords of the Punjab, and the Ameers governed Scinde according 
to their own sense of propriety ; and it was considered good 
policy to keep them there, because they stood between us and the 
advance, if such an enterprise should ever be seriously contem- 
plated, of either Russian or French troops, through Persia, upon 
our dominions. Moreover, India was supposed to be, and 
doubtless was, in an unusually flourishing condition. The 
country,” says Mr. Kaye, was in a state of profound tranquil- 
lity — the treasury was overflowing — the quietest ruler was 
likely to be the best — there was abundant work to be done, 
but it was all of a pacific character.” It was under such cir- 
cumstances that the late Lord Auckland acceded to the chief 
management of affairs. What was the disposition of that noble- 
man ? — what were his qualifications for so important a post? 
We shall quote again from Mr. Kaye, partly because his state- 
ments appear to be perfectly just — much more because they are 
of value, as coming from one who has not shown himself parti- 
cularly sparing of censure on the general policy of the man 
whom he thus delineates : — In entrusting that work to Lord 
Auckland, the Ministry thought that they entrusted it to safe 
hands. The new Governor-Greneral had everything to learn ; 
but he was a man of methodical habits of business, apt in the 
acquisition of knowledge, with no overweening confidence in 
himself, and no arrogant contempt of others. His ambition 
was all of the most laudable kind — it was an ambition to do 

c 
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good. When he declared at the farewell banquet given to him 
by the Directors of the East India Company, that ^ he looked 
with exultation to the new prospects opening out before him, 
affording him an opportunity of doing good to his fellow- 
creatures — of promoting education and knowledge — of im- 
proving the administration of justice in India — of extending 
the blessings of good government and happiness to millions in 
India ’ — it was felt by all who knew him that the words were 
uttered in grave sincerity, and expressed the genuine aspirations 
of the man.”. 

It has long been the practice — and probably it will long con- 
tinue — to commit the government of the Indian empire to men 
who, whatever may be their qualifications in other respects, 
cannot but carry out to their important post the most profound 
ignorance on every subject of which a knowledge seems to be 
necessary for the right discharge of its duties. Lord Auckland 
was not in this respect one whit less qualified than others to 
bear the burden which his friends in office laid upon him. And 
according to the measure of the ability which God had given 
him, he is described as bearing it well. The early days of 
his government,” says Mr. Kaye, did not disappoint the ex- 
pectations of those who had looked for a pains-taking, laborious 
administrator — zealous in the prosecution of measures calcu- 
lated to develop the resources of the country and to advance 
the happiness of the people. It appeared, indeed, that with 
something less of the uncompromising energy of Lord William 
Bentinck, but with an equal purity of benevolence, he was 
treading in the footsteps of his predecessor. The promotion of 
native education and the expansion of the industrial resources 
of the country, were pursuits far more congenial to his nature 
than the assembling of armies and the invasion of empires. He 
had no taste for the din and confusion of the camp — no appe- 
tite for foreign conquest. Quiet and unobtrusive in his man- 
ners, of a somewhat cold and impassive temperament, and 
altogether of a reserved and retiring nature, he was not one to 
court excitement or to desire notoriety. He would fain have 
passed his allotted years of office in the prosecution of those 
small measures of domestic reform which individually attract 
little attention, but in the aggregate affect mightily the happi- 
ness of the people. He belonged, indeed, to that respectable 
class of Governors whose merits are not sufficiently prominent 
to demand ample recognition by their contemporaries, but whose 
noiseless, unapplauded achievements entitle them to the praise of 
the historian and the gratitude of after ages.” 

Such a man assuming at such a crisis the chief management 
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of affairs in a country of which " the treasury was overflowing,” 
and where tranquillity was profound/’ was very little likely, in 
the common course of things, to plunge into wars. But what 
actually took place ? Reports came in of ambitious movements 
through Persia by the Kussians, in districts far beyond the ut- 
most limits of our most distant political intercourse. A Persian 
army was laying siege to Herat, and Persians and Russians were 
expected, on the fall of that place, to march across the Hindoo 
Coosh, and to break through Affghanistan and the Punjab, into 
the fertile plains of Agra. Was this probable? and if it were, 
what ground of alarm could there be to us, secure, as popular 
authorities pronounced that we were, in the devoted attachment 
of our immediate subjects, and in the alliance of the states that 
were mixed up with them ? A government which is supported 
by a strong and well-disciplined army, and which knows that 
every civilian capable of bearing arms is ready to support the 
regular troops if need arise, can aflford to laugh at threats of 
danger, especially if they be uttered at a distance of many 
hundred miles from the frontier, with chains of inhospitable 
mountains between. Was this the feeling of Lord Auckland 
and his advisers, or could it be ? Quite otherwise. British 
India shook at once from one extremity to the other. ^^^The 
remoteness of the countries,” says Mr. Kaye, in which these 
incidents were passing, might have reconciled an Anglo-Indian 
statesman to dangers of a character so vague and an origin so 
distant ; but the result of all these distracting rumours was an 
after-growth of new perils springing up almost at our very doors. 
The native states on our own borders were beginning to evince 
signs of feverish unrest. From the hills of Kepaul and the 
jungles of Burmah came murmurings of threatened invasion, 
which compelled the British Government to look well to their 
lines of frontier. Even in our own provinces these rumours 
of mighty movements in the countries of the north-wesfc dis- 
quieted the native mind ; there was an uneasy, restless feeling 
among all classes, scarcely amounting to actual disaffection, and 
perhaps best to be described as a state of ignorant expectancy — 
a looking outwards in the belief of some coming change, the 
nature of which no one clearly understood. Among our Mussul- 
man subjects, the feeling was somewhat akin to that which had 
unsettled their minds at the time w'hen the rumoured advent of 
Zemaun Shah made them look for the speedy restoration of 
Mahomedan supremacy in Hindostan. In their eyes, indeed, 
the movement beyond the AflFghan frontier took the shape of 
a Mahomedan invasion, and it was believed that countless 
thousands of true believers were about to pour themselves over 
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the plains of the Punjab and Hindostan, and to wrest all the 
country between the Indus and the sea from the hands of the 
infidel usurpers. The Mahomedan journals teemed, at this time, 
with utterances of undisguised sedition. There was a decline in 
the value of public securities ; and it went openly from mouth 
to mouth, in the streets and the bazaars, that the Company’s 
Raj was nearly at an end.” 

Contrast this state of feeling with the spirit which prevailed 
at that critical period in the history of the world, when the 
Turks, masters of Eastern Europe and of Central Asia, poured 
their swarms into the Punjab, and prepared to strike for the 
Mogul Empire in like manner. Then every nabob, raja, and 
poligar, from one extremity of India to another, mustered his 
troops at the emperor’s bidding, and prepared to take the field. 
There was no backwardness on the part of the chiefs ; there was 
every readiness among the people, to be marched against the 
common enemy : for, however prone each subordinate ruler 
might be to withhold tribute and service in time of peace, he was 
quite as much interested as the head of the empire in repelling 
a foreign invader. But where are the chiefs — where their 
followers — to whom, under like circumstances, we could apply ? 
They are swept from the face of the earth ; and in their room 
has sprung up a population either perfectly indiflferent or, where 
the Mahomedan element prevails, eagerly desirous of change, let 
it come from what quarter it may. In a word, we have made 
ourselves masters of the largest and most populous empire in the 
world, — China, perhaps, excepted, — and we maintain ourselves 
by the weight of a large regular army, and by that alone. How 
is this army composed ? 

According to the latest returns, there are now serving in 
India, — of Queen’s troops, oflScers included, 29,480; of Euro- 
pean troops in the service of the Company, 19,928 ; of native 
troops, 240,121. This gives us a grand total of 289,529 regu- 
lar soldiers; of whom 2569 are engineers, 16,440 artillery, 
34,984 cavalry, 229,406 infantry, and the residue medical men, 
warrant officers, and veterans. To this must be added the con- 
tingents of certain native states, which, being commanded by 
British officers, are available, under treaties, for British pur- 
poses. Of these the united strength appears to be 32,311 men. 
Thus we keep our hold upon the provinces through the respect 
that is paid to the swords, musketry, and cannon of upwards of 
three hundred thousand disciplined troops, supported by corps 
of irregulars, which increase or diminish according to the exi- 
gencies of the moment. 

It will be seen from this abstract that, large as the Indian 
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army is, the proportion of soldiers to the peaceful population of 
our Eastern empire is far below that of the most favoured of the 
great military Powers in Europe. In France the regular army, 
exclusive of troops in Algeria, amounts to*about 300,000 men ; 
the population does not exceed 37 , 000 , 000 . In Prussia we have 
200,000 soldiers to 15 , 000,000 inhabitants. Austria exhibits, 
inclusive of her frontier regiments, 400,000 troops, with a popu- 
lation of 35 , 000 , 000 . Russia, with her 50 , 000,000 of people, 
supports about 600,000 soldiers. The population of British 
India cannot be taken at less than 120 , 000 , 000 , and the army 
little, if at all, exceeds 300,000 men. 

* Again : the composition of the Anglo-Indian army presents 
to the eye of the philosophical inquirer one of the most extra- 
ordinary spectacles on which it can any where rest. Out of 
the entire disciplined force which we keep on foot and trust, 
not quite a sixth part consists of Europeans ; — all the rest are 
natives of India of every caste "and from every province, Hindoos 
and Mahomedans taken indiscriminately, and governed by our 
articles of war. In other words, we make India enslave her- 
self, and rivet the yoke when she has put it on ; for we arm a 
small percentage of the population in each district when we have 
subdued it, and keep thereby the large majority in subjection. 
Now it is very obvious that such an experiment must, under the 
most favourable circumstances, be attended with some risk; 
and so keenly alive are many thoughtful men to the extent of 
the danger, that they can think of no other means of meeting it 
than by making a large addition to the European portion of the 
army. But this is clearly out of the question. A European 
soldier is too costly a machine to be multiplied in India unne- 
cessarily ; and the remoteness of the sources whence the Indian 
Government must fetch him, renders a supply of the material 
in the time of need both tedious and uncertain. The experi- 
ment may be perilous therefore, but it is unavoidable, unless we 
be prepared to withdraw from the country altogether; and it 
becomes much more than perilous if we fail to connect the 
native soldier with ourselves by the strong tie of personal inte- 
rest. Is it quite certain that we have succeeded in so attaching 
him ? That he loved our service and was proud of our uniform 
sixty years ago, no reader of history can doubt. For him 
there was no loyalty except to the Government which paid him 
his wages, and treated him in other respects well. We did 
both, and he was ready to fight for us against his own father ; 
but can we assert the same thing of him now, and to the same 
extent? Why then do we hear of whole regiments turning 
their backs in the day of battle? How is it that mutinies — 
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events never known till the present century came in — are now 
so frequent ? And in what sense shall we read the general 
orders of a late commander-in-chief^ which seem to describe the 
army of Bengal^ at leasts as in a state of almost total disorganisa- 
tion? These are very alarming signs of the times^ to say the 
least of them ; for if the native army be indeed disaffected^, nay 
more, if the espyit de corps in any of its portions be destroyed or 
seriously weakened, it is not too much to say, that unless a 
remedy be applied, the days of our Indian Empire are num- 
bered. Does any body imagine that it is by the 50,000 English 
soldiers now in India that we retain military occupation of the 
country ? By no means. Were the native regiments merely to 
disband themselves and return to their homes, our bold upon 
the country would not continue three months* And this once 
lost, not all the available resources of England, were they 
turned exclusively to that one object, would suffice to recover 
it. Let us see then what the changes may be which are sup- 
posed to have operated not without ill effect upon the morale 
of the Indian army, and then we shall be better able to suggest 
a remedy, if, indeed, a remedy be needed. 

We learn from Orme, the faithful though diffuse chronicler 
of our early wars in India, that in 1746, at the siege of Ciidda- 
lore, the French brought into the field, for the first time, a body 
of native troops armed and drilled after the manner of Euro- 
peans. The English felt the weight of this battalion, and 
resolved to raise one in like manner, which they did towards 
the close of the same year. And so important were the services 
rendered by the Sepoy corps in the military operations which 
terminated in the capture of Madras, that others speedily fol- 
lowed. These, led on by Clive and his contemporaries, proved 
themselves equal to every emergency. The defence of Arcot, the 
action at Yolconda, with other affairs too numerous to mention, 
established for them a character such as left their commanders 
nothing to desire, and placed an inexhaustible dep6t for recruit- 
ing at the disposal of the Company. Nor was the example 
thus set at Madras slow in being followed elsewhere. After the 
recovery of Calcutta, Sepoy battalions were embodied both in 
Bengal and Bombay, and side by side with their Madras and 
European comrades they won the battle of Plassey, and laid 
the foundations of that power which is now paramount in 
India. 

The constitution of the native army at the period of which 
we now write was very different from that which it has since 
assumed. It consisted then exclusively of infantry, who, though 
drilled after the European fashion, worked both in peace and 
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war under chiefs connected with the men by ties of consangui- 
nity and clientship. Occasionally, indeed, though not always, 
there was attached to a battalion a European officer, well versed 
in the native language, and capable of appreciating the native 
character. But his duties were rather those of a commissioner 
or field-deputy than of a commandant; he explained to the 
native chief the orders of the general, but took no part at all 
in the arrangements necessary for carrying them into effect. 
The services performed by Sepoy battalions so managed have 
been described in the official records of the day as most effective ; 
and the names of Mahommed Yusuf, Jemal Sahib, and others, 
fill a page in history scarcely less memorable than that which 
sets forth the exploits of our own Ford, Calliaud, and Coote. 

The first marked change in the organisation of the native 
army occurred in the year 1766, when all the battalions were 
raised to a uniform strength of a thousand men apiece, and had 
permanently attached to each of them one European captain, 
with two European lieutenants. 

The duties of these gentlemen, however, scarcely, if at all, 
interfered with those of the native officers. The captain became 
to his battalion what the brigadier used to be to his brigade; he 
gave orders, through his European adjutants in the field and in 
quarters, which the native commandant carried into effect. But 
with respect to the internal economy of the battalion, that was 
still conducted under the native commandant, by one subadar, 
or native captain, with three jemadars, or native lieutenants, in 
each company. Hence, though European superintendence 
might be more widely diffused, it was no where exercised so as 
to lower the position or wound the feelings of the native officers. 
They still felt that their rank in society was an elevated one, 
and were still regarded by the non-commissioned officers and 
men as their natural superiors. It was about this time, or 
rather two years subsequently, that a corps of cavalry, divided 
into troops, was first raised at Madras. It consisted of horse- 
men, who had originally served in the army of the Nabob of 
Arcot, and amounted in 1780, when the war with Hyder Ali 
broke out, to 2000 sabres. ^^Sir John Malcolm” (we quote 
from A Letter to the Marquess of Tweeddale, by Lieutenant- 
General Briggs”) ‘^has passed a vei^y high and merited eulogium 
on this excellent body of troops, and has given examples of the 
distinguished character of many of the native officers, all of whom 
had entered the service of the Nabob, and were in it when the 
corps was transferred to the Company. The native officers were 
gentlemen of family and education, and realised the expectation 
which might be formed of persons of that class. It is at this 
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period the late Sir J ohn Malcolm seems to think that the native 
army of Madras had attained its highest state of eflSciency, 
The chivalrous conduct of its native officers^ the attachment of 
the men to their leaders, their patience under fatigue and 
hunger, their devotion to their European officers, and their 
fidelity to the state when imprisoned and cruelly treated by the 
ruler of Mysore, — all tend to throw a lustre over the character 
of these faithful soldiers.” Nor v^as the case different in the 
other presidencies. Bombay in 1780 brought fifteen battalions 
into the field, raised, organised, and officered like those at 
Madras, while Bengal advanced from nineteen to twenty- one, 
adding them to the six troops of native cavalry, six battalions of 
European infantry, and six companies of European artillery, 
which she had previously embodied. 

It is worthy of remark, that so long as the native armies 
retained this constitution the battalions got their officers from 
the native gentry of the provinces, all of whom entered the ser- 
vice as privates, though they rarely continued in that grade more 
than two or three years at the most. These brought with them 
their retainers, — every man born and reared on their own 
lands, — and not unfrequently filled their ranks with Pariars and 
persons of the lowest caste. Nor did the slightest inconvenience 
arise from this. OflP duty, the Brahmin or Bajpoot could not 
come into contact with the Sudra, far less touch the Pariar, or 
eat of food which he had dressed; on duty, they rubbed 
shoulders freely, and were honestly attached to one another. 
In fact, to use the words of Greneral Briggs, the native army 

consisted then of two classes, of which all armies to be effective 
must be and have been composed, — one class derived from the 
better order of society, accustomed to command the services of 
domestics and underlings; and the other class drawn from the 
lowest grades, who are from infancy habituated to obedience, 
and taught to respect the upper class on whom they are de- 
pendent.” Meanwhile all young gentlemen sent out as cadets 
from England joined the European regiments. With these they 
served till, by the acquisition of the native languages, and by 
other marks of general intelligence, they attracted the notice of 
the Government, when one by one they were drafted off into 
native corps, none being permitted to join a Sepoy battalion 
until there was good reason to believe that he had qualified him- 
self for the new class of duties thence arising. 

It was about 1784 that this wise practice began to be broken 
in upon. Heretofore promotion went on through the whole 
line; now it was thought necessary, by way of putting the 
King’s and the Company’s services more upon a footing of 
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equality, that promotion up to a certain point should be regi- 
mental. In 1781 the rank of major had been Introduced, and 
battalions were divided so as to form two respectively. Hence 
while each continued to have a captain at its head, the whole, 
under the designation of a regiment, fell to the charge of a 
major. But this half measure was not found to answer, and^ in 
1783 it was abandoned. There came in, moreover, an innovation 
whereby to each company a European subaltern was allotted in 
command ; a serious matter even when guarded by all the checks 
of which it was susceptible. For though the subalterns thus 
disposed of were carefullj^ selected, and the feelings of the 
subadars spared as much as possible, the native gentleman 
could no longer disguise from himself or from his men that his 
shadow was growing less. He supported himself, however, 
tolerably well till the tide which had begun to set in against 
him acquired greater force. In 1790, and again in 1796, the 
European element became still stronger, and then, and not till 
then, the spirit of the native sank within him. Sir J ohn Mal- 
colm in his Political History of India,” speaking of the native 
army during the war with Tippoo from 1790 to 1793, says. 

Though improved in discipline, it had become in some degree 
a secondary one, and the pride of those who composed it was 
lowered.” Worse effects followed upon the changes which en- 
sued in 1796. Then the whole form of the army was changed. 
Instead of a single battalion commanded by a captain who was 
selected from the Company’s European regiments, and a subal- 
tern to each company, regiments were formed of two battalions, 
to which officers were appointed of the same rank and nearly 
of the same number, as to one battalion in the service of His 
Majesty.” 

Many and great evils followed this change, not the least tell- 
ing of which lay here : that it was no longer possible to select 
European officers for Sepoy commands ; but that as vacancies 
occurred, raw lads fresh from England, with all their inexperi- 
ence and inborn prejudices in full flower, were brought forward 
to supply them. Such boys could hardly avoid coming into 
constant and painful collision with the native officers, whom 
they affected to look down upon because their complexions 
were dark, and did not understand, because they were ignorant 
of every language spoken among men except their own. But, 
defective as it was, the duplex arrangement had so far the 
advantage over that which now prevails, that it was competent 
to the authorities to select from loth battalions, for the battalion 
about to be employed in war, the European officers who were 
known to be best acquainted with the native character and 
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habits. And such selections — imperfect of course when com- 
pared witli those which they superseded — were continually 
made. But in 1824 battalions were again reunited^ without 
any increase to the numbers of European officers, nor any dis- 
tinction drawn between the wants of the several arms of the 
service. Hence a regiment of infantry, with its ten companies, 
retained its colonel, lieutenant-colonel, major, five captains, 
eight lieutenants, and five ensigns. A regiment of cavalry, 
with its six troops, was equally well supplied ; and a battalion 
of artillery, which consists of only four companies, did not fall 
short in its complement. It too showed a muster-roll of one 
colonel, one lieutenant-colonel, one major, five captains, eight 
lieutenants, and five ensigns, all being Englishmen by birth. 

The effect produced by these changes upon the native officers, 
and ultimately upon the service at large, has been deplorable. 
The former losing all influence and authority in tlicir corps, soon 
began to degenerate; indeed, the race may be said to have 
changed its nature altogether. Formerly you had the elite of 
the native gentry in your ranks ; now no native gentleman ever 
thinks of putting on the uniform of the regular army. It would 
he marvellous if he did ; for length of service furnishes, and has 
long furnished, the only claim for advancement to a commission ; 
and it takes a soldier from twenty to thirty years to earn his 
siibadar’s epaulets. Formerly every native officer was an 
educated gentleman. He could keep his company’s accounts, 
write out orders and des])atches, and not unfrequcntly acted as 
interpreter, where his European comrades would have been 
otherwise at fault. All this is changed now. The soldiers of 
India are the most unlettered men in the country, and the 
officers, taken from the same class, do not, in this respect, go 
ahead of the privates. 

“In the year 1831/’ says General Briggs, “ the Commander-in - 
Chief of Madras was induced to call for a return of the education in 
the native army ; and the following result of that inquiry shows how 
much it is neglected, and from how low an origin the native army is 
derived — a conclusion, however, which should not excite our aston- 
ishment, when we reflect on the small pay which the Sepoy receives. 
Education is very general among the people of India ; all those 
forming the middle classes are early instructed to read and write ; 
and few even of the personal domestics of Europeans are so un- 
instructed as not to be able to keep an account. 

“An abstract of the return exhibits the following state of the 
educated : — 

Cavalry and Horse Artillery 726 can read at all out of 4,966 

Foot Artillery and Infantry 7,226 „ „ 39,988 

Sepoy Recruit Establishment 280 „ „ 4,321.” 
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The original return exhibits two very remarkable circumstances 
which merit notice. These are, first, that in one regiment of cavaliy, 
and in the horse brigade of the artillery, there is not a single native 
officer or havildax'-major (serjeant-majoi*) who can read ; and the 
same occurs in the case of all the subadars of two other regiments of 
cavalry ; so that out of eight regiments of cavaliy and two of horse 
artillery, there are four corps in which no subadar, or native captain, 
can read. The second, is the very small portion of the Sepoy re- 
cruits that can read, and for whose education regimental schools 
exist. These admirable institutions consist of thirty sons of deceased 
Sepoys above seven, and forty above twelve years of age, in each 
regiment, who receive half-pay, and are trained till of an age to enter 
the army.” 

General Briggs speaks here of the Madras army as it was in 
1831, with which a service of forty years made him thoroughly 
acquainted. We beg to assure him that his estimate, mutatis 
mutandis^ will serve quite as well for the armies of Bengal 
and Bombay, and for the Madras army in 1852. We doubt, 
indeed, whether, in the former force at least, the standard be 
not even lower than he has put it, though the following facts 
convey but a melancholy impression of the morale^ not less than 
of the intellectual state of the service to which he belongs : — 

From a review of the native courts-martial I find that between 
the years 1800 and 1830, there wei'e 331 native officers of the Madras 


army brought to trial on the following chai'ges : — 

Drunkenness on duty - - - - -137 

Insubordination - - - - - - 29 

Mutiny and sedition, with the intention of miii'dering the 
officers - - - - - - -46 

Eobbery, usury, peculation - - - - 26 

Perjury and subornation of evidence - - - 5 

Absent without leave - - - - - 3 

Eobbery, burglary, theft - - - - - 16 

Assaults and frays - - - - -12’' 


Considering that this estimate covers a space of thirty years, 
we should not be startled by the conclusion to which it leads, 
were we dealing with the non-commissioned officers and pidvates 
of any army in the world. One per cent of criminals is not a 
large average, but the reverse, in a general armed force. Nor 
are the crimes here specified different from those which we 
might expect to find brought home to the individuals composing 
it. But when one per cent in a body of officers is proved to 
have committed atrocities like these, we naturally ask our- 
selves, can they be taken from the class in society whom pre- 
vious habits have qualified for situations of trust ? In con- 
sidering this part of the subject/^ continues the General, we 
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can arrive but at one conclusion ; namely^ that the race of native 
officers who so Sistinguislied themselves under Clive and Law- 
rence^ under Coote and Cornwallis, under Harris and Welling- 
ton, no longer remain In our regular army.” 

We perfectly agree with the General. The native veterans 
on whom the blow first fell struggled, as they best could, 
against outraged self-respect. It was very bitter for them to 
find, that even the practice of selection ceased to be observed ; 
and that, covered it might be with honourable wounds, they 
were subjected to the caprices of striplings from England, many 
of whom had not been born when they entered the service. 
They endured the wrong, as became them ; but they took care, 
instead of inviting their sons, or younger brothers, or nephews, 
to enlist, to warn them against it. Hence the native officers, 
at all the Presidencies, as compared with their predecessors, 
have dwindled into a low and degenerate race, in no degree 
superior, as respects intellect, conduct, or education, to the 
havildars or serjeants, from among whom they are taken. And 
to add to the catalogue of their faults, they are in nine cases out 
of ten inefficient through age ; and incapable, were they ever so 
much disposed, to support the position of gentlemen, through 
poverty. The pay of a Sepoy is, we believe, fivepence half- 
penny a day, out of which he is obliged to find his linen and 
the materials for keeping his arms and accoutrements in order. 
It takes him, on an average, from five to seven years to ’become 
a naeg or corporal, about ten more to reach the grade of havildar 
or Serjeant, and twenty, or it may be thirty, in all, to earn his 
first commission, when his pay is raised to one shilling and four 
pence a day. In his turn he becomes a subadar or captain, 
with pay at the rate of half a crown per diem ; and, finally, if 
he live, and his constitution does not fail altogether, he may 
become subadar major, wdth five shillings a day. The average 
age of the native subalterns in the Company’s service has been 
taken, we believe, at forty-five, of the captains at fifty-five, and 
of the majors at sixty-five, or from that to seventy. 

A consideration of these facts leads to one of two conclu- 
sions ; first, that if the Indian Government did well in throwing 
so large a portion of the European element into their Sepoy 
regiments, they erred in not making that element larger ; next, 
that if it was right to deprive the native officer of all real 
authority and patronage, it was wrong to continue the class of 
native commissioned ofl&cers at all. As the case now stands, 
the whole of these persons, from the subadar major down to the 
junior jemadar, are positively in the way. The most exalted of 
them all — the black-faced major — cannot take command of the 
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battalion as long as there is a white-faced ensign or serjeant- 
major, or, we suspect, a white-faced serjeant on the ground. 
And as to his influence in quarters, nobody, we presume, would 
pretend to say that it is greater than that of a havildar or a 
naeg. Hence the inability of these people to repress the 
mutinous spirit which has too often shown itself of late in our 
Sepoy regiments ; and of which, previously to the reorganisa- 
tion of the army in 1796 , there is not one instance upon record. 
Hence, too, the comparative good or bad behaviour of Sepoy 
corps, in the enemy’s presence, according as they are led into 
the field by an adequate or inadequate number of European 
officers. Observe that we do not charge the native officers, as 
a body, with promoting a spirit of insubordination or with 
setting an example of misconduct in battle. The Hindoo por- 
tion of them, at least, have never, we believe, been^known to 
join in a mutiny ; of the Mahometans we cannot say as much.^ 
And in regard to courage, or its opposite, both classes stand 
pretty much upon a level with the non-commissioned officers — 
certainly not a hair’s breadth above them. But in the present 
case it does not appear, either that their authority is of weight 
enough to extinguish a flame, or that in any recent instance they 
have been able to give the European commandant notice of the 
mischief that was brewing. The only fair inference to be 
drawn, therefore, is, that the commissioned rank just raises them 
to a sufficient height above their former comrades to deprive 
them of the hail-fellow-well-met confidence which private soldiers 
repose in one another, without creating for them in the class 
from which they have been taken the deference which leads a 
tenant to make a confidant of his landlord, or a poor man to 
seek advice, when in difficulties, from a gentleman whom he 
knows and respects. 

It was a great mistake, when we took to officering our Sepoy 
battalions and companies with Europeans, to retain any native 
as a commissioned officer at all. His nominal position is an 
insult to him. It brings with it neither power nor pecuniary 
gain ; it has ceased to be an object of ambition to the class of 
persons whose services could be of any value ; and forasmuch as 
the rules of the profession render the prize, such as it is, un- 
attainable, except in the decline of life, it is no sooner won than 
the fortunate individual takes steps to retire upon a pension. 
Nor is this all. Except for the mockery of the native commis- 

* Recent events show, that, among the Hindoo as well as the 
Mahomedan portion of the army, the feeling of loyalty had died 
out. 
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sion, Grovernment would admit the necessity of giving to the 
Indian army an adequate strength of officers ; which, under 
existing circumstances, it certainly has not. Will any body 
pretend to say that an English battalion, eight hundred stront^, 
has, upon our present peace establishment, too many officers 
attached to it ? And if eight hundred Englishmen, speakino- 
the same language with their officers, and standing towards them 
in the relation which General Briggs has so well described, 
cannot be made effective, as a regiment, with fewer than thirty- 
three battalion officers, exclusive of the staff, how can it be sup- 
posed that eight hundred Sepoys, a mixed mass of Hindoos and 
Mahomedans, speaking different languages, trained up to differ- 
ent habits, and altogether aliens, in customs and in thought, on 
every important subject, are to be rightly managed by twenty- 
two officers? But are there really twenty-two battalion 
officers present with any native regiment in India? By no 
means. Such is the demand for European service on the 
general staff of the army, and so trying the effect of an Indian 
climate on European constitutions, that not only is this not the 
case, even in a solitary instance, but that, in a vast variety of 
instances, less than one half of the regimental officers in the 
Company’s service ever do duty with their corps. Nor is it to 
be forgotten that even as regards regimental duty, no provision 
is made in the Company’s service for staff employment. The 
adjutant, the quartermaster, and the paymaster, are all selected 
from among the battalion officers, thus leaving available for 
Company duty, supposing all to be jn'esent, barely fifteen. 
Even fifteen, however, is far above the mark. Wo have not at 
hand the latest official returns explanatory of the strength and 
distribution of European officers belonging to the armies of 
India ; but an article in an early number of the “ Calcutta 
Eeview ” sets forth the details of the service as they stood in 
1844: and as nothing has occurred since to alter the principle 
on which the army works, we do not see why we should refuse 
to make use of our contemporary’s tables here. It appears, 
then, that nine years ago, the Company’s regular native army, 
— cavalry, infantry, and artillery, —consisted of 212,500 men; 
that to these were nominally attached 4481 officers; that the 
general staff and the command of irregular corps, absorbed not 
fewer than 2229 ; leaving exactly 2253 officers to take charge, 
in field and in quarters, of 212,000 men. This will give an 
average of something less than 1 officer to every 93 men ; a 
proportion which all who are conversant with the subject will 
pronounce to be wholly inadequate, and which, as we learn, 
drew from Marshal Soult^ when he was hcrc^ on the occasion of 
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Her Majesty’s coronation^ expressions of astonishment that dis- 
cipline could be preserved in the Indian army at alL^ 

Again : inadequate as this complement is^ the experience of 
the last eight years has shown that the progress of war, even for 
a few months, renders it far more so. We have heard of regi- 
ments, both in Affghanistan and the Punjab, going into action 
without being able to show so much as one European officer at 
the head of each company. We believe that there were occa- 
sions when three or four Europeans at the most took their 
places in the line. Can we expect, looking to the class of 
natives now dignified with the title of commissioned officers, 
that regiments composed like those of our Indian army, and so 
commanded, should behave otherwise than ill ? We should not 
like to see the best regiment under the Crown led into action 
without having at least one officer per company to show the way. 
And yet there is affectation of surprise and regret when a 
Sepoy battalion, under the command of a lieutenant, becomes 
unmanageable and insubordinate. 

Again : there has sprung up, within the last twenty or thirty 
years, particularly in Bengal, a notion that men of high caste 
make better soldiers than men of low caste ; and that it will not 
do to parade together persons who in common life cannot hold 
familiar intercourse with one another. More or less the same 
prejudice prevails elsewhere ; but we believe it to be as mistaken 
as it is mischievous. The high-caste man is the slave of a 
thousand scruples, which do not affect the mind of the low-caste 
man. He cannot eat this, and he will not drink that; to pass 
the sea in ships is contrary to his religion, and as to working in 
the trenches, it was shown, at the siege of Mooltan, that to so 
deep a degradation he never will submit. The Pariar is op- 
pressed with no such weaknesses. He will go wherever he is 
ordered, and do whatever he is desired ; and, under fire, exhibits 
as much coolness and courage as the proudest Eajpoot of them 
all. And in the older and, we must be permitted to say, the 
better times of the native army, a very large proportion of its 
regiments belonged to this order. 

The Sepoys ” says General Briggs, “ who fought the battles of 
Clive and Coote, who contributed to the humiliation of Tippoo in 


* Since this paper was printed, a nominal addition has been made 
to the number of European officers in each Indian regiment. We 
believe, however, that this increased strength exists, as yet, only on 
paper. A certain number of subalterns have obtained captaincies ; 
but there is still a blank in the lower grades, which new appoint- 
ments fail to fill up. 
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1792 and to his downfall in 1799, and who gained laurels under the 
Duke of Wellington in the campaign of 1803-4, were, like the Bom- 
bay army, of a mixed class. The infantry was composed of Pariars, 
Pullers, and other low cultivators of the Carnatic, and of the North- 
ern Circars, with some few Mahomedans. The cavalry were wholly 
Mahomedan. In the year 1806, the epoch of the Vellore Mutiny, 
Government, on what ground does not appear, forbade any recruit 
to be enlisted for the Madras army of the low-caste tribes, and advan- 
tage was taken of that order to dischai'ge all those for which such 
excuse could be found. An old Baj-put Subadar, whose company I 
commanded for some years, and for whom I entertained great esteem, 
considered the measure highly impolitic. These men,' he said, 
^ have ever been faithful, obedient, and brave ; and the day will 
come when you will confess how much higher qualities they possess, 
as good soldiers, than the Mahomedans, whom it is now the fashion 
to bring forward.’ ” 

The day predicted by General Briggs’s friend has come. Of 
all the troops in the Company’s service, there are none so little 
to be depended upon as the regular cavalry, and it is composed 
exclusively of Mahomedans. The best regiments in the ser- 
vice are the Madras Pioneers, recently converted into Sappers 
and Miners, the Bombay Native Infantry, and the Goorkas. 
^They are all recruited mainly from among low-caste tribes, and, 
when properly led, will go any where and do any thing.* 

Again : we have too much got into the practice of raising an 
army suddenly when war occurs, or appears to threaten, and as 
suddenly reducing it when the danger blows over. It is a most 
unwise proceeding ; for he takes but a short-sighted view of the 
moral uses of the native army who supposes that it operates 
solely upon the fears of the people of British India to keep them 
in subjection. Of the 250,000 men composing our Sepoy force, 
there are probably not 10,000 unmarried. Most of them have 
families ; and all these, as well as the followers of our camps, 
and hangers-on about cantonments, are interested in the welfare 
of the government on which they depend for subsistence. In- 
deed, it is from these persons, scattered over the whole surface 
of the empire, that our Government receives all its information 
of plots and conspiracies as soon as they are formed ; they act 
as a sort of detective police, and may at all times be depended 
upon. But if, in the prosecution of a short-sighted economy, 
we take to enlisting men, and by and by discharging^ them 

* We have seen with inexpressible regret, and some surprise, that 
even the army of Bombay is not free from taint. Can this be owing 
to any ill-judged endeavour to exclude low-caste men from the 
ranks ? 
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without pensions or other provision against want^ vre shall not 
only lose the support of them and of their relatives, but we 
shall convert every one of them into a conspirator. Let the 
reader call to mind how fatally the absence of such motives of 
attachment on the part of the people of Affghanistan told 
against us. A whole nation conspired for the destruction of 
the force which had conquered it. Yet the leaders of the force 
knew nothing of the matter, till the blow fell. The Govern- 
ment of India will act judiciously if it avoid giving an opportu- 
nity, by a too frequent discharge of its native soldiers unpen- 
sioned, for the formation of similar plots against its continuance 
in districts nearer home.^ 

We have not half exhausted this part of our subject, to deal 
fairly by which would, indeed, require more than double^ the 
space now at our disposal ; and there are various points besides, 
more or less connected with it, on which we cannot pretend to 
touch at all. There is the commissariat of India, for example, 
which, especially as it affects the means of transport for our 
armies, appears to us to be as defective as any thing can well 
be. There is also the armament of our native troops, their 
clothing, and their equipment, especially of the horse. See how 
unsuited it is, as well to the physical strength of the men as to 
the nature of the climate. What is it which renders the regular 
cavalry of British India in so marked a degree inefficient ? Be- 
cause you mount the trooper on an English saddle, impede his 
movements with your tight-fitting English uniform, and put 
into his hands a sabre so heavy that he is unable properly to 
wield it. And look at your Sepoy or infantry-man, — buttoned 
up to the throat in a woollen jacket of brick-dust hue, and ex- 
pected to make play with a musket, fabricated in Birmingham, 
after the model of such weapons as a stalwart grenadier of the 
87th Irish Fusileers is just able to manage. All these things 
require looking into ; and we strongly advise when the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs come to this part of their subject, that 
they fail not to examine Sir Charles Napier, having first of all 
carefully read and digested his pamphlet on the Baggage of an 
Indian Army.’’ f But we are constrained, for the present, to 
pass them by ; for it will never do to bring forward a bill of 
indictment against either an individual or an institution without 

* This warning, disregarded at the moment, comes now too late. 

f The Committee has long closed its labours, and the gallant 
Napier passed from the stage. It took no thought of him while his 
wisdom was present to advise, and the country is reaping the fruit of 
its negligence. 
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making, at least, some suggestions for the amelioration of the 
evils complained of ; and even these — not being forgetful that 
of all subjects that of Indian administration is, to the majority 
of Englishmen, the most distasteful — • we must endeavour to 
make as brief as shall be consistent with perspicuity. 

The points which we have established against the military 
administration of British India seem to be three : — 

First. That the comparative inefficiency of the native army 
of India is attributable mainly to the want of an adequate corps 
of officers, who shall command and obtain the confidence of 
their men. 

Second. That the general condition of the native commis- 
sioned officers, their false position in the corps, and the low state 
of their education, render them all but useless, if not positively 
inconvenient to the service. 

Third. That if we desire to retain India, upon which our 
only real hold is through the native army, steps must be taken 
without delay to correct those evils. 

As to the other subjects, glanced at rather than discussed, — 
such as the wisdom of recruiting from classes different from 
those in which we now seek our soldiers, the providing a 
better-organised baggage-train and general commissariat, — 
these involve questions which, though not without their im- 
portance, may safely be left to answer themselves. It will be 
enough for our present purpose if we deal with points more 
salient. 

It appears to us then, that there are two courses open to the 
Indian Government, by following either of which the armed 
force of the country may be placed on such a footing as shall 
render it at all times trustworthy in quarters, and perfectly 
efficient in the day of battle. Either they may go back to the 
state of things which prevailed prior to the regulation of 1796, 
or they must raise the strength of their European regimental 
officers to the same level with that of the Queen’s service. In 
point of economy the former course holds out many and very 
obvious advantages, for it is the pay of the European officers, 
regimental as well as staff, which renders the maintenance of 
the native army so costly : and though Government must be 
prepared, if it expect native gentlemen to serve in the ranks, to 
remunerate them on a scale considerably above that which has 
been fixed for the present race of subadars and jemadars, still 
the total outlay on their account would be more than met by 
the diminution of expense which would attend the reduction of 
^European officers. But before this course be either recom- 
mended or adopted, one or two grave questions must be 
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answered. In the iirst place, are there left, within the Com- 
pany’s provinces, native gentlemen of sufficient standing and 
education to undertake so important a charge; and in the next 
place, assuming that such persons exist, should we be justified, 
looking to the altered state of the empire, in trusting them ? 
Our own honest belief is, that such persons are still to be found ; 
and we see no reason to assume that they might not be trusted. 
Look at the irregular corps. They are by far the most efficient, 
whether as horse or foot, in the native army. Yet they have 
seldom more than two, and sometimes only one, European 
officer attached to each.* And as to courage, there never was 
a greater libel upon human nature, than that which assumes that 
the people of India are naturally cowards. They were no 
cowards who met us at Assaye, at Dieg, at Mehedpoor, Sita- 
baldy, Maharajpoor, the battles of the Sutlej, and at Cliillian- 
wallah. We defeated them on each occasion, no doubt, because 
of our superior discipline ; but it was at a sacrifice of life quite 
as great, in proportion to the numbers engaged, as occurred at 
any of the fiercest European battles during the late war. 
Compare the slaughter which occurred at every one of them, 
with the loss sustained by the victors at Waterloo, and it will 
be found to stand thus : — At Waterloo, the Duke lost in the 
proportion of 1 to 6. The Indian returns show the following 
ratios : — 


1803. Assaye 


British Loss. 
1 to 3 

1804. Dieg 


- 1 to 4|> 

1817. Mehedpoor - 

- 

1 to 6 

1817. Sitabaldy - 

- 

- 1 to 4^ 

1818. Korygaum - 

- 

1 to 3i 

1845. Maharajpoor 

- 

- 1 to 6 

1846. Battles of the Sutlej 

- 

- 1 to 5 

1848. Chillianwallah 

- 

1 to 7 


Here is no proof of cowardice on the part of the defeated, 
whose loss, in every affair, except perhaps the last, greatly ex- 
ceeded our own. Why should we assume that because they serve 
the Queen of England, Indian gentlemen will not lead, and 
Indian soldiers follow, as gallantly as when both are in arms 
against her. Are not the exploits of Skinner’s Horse fresh in the 
memory of every reader of history ? Have the terms in which 

* Events compel us to modify this praise. The spirit of disaffec- 
tion has been as strong in the irregular as in the regular cavalry of 
Bengal; a sure proof that we must look quite as much to our 
arrangements in civil as in military life, for the cause of it. 
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Sir Harry Smith spoke of the Sermore and Goorkah battalions 
been forgotten ? And did not Sir Charles Napier convert the 
robber population of Upper Scinde into as effective a corps of 
irregulars as ever took the field ? We cannot say that either 
the style or the matter of Sir William Napier’s "^^Administration 
of Scinde ” greatly delights us. The accomplished author has 
contrived to disfigure a not uninstructive narrative by a more 
than ordinary indulgence in the luxury of vituperation and hard 
names. Yet he has done no more than justice to his brother in 
the following passage^ which we quote as strongly confirming 
the opinions expressed throughout this paper: — 

While the regeneration of the poorer classes was thus urged for- 
ward^ the just claims of the high-born people of the land were not 
orerlooked. Though a conquered race, Sir Charles Napier re- 
garded them only as English subjects ; and resolved to open for them 
all places of trust and dignity, without objection to colour or religion, 
demanding only qualification. Mohamed Torn, one of the greatest 
serdars who fought at Meanee, was made a magistrate, at his own 
request, the appointment being justified thus: — ‘The nobles of 
Scinde must have had the road of ambition opened to them, or they 
will not have their rights, in the honourable sense of my procla- 
mation ; that is, if they qualify themselves for the offices demanded. 
But in questions of general interest like this, even qualifications 
should not he required before enjoyment, — we must give first, we 
must turn out afterwards for incapacity. The class -right will be 
thus acknowledged, while the man is removed ; and if one Beloochee 
gentleman becomes a magistrate, many will qualify themselves. I 
want to go beyond this, if the Indian system will allow me ; but that 
system — a rotten fabric of expedients for the supporting of robbery, 
— is equally destitute of humanity and knowledge of human nature, 
and will, I suppose, certainly debar the Scindian gentleman of the 
rights possessed by Englishmen. I will, however, give them all I 
can. The Beloochee gentlemen may likely enough abuse this power 
for ten years to come ; but we who have conquered the country can 
surely keep half a dozen such persons in order ; and the great men 
of the land must hare a door open for their ambition, their virtues, 
and their industry, or they will become rebellious or vile ; T know 
not which is worst ; but the government which produces either is a 
detestable tyranny.’ ” 

There is sound philosophy in this, albeit the sentiment be 
strongly worded ; and it is in the spirit of the same philosophy 
that we certainly should not object to the attempt, judiciously 
made, to introduce to public employment, both military and 
civil, Indian gentlemen, wherever they might show them- 
selves qualified. Why should we hesitate to place more 
Mahomed Yusufs or Bhavany Sings at the head of our batta- 
Hohs, if we? can find them^ — subject, of course, to the general 
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control of European officers, carefully selected ? Are they more 
likely to betray their trust than the chiefs whom we employ with 
our irregular corps; or gentlemen like Mohun Lai, who in the 
civil department of the army proved himself so useful and so 
trustworthy in Affghanistan ? General Briggs, at least, and the 
late General Caulfield seem to apprehend no danger ; indeed the 
former goes somewhat further than in the present stage of the 
business we feel quite disposed to go with him ; for he sketches 
his plan in detail, and recommends it for adoption.^ But in 
the summing up of his argument we acquiesce heartily. In 
such case young men of family might be received into the army 
as volunteers, with an understanding that according to their 
merits and standing they should succeed to commissions. No 
volunteer should be eligible to his commission before he had 
served at least two years as a private, one as a corporal or 
naeg, and one as a serjeant-major or havildar-major of his 
company.” 

It is not our business to go Into the details of a plan, of the 
principle of which alone we are ready to express our approval. 
Should the Imdian Government judge it expedient to revert in 
whole or in part to the military organisation of 1780 , ways and 
means of doing so, without inflicting wrong upon any one, can 
easily be found. Should the prejudice against placing natives 
in offices of trust prevail to bar the door to their advancement 
in the army, there is no alternative left except largely to increase 
the number of European officers. Eor apart from the evils that 
every where follow the attempt to preserve discipline in armed 
bodies with inadequate means, there is this special drawback to 
the Indian system, that none except the least intelligent officers 
in the service remain with their regiments. Indeed, employment 
on the staflF, or in the civil administration of the country, becomes 
an object of ambition to every well-disposed cadet from the 
hour of his landing in the country ; and he seldom fails, with 
ordinary diligence and talent, to qualify himself after a few years 
and to win the prize. Meanwhile the idle, the stupid, the dis- 
solute, and the ignorant remain -with their colours ; and even of 
these the numbers become, through casualties of various kinds, 
often so small, that the regiment cannot show, upon a peaceful 
parade, one European officer per company. This is a state of 
things which must at any cost be put a stop to ; and every day, 
while it diffuses the native army over a wider space of territory, 
renders the application of some remedy to so fatal an error 
more urgent* 

The expense of rightly supplying the army of India with 
European officers will be in the end very great. There is no 
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disputing that fact. And another measure, not wholly free 
from risk, must keep pace with it, namely, the abolition of the 
class of commissioned native officers ; but this latter step need 
not, any more than the former, be taken precipitately ; and a 
slight degree of caution will suffice, in onr opinion, to rob it 
of all its terrors. For the position of a jemadar or subadar is 
not coveted by any natives of India above the humblest in point 
of birth and station; and even these seek it much more on 
account of the pension which it secures, than because it opens a 
door of advancement for them in the world. The discharged 
subadar, when he goes back to his village, relapses into the 
social place from which by enlistment he had escaped. He sits 
down in his unfurnished hut, a ryot,— better to do in the world 
than some of his neighbours, but still only a ryot. The 
havildar, who on the retirement of the subadar, expected to 
succeed to the epaulettes, will be quite satisfied if you give him 
in the meanwhile the pay, and assure him of a jemadar’s pension 
by and by. Thus in time, and after no very great lapse of 
time, the race will die out. Nor need you push on your increase 
of Europeans one whit more rapidly than space shall by these 
means be found for them. We will engage to say that such a 
measure as this would give offence to no class of our Indian 
subjects. It might and probably would establish the custom 
of recruiting from low-caste tribes exclusively; for the low- 
caste man, as he does not in civil life indulge in ambitious long- 
ings, so he enlists for the sake of the pay, and with little or no 
view to promotion. And he is, for this as well as for other 
reasons, better suited than the high- caste man to serve in such 
an army as ours. But it would attract no attention whatever 
in circles which would be likely to make a bad use of their 
knowledge, for against them the military service of their rulers 
is already barred. The measure therefore would be at least 
safe, though we confess that it could not be made economical or 
generous. 

Again : care must be taken under such a change of circum- 
stances to attach officers permanently to the corps which they 
first enter. The native soldier is susceptible of strong attach- 
ment to his officer, provided the latter understand him, and deal 
liberally with his prejudices. But the native soldier, under the 
present order of things, has no time to become acquainted with 
any except the refuse of his European officers. All the rest are 
taken away from him for service on the staff, or to fill civil 
offices which would be far more effectively filled by the native 
gentry of the district. This state of things must be altered. 
The Indian officer must learn to look again, as he looked fifty 
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years ago, to his regiment as his home ; and he will then think 
it worth his while to become personally acquainted with the 
characters of his men, and to conciliate their good will by fair 
dealing. Meanwhile such a corps as that of the ^iStat-Major in 
the French service maybe formed; for admission into which 
all shall be allowed to compete ; but from which, and from no 
other source, candidates for staff employment shall be chosen. 
This will still, to a certain extent, deprive the line of the Hite of 
its officers ; but at least it will render staff situations even more 
than they are now the rewards of transcendent merit, while it 
leaves with regiments enough both of 'personnel and of talent to 
manage them adequately in the field or in quarters. And 
finally, care must be taken to render superannuation, both 
in the Company’s and in the Queen’s service, compulsory. All 
the improvements in minor matters, which the wit of man can 
devise, will not render an army effective which has only worn- 
out old men at its head. And the days are not, we fear, distant, 
when the importance of this truth will be forced upon us. 

We have completed the task which we had set for ourselves. 
It is for the Indian Government, and the general public, to 
judge of the manner of its performance. For in respect to 
the groundwork on which our argument rests, we defy the whole 
body of Proprietors, with the Court of Directors and the Board 
of Control at their back, to controvert it. W e have won an enor- 
mous empire with the sword, which is growing continually larger. 
We have established a system of civil administration there which 
protects the peasant, and disgusts all the classes above him. If 
•we could exterminate these classes, or stop education, and re- 
duce 120,000,000 of people to the social condition of culti- 
vators of the soil, then with our army even weaker in point of 
numbers than it is, we might be safe ; for it is not among the 
peasant classes in any country that seditions and rebellions 
originate. But this we cannot do ; and with a large body of 
discontented gentry everywhere, and whole clusters of native 
princes and chiefs interspersed through our dominions, it is idle 
to say that the continuance of our sovereignty depends, from one 
day to another, on anything except the army. Now the army 
is admitted by all competent judges to be very far in many 
respects from what it ought to be. We too are of this opinion. 
We have pointed out where some of the gravest defects lie, and 
suggested a remedy. Others must act as to them shall appear 
expedient in the matter. 


THE END. 
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PREFACE. 


At a moment like th,e present, wken India is the chief 
object of interest, and the reorganization of the Native 
Army of India becomes a subject of vital importance, 
it has occurred to me that I could not serve the public 
more efficiently than by publishing the following letter 
on the character of the Native Armies of India in the 
year 1842, addressed to the Right Honourable the 
Marquess of Tweeddale, on the occasion of his pro- 
ceeding to Madras as Governor and Conunander-in- 
Chief. 


Oeiektal CtuB, 
30th N<m. 1867. 



TO THE MOST NOBLE 


THE MAEQUESS OF TWEEDDALE, 

KT. ATsm 

GOVERNOB AND OOMMANBEBrlN-CHIEP OF MADRAS. 


My Lobd, 

The substance of tbe following communication was put into 
shape six years ago, on my return from India. It consists of 
notes made from authentic documents, which I procured before 
I left Madras in 1835, and the observations and opinions it 
contains are the result of an experience of more than forty 
years in the Indian Army, of which nearly thirty-three were 
spent in the East. 

The late Sir John Malcolm, Major Badenach, and Captain 
Williams, have at various times described the composition of 
that army ,* and the instructive and entertaining pages of Orme 
give a lively picture of its history. — ^To understand the subject 
of which I am about to treat, it is necessary to take a cursory 
view from those materials of the early time, when the native 
array of India was formed, in order to comprehend the nature of 
the changes which have since taken place, and have brought it 
to its present state. — I propose, therefore, compressing, into as 
narrow a compass as possible, such observations on this subject, 
as do not appear on the records of the evidence taken in 1832, 
before the House of Commons, to render more complete that 
body of important and useful information. 

Orme tells us, that, in the year 1746, the French brought a 
small body of disciplined natives of India into the field, in the 
siege of Fort St* David, at Cuddalore ; and thus describes 
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them: — "The Sepoys are formed into companies and bat- 
talions^ commanded by officers of their own nation and 
“ religion/^ In the next page he remarks that^ At this 
time the English had not adopted the idea of training the 
Indian Natives in the European discipline^ notwithstanding 
the French had set the example, by raising four or five com- 
panics of Sepoys at Pondicherry/^ Some, however, were 
entertained in the latter end of that year for the seige of 
Madras, which were placed under the command of European 
officers. This measure shortly after led to the formation of 
regular corps. In the month of June, 1747, five independent 
companies, of 100 men each, from the western side of India, 
arrived at Cuddalore, one of which was raised at Bombay, and 
the four others at Tellicherry. The latter, commanded by a 
Mahomedan officer, (or, as Orme calls him, a ilfoor), entertained 
a design to desert to the French in 1748, but the plot being 
discovered, he was sentenced, together with ten other native 
officers, to be banished to the Island of St. Helena, where, in 
the end, they destroyed themselves out of despair. 

The capture of Madras by the French, in 1748, and the 
removal of the Nabob to Tritchinopoly, the only position, 
(excepting Fort St. David), then in the hands of the English, 
led to the necessity for supplying troops out of the natives of 
the country.* The first Sepoys embodied on the Madras estab- 
lishment are stated ^^to have been either Mahomedans or 
Hindus of very high caste, the latter being chiefly Rajputs.” 
This description must allude to the officers, as Rajputs in suffi- 
cient number could scarcely have been procured in the Madras 
provinces to ' form any number of corps. These new levies 
when brought into action were, for the most part, kept in the 
rear at first as a reserve, both by the French and the English ; 
but ^Hhey soon brought themselves into esteem,” At the 
siege of Madura, in February, 1751, ^Hhey stormed with the 
Europeans, and went to the attack with as much spirit as 
them.” The breach was bravely defended, and they sustained 

' * Each company consisted of three native Officers, a Captain termed 
Suhadar, three Subalterns termed Jemadars, a Serjeant termed Havildar, 
and a Corporal termed Naig to every ten men or squad, and ten such 
squads formed a Company. 
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a ^4oss of ninety men and four of their captains, (Subadars,) 
who were desperately wounded when Captain Cope, who 
commanded the storm, felt it right to desist, and to raise the 
siege. 

In the month of August in the same year (1751), Captain 
(afterwards Lord) Clive, with 303 Sepoys, and 200 Europeans, 
occupied Arcot, and defended it by incredible exertions ; and in 
the month of May, 1752, we find Clive at Tritchinopoly ; from 
whence he marched with 300 Europeans, and 1,000 Sepoys, to 
attack the French General D^Auteiul at Golconda. On this 
occasion, says Orme, the Sepoys outmarched the Europeans, 
‘‘ and after driving the French out of their post at the point of 
the bayonet y decided the action before the arrival of the 
Europeans.” 

In the year 1753 one Hussein Ally is mentioned as Com- 
mander-in-chief of all the French disciplined Sepoys; and is 
found at the head of an Army, This officer had already 
received a gold medal from the King of France for his 
gallantry. 

In the year 1754 Mahomed Issoof (or Yusuf) is styled by 
Orme, Commander of the English Sepoys; and in 1755 he was 
detached to the south from Tritchinopoly in command of an army 
consisting of some Europeans and 500 Sepoys, where he was 
reinforced by 100 more Europeans. Colonel Heron subse- 
quently marched to the south, and co-operated with him, but 
Mahomed Yusuf retained his separate command. In the end 
of the same year, we find a Subadar, entitled Jemal Saheb, 
left at Madura, in command of 1,000 Sepoys. 

At this period (1755) the Madras establishment comprised 
2,000 European Infantry, and 14 battalions of Sepoys, amount- 
ing to 10,000 men, each battalion had one native Commandant 
and an Adjutant, both mounted officers, besides one Subadar, 
to each company. In the field a European Commandant 
(usually a Captain), and several Serjeants, were attached; one 
to each company, not to command it, but for the purpose of 
explaining the orders of the European Commandant, and of 
directing the movements of the corps, the internal discipline 
and economy of companies being confided to the native 
officers. 
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In the year 1756, the Madras Army comprised nearly all the 
British troops in India. There were a few independent com- 
panies of natives belonging to the Bombay Establishment ; but 
in Bengal there were no regular troops, excepting one corps of 
500 men, denominated Europeans, but which included several 
native Portuguese and Caffres. This body was maintained 
solely to protect the factory on the Hugly. At this crisis Cal- 
cutta was attacked by Siraj-ud-Dowla, and 2,000 Buxaries (irre- 
gular matchlock men) were raised, but they were insufficient to 
defend the place, which fell, together with all the British terri- 
tory in that quarter, into the hands of the Nabob Siraj-ud- 
Dowla. 

At this important juncture Colonel Clive, with 500 Euro- 
pean soldiers, two battalions of Madras Sepoys, and one Bombay 
independent Company, amounting in all to 1,500 natives, 
embarked from Madras and re-took Calcutta in January, 1757; 
shortly after which he began to raise native troops in Bengal. 
These were supplied with European officers from the Madras 
detachment, on the spot, and subsequently by others from the 
same establishment. By the month of June one of these corps 
(late the 2d battalion, 12th regiment) was ready to take the 
field, and joined the army which fought and gained the Battle 
of Plassey. This army consisted of Europeans from 


Madras ..... 
Mixed corps from Calcutta ^ 

Two Madras battalions and one Com- 
pany of Bombay Sepoys 
One Bengal battalion . 


500 

400 




900 


400 

700 


- 2,100 


Total 3,000 


These Madras Sepoys continued in Bengal till 1759, when 
they were sent back to aid in the capture of Masulipatam. 

In the latter end of 1758, the fort of Madras, which had 
been long before restored to the English, and had since been 
properly fortified, was besieged by the Conte De Lally, who 
bFDngh.t witdi him all the French troops he could muster. On 
tibis occasion, Mahomed Yusuf, Commandant, was detached 
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from TriteWnopoly, by Captain Eicbard Smith, with a force of 
2,000 Sepoys, expecting^ to be aided by 1,000 Maratta Cavalry 
from Tanjore. In the event of this body not joining him he 
was authorised to raise a corps of 500 horse for the British ser- 
vice, which he was eventually compelled to do. On the 1st of 
December, 1758, he besieged and took the fort of Elvasanore 
from a French garrison commanded by Lieutenant Dumesnil ; 
and on the 6th of the same month, he attacked and carried by 
storm the fortified pagoda of Tricolore; on which occasion he 
lost 75 men killed and wounded. Prom Tricolore he proceeded 
towards Madras, laying waste all the French territory on his 
route till he reached Chingleput, where he arrived on Christmas 
day, 1751, at the head of three battalions of Sepoys, and 1,000 
Cavalry, chiefl^y enlisted by himself on the march. He was 
reinforced at Chingleput by two more battalions, which had 
been sent to join him ; making his command altogether 3,500 
Sepoy Infantry, besides Cavalry. Capton Preston, the Com- 
mandant of that station, jealous that so fine a force should be 
under a native oflScer, joined it with 80 Europeans, 600 Sepoys, 
and two brass three-pounders from the garrison. The Madras 
government, however, permitted Mahomed Yusuf to retain his 
command separate, in co-operation with Captain Preston ; and 
shortly after Major Calliaud, having arrived from Tritchinupoly, 
assumed charge of the whole at the Mount, where he was joined 
by the Prince Mahomed Abdul Wahab, the brother of the 
Nabob Mahomed Ali Khan. 

During the siege of Madras, Mahomed Yusuf made two or 
three vigorous attacks on the French army in the suburbs, while 
Jemal Sahib who had been recalled from the South and was 
now within the fort, headed two successful sallies from the gar- 
rison. The one on the 16th, and the other on the 21st of 
December. On the latter occasion he drove the French before 
him out of their trenches, and spiked two guns. The siege of 
Madras was at length raised on the 15th of February, 1759, 
after a duration of forty-two days open trenches. — ^An example of 
the character of Mahomed Yusuf is afforded by his conduct in the 
capture of Conjeveram, This town was defended for the French 
by one Mnzafar Beg, a native Commandant, who had deserted 
from the English, and whose name was held in execration by 
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the English Sepoys on account of his perfidy. The army des- 
tined to attack Conjeveram consisted of 1;,150 Europeans^ and 
several battalions of Sepoys, the whole under the command of 
Major Brereton. One of the two attacks made on the place 
was conducted by Mahomed Yusuf, which succeeded ; while that 
under Major Brereton failed. The Commandant Muzafar Beg 
was taken prisoner, and was about to be carried to Major 
Brereton, when Mahomed Yusuf meeting the party escorting 
him, and apprehensive that a pardon might be extended towards 
him, severed his head from his body on the spot with a single 
stroke of his scimitar, saying. These are the only terms to 
^5 which a traitor is entitled.-^^ 

In the storming of the fort of Masulipatam, in the same 
year, Colonel Ford, who brought back with him the two bat- 
tallions of Madras Sepoys from Bengal, speaks in the highest 
terms of their bravery. In 1760, Colonel Coote assumed charge 
of the Madras army ; and in his report of the conduct of the 
troops at the taking of Permacoil, states, the Sepoys behaved 
equally well with the Europeans.^^ On that occasion three 
native officers were killed while leading the Sepoys to the storm; 
and their loss on that day amounted to 110 killed and wounded 
out of 300. Bahvani Sing Subadar, who was particularly 
distinguished, received a gold medal for his conduct. 

Up to this time the native troops had been commanded by 
European officers attached to them only on particular occasions ; 
but their whole internal discipline was left to the native officers. 
In 1766, the Madras Sepoys were embodied into battalions of 
1,000 strong, subdivided into 10 companies ; and one European 
commander, with two subordinate officers, were selected and 
appointed to each corps. In 1770, this number was increased 
to 38,000 men, and formed the native infantry which fought 
against Hyder, under Sir Eyre Coote. 

The first corps of Cavalry raised at Madras was a regiment 
formed into troops under Sir Henry Cosby, in 1768; and to 
which were attached other European officers. These troops 
wetc in the service of the Nabob of Arcot, and their numbers 
w^e gradually increased, till in the war with Hyder, which 
broke, out in 1780, they amounted to 3,000 men. They served 
Withigreat . credit dnring that war, wMch termnated in 17&t^ 
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'when the NaboVs Catalry were permanently transferred to the 
Company's service. 

Sir John Malcolm has passed a very high and well-merited 
enlogium on this excellent body of troops, and has given 
examples of the, distinguished character of many of their 
native officers, all of whom had entered the service of the 
Nabob, and wei'e in it when the corps was transferred to the 
Company. The native officers were gentlemen of family and 
education, and realized the expectation which might have been 
formed of persons of that class. It is at this period the late 
Sir John Malcolm seems to think the native army of Madras 
had attained its highest state of efficiency. The chivalrous 
conduct of its native officers, the attachment of the men to 
their leaders, their patience under fatigue and hunger, their 
devotion to their European officers, and their fidelity to the 
^tate when imprisoned and cruelly treated by the ruler of 
Mysore — all tend to throw a lustre over the character of these 
faithful soldiers. 

The armies of Bengal and Bombay kept pace with those of 
Madras. The former army, in 1765, consisted of 19 battalions 
of 1,000 men each, formed into ten companies, of which those 
on the flanks were denominated grenadiers. The native officers 
consisted of a Commandant and an Adjutant, mounted ; and a 
Subadar and three Jemadars to each company* To every 
battalion were attached three select European officers, one to 
command, and two subordinates as staff. The Army was 
separated into legions or divisions, styled Brigades, each con- 
sisting of 

1 troop of Native Cavalry, 

1 company of European Artillery, 

1 battalion of European Infantry 
7 battalions of Native Infantry. 

In 1778, four European regimental officers were attached to 
every battalion. In 1781, the battalions were subdivided, and 
two formed a regiment ; each regiment was commanded by a 
Major, each battalion by a Captain, and each company by a 

* Some such disposition of the Indian Army, with at least double the 
number of Europeans, might, with a well regulated militia or police like 
that of Ireland, be advantageously adopted at the present period. 
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European subaltern selected from the whole body of officers, 
who rose in line. In 1783^ the appellation of regiment was 
discontinued, the rant of Major was abolished, the former 
organization was again reverted to^ and one European subaltern 
officer was selected to command each company. 

The Bombay Army consisted originally of independent 
companies commanded by Subadars raised for service at 
Madras. They reached Cuddalore, as we have seen^ in 1747j 
and one of these companies proceeded to Calcutta^ and fought 
at the Battle of Plassey in 1757. Between that period and 
1780, the Bombay Army had been so increased that at the 
latter period it consisted of 15 battalions formed into com- 
panies^ as at the other presidencies. In 1783, this army was 
reduced to six battalions, and was on all occasions distinguished 
for its gallantry and attachment to its European officers. Sub- 
sequent to the termination of the war with Hyder, in 1784, 
gradual changes took place in the constitution of the native 
army, on which I shall proceed to dilate; but as my infor- 
mation is more complete with regard to that of Madras, I shall 
treat more particularly of the effect of those changes on that 
body. Up to that time the discipline of the Sepoy army had 
been entrusted principally to its native officers, having only 
three Europeans — that is to say, a commanding officer and two 
staff to each corps, with only a few serjeants serving under the 
native officers, to facilitate communication with the European 
commander and his staff; but the constitution of the native 
army remained essentially unchanged. It was, in effect, the 
same as when first formed ; improved only in its discipline and 
regularity. It consisted of the two classes of which all armies 
to be effective must be, and always have been composed : — one 
class derived from the better order of society, accustomed to 
command the services of domestics and underlings; and the 
other class drawn from the lower grades, who are from infancy 
habituated to obedience, and taught to respect the upper class 
on whom they are dependent. 

The former class composed those officers which are the 
subject of our admiration in the narratives of Orme, and in 
the relation of the late Sir John Malcolm; to the accuracy of 
whose testimony there are still living witnesses. The organi- 
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zation of our native army differed little from that of the native 
Princes^ which is preserved in all those distinguished bodies of 
irregular cavalry which were^ and still continue^ in our service. 
In this I include those corps in the service of native powers, 
commanded by European officers drawn from our regular army. 
The native troops thus organized have occasionally performed 
feats surpassed by no soldiers of their class in the world. 

Subsequent to 1784, more Europeans were attached to 
native regiments; and the respectability and consequence of 
the native officers began to be encroached on;~so that in the 
next war against Tippoo, which lasted from 1790 to 1793, the 
Sepoys were scarcely ever employed but under European officers. 
The war, too, was carried on with a greater body of European 
troops, and Sir John Malcolm, in his Political History of India, 
adverting to the altered state of the Sepoy force, observes. 
The native army, though improved in discipline, had in some 
degree become a secondary one ; and the pride of those who 
composed it was lowered."' In a subsequent part of the same 
work he alludes to the more serious alteration which was 
carried into effect at Madras, only in 1798, consequent on the 
re-organization of the Indian army in 1796, and says, ^^The 
whole form of the army was changed. Instead of a single 
battalion commanded by a Captain who was selected from 
the Company's European regiments, and a subaltern to each 
company, regiments were formed of two battalions, to wdiich 
officers were appointed of the same rank, and nearly the 
same number, as to one (battalion) in the service of His 
Majesty." In an essay on the native army, published in the 
Quarterly Review, in 1818, it is remarked— The good effects 
of this change, as far as related to the temper and attachment 
of the native army at Port St. George, have been questioned 
by an officer of that establishment, who was, from local 
experience, well qualified to judge." 

The most material change in the new arrangement con- 
sisted in the mode of filling up vacancies among the European 
officers. These were no longer the elite of the Army, selected 
for their qualifications; but promotion went on in regimental 
gradation, and the completion of casualties took place by the 
nomination of Cadets, direct from England, who succeeded to 
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the command of companies^ as vacancies among the other 
European officers occurred. The patronage and authority of 
the native officers were transferred to the Europeans. Native 
veterans — perhaps covered with wounds, and distinguished in 
the field as officers in the regiment before many of the Euro- 
pean striplings commanding them were born — naturally lost 
all their influence and respect; and from that time no men 
of the same class as the original race of native officers have 
entered the service. The transfer of the power of the native 
officer to the European might have been attended with an 
improved state of discipline, and perhaps of fidelity; but in 
superseding the old race of native officers, their place ought to 
have been filled by Europeans, for the continuation of a body 
of native officers necessarily derived from the lower grades of 
society, since they rise nsually, by rotation, from the ranks, 
and rarely obtain commissions before 20 years^ service and 
upwards, was a great oversight : first, because these men become 
discontented when they do obtain commissions on finding that 
they never attain command ; and secondly, because, while they 
exist, the number of European officers are deemed by the 
government fully adequate to the duty of commanding the 
men, since in former times they were managed by a smaller 
number even than at present, forgetting altogether that in 
those times the native officers were really efficient. Each bat- 
talion, with its native commandant and native officers, had 
hitherto offered an honourable provision for young men of 
family who entered the army wdth the promise and hope of 
early promotion to a commission, owing to his having con- 
nexions in the service. 

Of the Bengal Army, Sir John Malcolm and Major 
Badenach state that the infantry is composed, two-thirds of 
Hindus, and one -third of Mahomedans; while in the Cavalry 
and Artillery the ratio is inverted. The Hindus of the Bengal 
4ecmy are Rajputs, a military tribe which occupies almost all 
the soil in the countries in which they are recruited. They for 
the most part follow the pursuits of agriculture; but where the 
affords them no employment, they prefer the military pro- 
fession to any other. Their pay on entering the service, after 
making allowance for the expense of linen, pipe-clay, heel-ball, 
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and the stoppage made for the supply of small stores^ yields 
them little more than a day labourer, and less than many 
menial servants, whose offices their pride would not suffer them 
to undertake. The habits of these Hindus are frugal and 
sober ; drunkenness is hardly known amongst them ; and they 
are excellent soldiers, in spite of some prejudices which they 
inherit, and which are indulged by their European officers 
much more than on the other establishments. The pay of the 
cavalry and artillery is better than that of the infantry, and 
into those corps the Mahomedans, who have no prejudice 
against taking care of their own horses, enter more willingly 
than the Hindus.^ 

Of the composition of the Bombay Army, Sir John Malcolm 

^ By a Return made to the India House in 1842, the following repre- 
sented the different sects in the ranks of the regular Bengal Army. 


Regular Infantry, Christians 1,076 

Mahomedans 12,411 

Brahmins 24,840 

Rajpoots 27,993 

Hindus of inferior casts ... 13,920 

80,249 

Regular Cavalry, Mahomedans 2,088 

Brahmins 1,132 

Rajpoots 789 

Other Hindus 135 

4,144 

Total, Christians 1,076 

Mahomedans 14,489 

Brahmins 25,972 

Rajpoots 28,782 

Other Hindus 14,045 

84,393 


Of this body the whole of the Cavalry and two»thirds of the Infantry 
are in arms against the Government, and the others have been disarmed 
by force. 

Besides the regtilars there were raised for service in the Punjaub 
twenty-three regiments of Infantry, one corps of Guides, and five regiments 
of Cavalry. The Infantry and the Guides have remained loyal, and have 
fought gallantly against the mutineers, most of the Cavalry have proved false. 
The former are composed mainly of the Sikh forces late in the service of 
the Government, which are subverted, and who have no common sympathy 
with the sects of the mutineers. The latter are for the most part Mahome- 
dans, and joined in the attempt to reinstate a Mahomedan Empire. All 
this class of troops are commanded by select European officers, with only 
three or four in each regiment. 
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has spoken^ and Captain James Grant Duff^ an old and highly 
intelligent regimental officer, who filled the office of regimental 
staff in an infantry corps for many years, says, that ^^They 
were chiefly Marrattas from above and below the ghats in the 
Deccan, but principally from the southern Concan^^ at a time 
when those countries were in the hands of the Peshwa. Some 
were Mahomedans of Surat and Bombay, from whom were 
derived many of the most respectable of the old native officers. 
Of Purwaries and D^liers, a very low caste, but frequently very 
intelligent, excellent soldiers, there were considerable numbers ; 
there were also a few Canarese and Nairs from Malabar, the 
latter deeming themselves a military race. Besides these there 
were some J ews, commonly drunken, but invariably brave men. 
In modem times (that is to say, since the last Marratta war) the 
Hindus of the provinces of Hindustan, from whence the Bengal 
Army is recruited, have been much sought after for the Bombay 
Army. They are a taller, stouter, and handsomer race of men 
than the Marrattas : but after all, they are foreigners, and ought 
not, I think, to be too largely introduced. The proportion in 


1835 was — 

Hindustanies 12,476 

Concan Marrattas 10,015 


Decanies including Mahomedans . . . 1,910 

All the achievements of the Bombay xkrmy (and they were 
not a few) were performed by the mixed classes, before the 
Hindustanies were introduced; and although the latter may be 
reckoned as equally brave soldiers, I conceive that, unless 
recruits are not to be obtained in the territories of the Bombay 
Presidency, the recruiting from Hindustan should be discouraged; 
for I think it good policy to maintain those national distinc- 
tions which exist among the different Native Armies, and which 
invariably lead to emulation when the troops of the several 
Presidencies are brought to act together. There will be fewer 
desertions also in the field when the men leave part of their pay 
with their families in our own provinces.* 

* Ike numbers of the different sects in the Bombay Army have not 
, been satisfactorily given in the return of 1842, and no later has been 
received. It is believed that the Hindffstanies considerably exceed what 
they did ih 1835, when my return Was made, and that they may be Mrly 
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The Native Officers of the Madras Army, in early times, are 
said to have originally consisted of Mahomedans and high caste 
Rajputs. Many of the descendants of these Rajputs entered the 
army for the sake of promotion ! and when I came into the service, 
in 1801, some of the most respectable of our native officers were 
of this description. The Sepoys, who fought the battles of 
Clive and of Coote — who contributed to the humiliation of 
Tippoo in 1793, and to his downfall in 1799; and who gained 
laurels under the Duke of Wellington in the campaign of 
1803-4 — were, like the Bombay Army, of a mixed class. The 
infantry was composed of Pariahs, Pullers, and other low culti- 
vators of the Carnatic, and of the northern Circars, with some 
few Mahomedans. The cavalry were whoUy Mahomedan. In 
the year 1806, the epoch of the Vellore mutiny. Government, 
on what ground does not appear,^ forbade any recruit to be 
enlisted for the Madras Army, of the low caste tribes ; and 
advantage was taken of that order to discharge all those for 
which such excuse could be found. An old Rajput Subadar, 
whose company I commanded for some years, and for whom I 
entertained great esteem, considered the measure highly 
impolitic. These men, he said, have ever been faithful, 
obedient, and brave; and the day will come when you will 
confess how much higher qualities they possess, as good 
soldiers, than the Mahomedans whom it is now the fashion to 
bring forward. 

The corps of Madras Pioneers, lately converted into Sappers 
and Miners, has always been, and still continues to be, com- 
posed chiefly, if not entirely, of low caste men. That corps has 
been always commanded by European officers selected from the 
line. There has been no service since the earliest times in 

equally divided into Brahmins and Rajputs. They are recruited from the 
same provinces which supplied the mutineers of the Bengal Army, and 
the several instances of outbreak in the Bombay Army have been confined 
to them and to those Mahomedans, who are derived from the same 
quarter. That the Bombay regiments have not been so successful in 
destroying their officers and joining the mutineers of Hindustanies is to 
be ascribed solely to the number of Marattas and men of the lowest castes, 
tribes which stili remain in the hitherto loyal Army of Bombay. 

The irregular corps in Sind, though for the most part Mahomedans, 
have maintained their loyalty to the British Government. 
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which it has not participated ; and it has accompanied every 
expedition by sea. The weapons of a sapper are his hoe^ his 
axe^ and his mattock. His duty is to construct roads^ often in 
the face of an enemy^, and under a heavy cannonade ; to form 
trenches during sieges; to lead assaults; and to carry the 
ladders by which the troops are to enter fortifications^ either at 
the breach, or by escalade; no duty is more harassing, nor 
trying to the temper, the courage, and the health of men than 
is the life of our Indian sappers ; hut this corps has on every 
occasion covered itself with honour. There has never been an 
instance'of disaffection in it ; and in the field it has excited the 
admiration of every class of the army. 

Official returns are sent in monthly by Regiments of the 
Madras Army, shewing the relative number of Hindus and 
Mahomedans in each ; from which return the accompanying 
abstract was formed in the year 1835.* 


MAHOMEDANS. 


HINDUS. 



Native Non Comsd. 


Native 

IsTon Coinsd. 


OfiElcers. rank & file. 


Officers. 

rank <fe file. 

Cavalry . 

. 151 — 8,518 

Cavalry 

. 7 

448 

Artillery 

. 40 — 949 

Artillery 

. 35 

— 1,021 

Infantry 

. 516 — 14,901 

Infantry 

. 375 

— 25,084 

Total 

. 777 — 19,368 

Total 

. 407 

— 36,553 


The Cavalry and the Horse Artillery are almost all raised 
in the populous town of Arcot. It is, in truth, the recruiting 
dep6t of the mounted portion of the service. The town is full 
of pensioned and invalid soldiers and native officers, and perhaps 
this circumstance imparts an esprit de corps^^ which exists in 
no other branch of the service to the same extent. The high 
character this body has ever held it still retains. There are no 
instances of sedition, like those which have marked the corps of 
Infantry during the last thirty years, though those mutinies 
have originated in a Mahomedan spirit ; and Sir John Malcolm 
has truly remarked, That in punishing the mutineers of 
Vellore, the swords of the native Cavalry were as deeply 

• This does not materially differ from the return made to the India 
House in 1842. 
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stained with the blood of their deluded brethren and fellow* 
soldiers as were those of the English Dragoons/^ 

In the year 1831^ the Commander-in-Chief of Madras was 
induced to call for a return of the state of education in the 
Native Army; and the following result of that inquiry shows 
how much it is neglected^ and from how low an origin the 
Native Army is derived — a conclusion^ however^ which should 
not excite our astonishment when we reflect on the small pay 
the Sepoy receives. Education is very general among the 
people of India ; aU those forming the middle classes are early 
instructed to read and write; and few^ even of the personal 
domestics of Europeans are so uninstructed as not to be able to 
keep an account. 

An abstract of the return exhibits the following state of the 
educated : — 

Who can read at all. 

Cavalry and Horse Artillery - 726 out of 4^966 

Foot Artillery and Infantry - 7,226 out of 39,985 

Sepoy Recruit Establishment - 280 out of 4,321 

The original return exhibits two very remarkable circum- 
stances which merit notice. These are, first, that in one Regi- 
ment of Cavalry, and in the Horse Brigade of Artillery, there 
is not a single Native Officer, or Havildar Major (Serjeant 
Major) who can read ; — and the same occurs in the case of all 
the Subadars of two other regiments of Cavalry ; so that, out of 
eight regiments of Cavalry, and one of Horse Artillery, there 
are four corps in which no Subadar (or Native Captain) can 
write or read. The second is the very small portion of the 
Sepoy Recruits that can read, and for whose education Regi- 
mental Schools exist. This admirable institution consists of 
thirty sons of deceased Sepoys above seven, and forty above 
twelve years of age, in each regiment, who receive haK-pay, and 
are tramed till of an age to enter the army. 

Referring to the proportion of the Hindus and Mahomedans 
in the Madras Army, we find the former exceed the latter in 
the proportion of 7 to 5 in the Non-Commissioned Rank and 
File ; whereas, among the Commissioned Officers the proportion 
is nearly 2 to 1 in favour of the Mahomedans. This excess of 

B 
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Mahomedans over Hindus in the Commissioned ranks is more 
apparent in the choice of oflicers to the rank of Subadar Major, 
where we find out of 59 there are only 16 Hindus and 43 
Mahomedans. 

In the case of officers who have received orders of merit for 
distinguished services in the field we do not perceive the same 
difference, for of these, though there are 50 Mahomedans, there 
are also 27 Hindus. Orders have at different times been issued 
to recommend the Hindu and Mahomedan Non-Commissioned 
Officers for promotion alternately, but reasons have always been 
found to evade the orders, nor would such a rule be just while 
the proportion of Hindus so greatly predominates. The pro- 
motion should rather be made in proportion to the numbers of 
each class. But the real cause of this partiality towards the 
Mahomedans arises out of a circumstance which I shall proceed 
to explain. 

The Madras Infantry is recruited in the Provinces of Telin- 
gana north of Nellore, wherein the Telugu language alone is 
spoken, and in the Carnatic south of Nellore, wherein the 
Tamul language prevails : the Mahomedans born in these pro- 
vinces speak the language of the nation as well as the Hindus- 
tani, the language of their original country, which is for the most 
part unknown to the Hindus. The European Officers are 
required to learn the latter language alone, and therefore can 
communicate freely only with the Mahomedans, wdio speak that 
language. In consequence of this, the European Officer and 
Hindu Sepoy, on entering the army, have to learn a foreign 
language. The European is bound to acquire it, to fit him for 
his duty ; but the same necessity is not imposed on the Hindu ; 
for the whole regiment (with the exception of the European 
Officers) speak his language as their own native tongue. The 
Telugu Hindus, if they enter the service young, contrive to 
understand, and often speak Hindustani ; though seldom suffi- 
ciently well to recommend themselves to their European Officers. 
The Tamul Hindus, however, from the peculiarity of their native 
dialect, seldom, if ever, pronounce the Hindustani language so 
as to be understood. These causes have tended greatly to retard 
the promotion of the Hindus in the Madras Army. In the 
Bengal Army, the Sepoys speak Hindustani alone ; but in the 
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Bombay Axmy^ where the Hindus^ for the most part^ are 
Marrattas^ a knowledge of their language is required to qualify 
an Officer to fill the office of a perfect Interpreter, and an 
increased pay is given to one so qualified. The result is, that 
many Officers of the Bombay Army read and write Marratta 
with facility. 

In the year 1799, the war with Tippoo was very unpopular 
among the Mahomedans, and some cases of desertion in the 
Madras Army occurred on the march from Masulipatam to 
the southward, brought about by the influence of some Maho- 
medan Officers, During the war, several Mahomedan Native 
Officers of Infantry actually went over to the enemy, but they 
eventually suffered death, by sentence of Court Martial. 

In the year 1806, the mutiny of Vellore was only part of a 
general disaffection of all the Mahomedan Infantry, more or 
less, on the Madras Establishment, which had for its object the 
destruction of the European Officers, and the restoration of the 
family of Tippoo. 

In the year 1812, a very serious mutiny broke out at Tra- 
vancore, which also aimed at the murder of all the European 
Officers on the spot. The plot was discovered and checked, 
by the vigilance and vigour of the local authorities. On 
that occasion ten Native Officers were tried, and condemned 
to death, though not executed. Several privates, however, 
suffered. 

In 1832, an endeavour was again made in the Madras pro- 
vinces to rouse Mahomedan hostility against our power ; and 
two distinct attempts, within six months, occurred at Bangalore, 
to render our Government unpopular ; and in the latter case it 
was certainly intended to have murdered the European Officers. 

It is worthy of remark that, in the whole of these instances, 
no Hindu Native Officer was ever imphcated; the plots having 
been matured, and in one instance carried into effect solely by 
Mahomedans. 

The recollections of the subversion of the power of the 
Nabobs of Masulipatam, of the Carnatic, of Cuddapah, of 
Karnool, and of the Mahomedan sovereigns of Mysore, is still 
fresh in the memory of the Mussulmans. Their faith requires 
them to convert or to slay all other sects, and their Priests or 
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Fakirs, to whom they are devotedly attached, inculcate tlsesc 
doctrines. Sir H. Russell, in his evidence before the House of 
Commons, has advertedtotlie influence of these bigoted fanatics ; 
and from his long residence at Ilydrabad no one had a more 
favourable opportunity of observing it. On the whole, therefore, 
I consider the undue encouragement afforded to Mahomeclans, 
as non-commissioiied or commissioned officers, in tlie Madras 
Infantry, is much to be deprecated.^ 

The numerous instances of disaffection in the Madras 
Infantry, in which the Native Officers have been the leaders, 
seems to have suggested the idea of improving their condition, 
or of attaching them to the State by rewards. The pay of the 
Suhadars has been raised to three grades, according to length 
of service. Honorary presentations of horses and palankeens, 
with increased pay to maintain them, w^cre made; and lately 
even native titles and insignia of rank have been bestowed on 
them. In some cases, grants of land to descend to their pos- 
terity have been conferred, with other rewards. The attention 
to the comforts, and a just reward to the claims, of the native 
soldiery, was never carried farther in any military body than it 
has been in the Madras Army; and though no troops have 
behaved better in the field, none have been so deeply stained 
with the guilt of mutiny and sedition in time of peace. The 
steps that have been taken at Madras to attach the Native 
Officers to our Government have certainly not succeeded ; wdiilst 
at Bombay and Bengal, where the same class have not enjoyed 
similar advantages, more fidelity and less pretensions have dis- 
tinguished them. 

* The sanguinary character of the Mahoraedans, their bigotry and their 
religions zeal and phrenzy are too -well known in Europe to be here insisted 
on. Like the Jesuits, they believe that every convert made by a true 
believer advances him towards Paradise in the next world, and that death in 
the cause of religion ensures a place in Heaven. With such convictions we 
need not be surprised to find the Mahomedans availing themselves of every 
opportunity of making proselytes, and when to this is added the regret and 
shame attendant on the loss of their power, we must always be prepared 
to meet the disalFeciion of this body of our subjects in India. This, however, 
may he effected without altogether excluding the Mahomedans from the 
army or from civil offices, as long as ive can hold out to them sulBciont 
motives for loyalty and dread of punishment 
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I have already shown of what description were thie Native 
Officers in the Madras Army, before the organization of 1796, 
previous to which no such mutinies ever occurred. In the 
present day, the native officer must rise gradually from the 
ranks. He enters as a private, on a pay little superior to that 
of the lowest domestic of an European's establishment. He 
serves in the ranks, as a sentry, for fourteen or fifteen years, 
and in as many more; if he conducts himself properly, he 
passes through the non-commissions till he obtains an officer's 
commission. Such is the career of the greater part of the 
native officers of our army : and the following table exhibits 
the class of society from whence they are derived. 

It has already been seen that, among the several races of 
India, some are extensively educated ; that in this respect our 
native army is very deficient, and will hardly bear a comparison 
with the better order of domestics ; from this class the present 
race of native officers is derived, and a return of the crimes 
committed by this body will serve to illustrate, at once, the 
description of persons of which the native commission ranks are 
composed. 

From a review of the native courts-martial, I find that 
between the years 1800 and 1830, there were 331 native 
officers of the Madras Army brought to trial ; and that of these 
267 were convicted and sentenced, on the following charges ; — 


Drunkenness on duty 127 

Insubordination 29 

Mutiny and sedition, with the intention of murdering 

their officers (all Mahomedans) . 46 

Bribery, usury, and peculation ....... 26 

Perjury, and subornation of evidence ..... 5 

Absent without leave 3 

Bobbery, burglary, theft on liquors and public stores 16 

Assaults and affrays 12 


Total* .... 267 

In considering this part of the subject, we can arrive but 
* This number, out of about 1160 native officers, during thirty years is 
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at one conclusion ; namely^ that the race of native officers who 
so distinguished themselves under Clive and Lawrence, under 
Coote and Cornwallis, under Harris and Wellington, no longer 
remains in our regular army. 

The effect of the organization of 1796 on the native com- 
missioned part of our army, was not foreseen. The native 
officers, compared with their predecessors, have dwindled into 
a low, degenerate race, superior in no respect to Havildars or 
Serjeants; and it is not asserted, by the most experienced 
European officers, that they fulfil any duty that the latter 
might not equally perform. The number on the Pension and 
Invalid Establishment, at Madras, amounted, in 1831, to more 
than two-thirds of the effective strength; and, indeed, the 
inducement to retire is so great, that it is difficult to retain any 
Subadars of the higher grades in the service. 

The necessity for keeping up this useless and expensive class 
is urged as presenting a final reward to the native soldier in 
order to secure his fidelity and attachment ; but it appears to 
me that the continuance of the present system, with all its evils 
and defects, is an error, and that the same end may be attained 
in a less expensive manner. Few if any Sepoys on entering the 
service, have any expectation of becoming Officers. The con- 
tingency is so remote, the time of probation in the junior grades 
is so long, and the chances of success among so many is so 
small, that the abolition of the commissioned ranks altogether 
would, I believe, have little or no effect on the temper of the 
Sepoys, if it were attended with any plan for improving their 
own present condition. The only part of the army likely to com- 
plain would be the Native Officers themselves, and the non-com- 
mission ranks : and it is these classes which it would be politic 
and important to reconcile to the adoption of any new measures 
that may be desirable. The measures I propose are of a 
character that would, I think, have that effect, without involving 
the state in much expense ; but I shall defer the subject for the 
present, till I have said something concerning the European 

infinitely small. It is a singular fact, also, that while the mutinous spirit 
has been confined to the Mahomedans in the Madras Army, there does not 
appear a single instance where it has been necessary to bring a native 
officer of any sort to trial for misconduct in the face of an enemy. 
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Ojfficers. Sir John Malcolm^ in Ms Political History of India, 
observes, It is to our European Officers we must chiefly trust 
for the safety of our Empire ; in case of any division among 
them, it will soon verge to its decline. The competency, the 
spirit, and the loyalty of tMs class constitute our strength/^ 
Every day brings with it a confirmation of the justice of these 
sentiments.'^ During the time I served in the Native Army, 
two events have occurred which created a clamorous disaffec- 
tion among the European Officers. I allude to the period 
of Sir George Barlowe^s government at Madras, in 1809; 
and to the half-hatta question in Bengal, in 1829. On both 
these occasions the grievances complained of were partial, and, 
in some measure, unreal. Such, however, was the general excite- 
ment produced, that I question if there had been even one 
hundred Officers, of rank and influence, born in the country 
and attached to the soil by ties of consanguinity, whether the 
division alluded to by Sir John Malcolm would not then have 
taken place. It is awful to contemplate the consequences that 
might ensue in such a case. Let us imagine, for instance, one 
or more of the subsidiary forces intriguing with, and eventually 
transferring their services to, the native Princes, and securing a 
tract of country for their support. Imagine, I say, if at the 
same time the whole body of Officers in the Army were discon- 
tented, and a large portion disaffected, what might be the result. 
It is through the leading men of communities whole masses are 
directed or controlled; and the officers, both European and 
Native, must be kept in humour, if we expect to govern India 
through the agency of our army. As Sir John Malcolm has 
justly observed, our Eastern empire has been gained by the 
sword, and can only be sustained by it, in spite of the most 
just and excellent laws. Our rule must for ever be offensive 
to the people. Composed as the European part of the native 
army now is, England has little to apprehend from the defection 
of her sons : the connexion with the mother country is too 
close and too firmly rivetted to be broken asunder. The 

^ To the numher of European Officers who were separated from the mu- 
tinous regiments, and became available as volunteers with the loyal troops, 
is due the success which has crowned the efforts of our small but gallant 
bands at the present crisis in different parts of India. 
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prospect of pensions in their native land, the land with which 
all their early associations are connected ; the land in which 
their relatives reside, and in a climate to which all more or less 
must resort for health ; these are the ties which now secure 
the loyalty of the European officer to the British govern- 
ment, and which scarcely anything can unbind. In proportion 
as these ties are strengthened, the safety of India will be 
secured, and it has been justly said that ^^the competency, 
the spirit, and the loyalty of this class, constitute our 
strength.^^ These sentiments are, I believe, those of every 
statesman who has made the Indian government his study. 

I have shown that, before 1796, the efficiency of the 
Native Army was preserved by selecting European officers to 
command single corps, and by the nomination of other select 
officers of experience to aid them in each ; and that then was 
the period when the Sepoy Army was most efficient. A 
material change, indeed I may say a totally new organization, 
of the constitution of the Army took place at that time ; when 
half the number of field officers allowed to regiments in the 
Royal Army, and half the number of European regimental 
officers, were appointed to the Sepoy Army, who virtually took 
the- place of the old native officers. The advantage of selecting 
European officers for Sepoy corps was greatly diminished ; but 
there still remained the alfcernafcive of filling up vacancies in 
one battalion, by selecting officers from the other. 

In the year 1824, an entirely new scheme for remodelling 
the European branch of the native Army was adopted. The 
plan of the regulations of 1796 was lost sight of, and battalions 
of infantry were formed into separate regiments. Instead of 
the European officers bearing a proportion to the number of 
companies, that is to say, one Captain and three subalterns to 
each squadron of Cavalry, or grand division of Infantry, an 
equal number of every rank was distributed to regiments, 
without reference to the number of men, of troops, or of 
companies. 

To each regiment of Infantry and Cavalry, and each bat- 
talion of Artillery, w'ere attached 
1 Colonel, 

1 Lieutenant-Colonel, 
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1 Major, 

5 Captains, 

10 Lieutenants, 

5 Ensigns ; 

as if each regiment of Infantry and Cavalry, and battalion of 
Artillery, consisted of an equal number of companies and 
troops ; whereas at the time a regiment of Infantry consisted 
of ten companies ; a regiment of Cavalry of six troops ; and a 
battalion of Artillery of four companies. 

If the regulations of 1796 limited the selection of European 
officers for native corps, from the whole line to the two bat- 
talions of each regiment, the arrangement of 1824 narrowed 
the field still more, since, in the event of a corps being weak 
in European officers, either in taking the field or during a 
campaign, the vacancies can only be supplied by ravr youths 
from England — ^youths without experience, or knowledge of 
the language or habits of the men, or of their own duty. It 
is true that on such occasions officers on the general staff (two 
out of each regiment) are, in all practicable cases, directed to 
join ; but their long absence fii’om regimental duty, their 
ignorance of the men, and the consequent want of confidence 
of the latter in such officers, render them less valuable than if 
they had been all along performing regimental duty. 

In the two wars that are now waging, in Affghanistan and 
in China, it will be found that in almost every regiment some 
companies of Infantry apg' wholly without European officers ; 
and after the review I have taken of the organisation of the 
Native Army, I would submit to any officer who ever served a 
campaign, what can be expected, even from the best troops in 
the world, so destitute of efficient officers. "With regard to the 
European regimental officers, it is notorious that the best of 
them are selected for staff duties or for civil employ ; that the 
least efficient of the seniors are left with the corps, and the 
great mass of them consists of the youngest and least expe- 
rienced. I leave out of view the native officers who, I have 
shown under the present system of recruiting and promotion, 
can never stand higher, in point of respectabihty, than ser- 
jeants; and who, from the very circumstance of holding com- 
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missions^ become discontented^ and are more noxious than 
nseful. 

It will naturally be asked what remedy I propose. In 
reply; I beg to be understood now to confine my remarks to 
the Madras Army.* I would require; as a general rule; that 
the promotion to the grade of lance corporal (confined by 
regulation to the recommendation of the officer commanding 
the company) should be made with reference to the proportion 
of the Hindus and Mahomedans in each regiment; a rule not to 
be departed from except in very special cases of good conduct; 
that the same rule should extend to Subadars Major; who 
should be selected from the line in each branch; and be liable 
to removal from one corps to another. With respect to 
European officers; it ought to be a standing order that no 
officer should have charge of a company, or draw the company 
allowance, till he had passed an examination in the vernacular 
language of the regiment. This order, I feel confident, will be 
the only effective mode of securing equal justice to aU classes 
and races in the army. I would by no means suggest any 
sudden innovation into the existing state of things : we ought 

* The late events confirm rather than shake my opinion of the neces- 
sity of abandoning the system of raising Native officers from the ranks. 
I am also of opinion that it is inconvenient, if not dangerous, as it has 
proved in Bengal, to fill our ranks with what are deemed men of caste. 
The lowest tribes, — the Agrestic slaves, namely, the Pariahs and Pullers of 
the Carnatic, — ^formed the great mass of the Madras Infantry till 1806^ 
before which time mutinies were unheard of. The Parwarries, or Nags of 
Bombay, formed a large portion of that army, till the rage for Hindfis- 
tanies prevailed, after the Marratta war of 1817-18, and no more loyal 
or efficient troops ever existed. In India, where the pay is, and always 
ought to be, higher than that of an unskilled labourer, we shall have no 
difficulty in obtaining recruits from the lower classes. Neither agricultural 
Hindfis nor Mahomedans need be excluded; but we have seen how 
dangerous it is to give a preponderancy to the Mahomedans, or to permit 
the priesthood, with all their power and prejudice, to enter our army at 
aU. bet priests confine themselves to their clerical duties, but not wean 
men’s minds from their secular duties to the Government they serve, and 
which feeds them. Every native regiment in India should be composed 
of those castes or sects who have the fewest prejudices against Europeans 
or their habits, who should be prepared to perform the duties required 
of soldiers imder afi circumstances which should be clearly explained to 
evtery reinniit on his enlisting. The articles of war should be periodically 
read by companies on parade. 
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to avoid by all means evincing distrust towards any particular 
class; but justice and policy both require tliat we should 
restrain that overwcaning disposition towards the Mahomedans, 
who from habit, religion, and past reminiscences, are by far 
the most discontented and dangerous portion of the community 
in the south of India. 

I have exhibited, I think forcibly, that which has been so 
repeatedly brought before the home authorities — the total 
want of European Officers with our native Army in India ; but 
I maintain that it is not so much the want of European Officers 
as of efficient Officers j in whom the men might confide. Time 
was, as has already been sho^vn in the early part of this letter, 
when in the days of Mahomed Yusuf, Jemal Saheb, and Clive, 
no troops could be more efficient than the Sepoys under their 
native Officers, directed only by European minds. Whoever 
has served of late years with those bodies of Cavalry denomi- 
nated Irregular Horse, whether exclusively raised for our service 
in time of war, or acting as auxiliaries and furnished by our 
native allies, and directed by one or two European selected 
Officers, will bear testimony to the chivalrous spirit of those 
troops on several occasions, and to their fidelity and discipline on 
all. It is not necessary, therefore, that if a change of system 
be adopted, we should incur the heavy expense of filling the 
ranks of the Native Army with the same number of European 
Officers as exists in the other armies of the world, but that the 
masses should be commanded in detail, by persons of a higher 
order than those which now compose the Native Officers of the 
Army, who arc neither respected by those above them, nor by 
those over whom they are placed. I have no hesitation in 
saying that unless this be eifccted, our Native Army will, from 
day to day, decline in character and lose its utility. 

The question is one of immense importance, and must not 
be passed over cursorily. The late Sir Thomas Monro, a high 
authority on almost every question regarding India, ivas of 
opinion that the proportion of European to native soldiers ought 
to be as one is to ten ; and speaking of the former, when he 
served with them, this number would have been sufficient ; but 
I should think, constituted as the army now is^ more than 
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double that proportion of Europeans in India will be de- 
sirable.* 

Still it would be a fatal error to suppose that we ought to 
desire to lessen the number of our native soldiery in India. In 
the first place, their expense is as one to three compared with 
Europeans. In the second place, the natives are alone fitted 
for the fatigue duties of campaigns in the tropics, where the con- 
stitutions of Europeans must too soon fail. But above all, the 
great moral influence obtained over the people by having so 
considerable a portion of the population dependent on, and 
attached to our Government, ought not to be lost sight of. 
There are now not fewer than 270,000 native soldiers under 
arms in India. Every Sepoy is married, and most of them have 

* Unfortunately the mad conduct of the Bengal army must shake the 
confidence of their surviving officers, and even those of the other Presi- 
dencies, in the fidelity of native troops. It becomes very important, 
therefore, that the cause or causes of the outbreak should be satisfactorily 
traced. My own conviction is, that nothing short of religious phrenzy was 
first communicated by their priests (the Bramins) to the Hindus of the 
army ; and when we know that nearly half of this body was composed of the 
priestly order, we may easily conceive how readily they succeeded in 
inspiring their comrades with an apprehension of loss of caste by applying 
to their lips the fat of an animal whose life they hold sacred, and with 
which it was stated their rifle cartridges were greased. Finding the 
Mahomedans in the regiments did not sympathise in this feeling, they 
added to the report of beef suet, an admixture of hog^s lard, though in 
reality the Government caused the cartridges to be made up in the 
regimental stores with a composition of vegetable oil and bees’ wax. 
The apprehension of a design on their religion spread through the army, 
and might have extended to the whole population, but for the cir- 
cumstances which led to the mutiny at Meerut on the 9th of May and the 
flight of the insurgents to Delhi. There the rebellion assumed a new 
feature. It became a political movement in favor of the Emperor of 
Delhi, whose dynasty had been extinguished by the Mahrattas three gene- 
rations ago. The great bodies of the mutineers were landholders under 
the Mahomedan King of Oude, recently deposed, whose cause they openly 
espoused, and the original religious feeling of the Hindfis fortunately became 
absorbed in a war for the restoration of the deposed Mahomedan Princes. 

In this object the Sikhs of the Punjab, the Hindu Princes of Upper 
India, Hindustan, Malwa, and Rajputana felt no interest, the great body 
of the Hindi! population of our own territories afforded our troops all the 
aid they dared to do, and the great danger of an extensive religious insur- 
rection, which might have spread throughout India, was averted by the 
turn given to the rebellion by the mutiny at Merut. 
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families;* to these maybe added the numeroxis suttlers and 
camp followers, with their families ; and thus we shall find that 
not fewer than two millions of individuals in the army alone 
are interested in the welfare and prosperity of our Govern- 
ment. It is to this circumstance mainly we owe the fidelity of 
a large portion of our native population; and to which we may 
ascribe the prompt intelligence we obtain of plots and con- 
spiracies that are and will continue to be daily concocted 
against us, but which are now nipt in the bud before they 
arrive at maturity. We have lately had a fatal example of the 
absence of such motives of attachment, in the want of informa- 
tion in Affghanistan, where a whole nation rose in arms against 
us, while the ruling authority had no intelligence of the wide 
spread disaffection till after it burst forth at once in all 
directions. 

The foregoing reasons appear sufidcient for keeping up our 
Native Army in India, the question of restoring it to efficiency, 
by supplying it with officers, is our present difficulty .f 

Amongst all the persons examined before the House of 
Commons in 1832, the sentiments of the late Major David 
Wilson, of the Bombay Army, coincided with an opinion I 
ventured to suggest to the present Governor-General of India, 
when President of the Board of Control, more than twelve years 

* This is only applicable to the lower tribes of aborigines and Hindds 
of which our Indian Army ought in future in a great measure to be 
composed. The Mahomedans, the Bramins, and the Rajputs, leave their 
families at home. Those of the other classes which accompany their regi- 
ments are useful to their male relations in preparing their meals, procur- 
ing fuel, and even in earning a livelihood as camp followers. They will 
always form a restraint on the men in preventing mutiny at the risk of 
their own lives in its suppression. If the Bengal mutineers had had their 
families with them they would have afforded an effective check against the 
commission of the enormities perpetrated by their savage husbands and 
relatives, and the mutiny in the shape it assumed could not have occurred. 

t The number of our army in India, as compared with that of England, 
appears large ; but as the area and population of the former are more than 
six times greater than the latter, it ought, for the ordinary purposes of 
securing internal tranquillity and protecting its vast extent of position, to 
be more than thrice as large as it has ever been. In comparing the British 
forces of India (native and European) according to its area and population, 
with those of Europe or the United States of America, the army of India is 
infinitely small 
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ago. Admitting the inefficiency of the actual practice of pro- 
viding the Indian Army with native officers, it occurred to me 
that we should improve this branch of the service by partially 
reverting to the system which prevailed before 1796, when our 
Sepoys were most efficient. That is to say by gradually 
restoring to the native officers those motives for the better 
classes to enter our army which then existed, but which have 
since ceased. I have been long enough in the Army to recol- 
lect some of those respectable officers who were still in the ser- 
vice when I first entered it, and who had fought imder Sir Eyre 
Coote in the wars with Hyder Ali. They have since gradually 
become extinct, and their places have been filled up from the 
ranks. In order to afford an opening for the entrance of young 
men of family, or in easy circumstances, to the service, we must 
ensure them higher pay and more rapid promotion ; but above 
all, that kind treatment which is certain to follow if commanded 
by a few well selected Eimopean officers, as is at present the case 
among the irregular troops. To effect this, a gradual reorganiza- 
tion of the Infantry might take place by transferring the Native 
Officers of a few regiments into an equal number of others, 
and doing the same by the European Officers, selecting four 
European officers for the corps in which then would be the native 
officers. Two of which European officers should officiate as 
field officers and two as regimental staff. The number of Native 
Officers to each company should consist of one subadar or cap- 
tain, and two jemadars, to be denominated 1st and 2nd, as subal- 
terns, with a native subadar major and an adjutant, both to be 
momited officers. I would require that in future no Native 
Officer should be promoted till he had passed an examination, 
which should comprise an acquaintance with the regulations of 
the service, together with so competent a knowledge of reading 
and writing as to be able to read the articles of war and keep 
his company s books and accounts. That this qualification should 
be required of serjeant-majors of companies, from which body 
might in future be selected all Native Officers. 

In such case young men of family might be received into 
the army as volunteers, with an understanding that, according 
to their merit and standing, they should succeed to commissions. 
No volunteer should be eligible for his commission before he had 
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served at least two years as a private, one as a corporal (ornaig), 
and one as a serjeant-major or havildar-major’of a company. To 
form a regulation of this sort would necessaiily involve many 
considerations and arrangements, the details of which could not 
be discussed in a letter.* 

Although I have long thought that some such measure was 
absolutely necessary to provide for the deficiency of officers in the 
Native Army of India, yet it appears to me there never was a time 
when this subject demanded more attention than the present. 
That army is at this moment distributed over a space from Aden 
in the Eed Sea, and Carrack in the Persian Gulf, on the west, 

^ It has been frequently asserted, that whereas the native army was 
never so faithful or so efficient as in early times when there were but three 
or four European Officers to each regiment of a thousand men, and as no 
greater number is now requisite for the irregular corps, either of infantry 
or cavalry, the necessity for an increased number of European Officers is 
not apparent. 

Those who argue in this way overlook two very important points. 
The first is, that till the organization of 1796, the hlative Officers were of 
a superior class, enjoying considerable patronage in their corps, and privi- 
leges of enlisting relatives often too young to do duty, of having private 
servants from the ranks, and of providing for their families and dependents 
by other indirect means. These were abuses, but they sufficed to make 
up for the small pay the hTative Officers received, ensured their import- 
ance, and made it worth their while to enter our armies. 

As regards the European Officers too, the officers of every branch of the 
service rose in one line, and none but those who possessed due qualifications 
were attached to native regiments. 

The organization of 1796, as has been stated p. 11, changed all this. The 
native country gentry left the service. An insufficient number of Euro- 
peans took their places, and it was long before the latter were fit to occupy 
them. There was no longer a line of succession from whence to select 
officers for the military and civil departments of the army and other duties ; 
recourse was had to the regiments. These became the school for the 
general staff, and latterly for the supply required for the irregular 
corps. The latter have since been framed on the same principle as our 
early native battalions. The officers are the gentry of the country, and the 
privates partly their own followers or peasantry, and of the class accus- 
tomed from their position in civil life to look up to them with respect. 
But as I have said before, (p, 27,) we never can have an efficient native 
army without efficient officers, and we cannot have efficient European Offi- 
cers without being first trained in regular native corps. 

The present system would have worked well enough if the vacancies 
caused by permanent removal from regiments were filled up, and the regular 
corps kept at all times complete in European Officers. 
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as far as the China seas, and the Islands of the Pacific on the 
East, over an extent of 50 degrees of longitude, equivalent to 
about 3,000 miles.* 

When I reflect on your Lordship’s extensive military expe- 
rience, on the momentous duties which you have under- 
taken as Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Madras ter- 
ritory and army ; and when I connect these circumstances with 
your Lordship’s character, I cannot believe the topics I have 
ventured to discuss can be viewed with indifference. 

I still feel, however, that some apology is due from an indi- 
vidual who is wholly unknown to your Lordship, for having 
obtruded, unsolicited, his opinions on your Lordship’s consider- 
ation. 

That apology will, I trust, be found in the magnitude and 
importance of the subject, and in the disinterested zeal I feel 
in promoting, as far as my humble talents and experience per- 
mit, the welfare of Her Majesty’s magnificent empire in the East, 
and the future eflQciency of the services to which my life has 
been devoted. 

I have the honour to be, with the highest respect, 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s faithful 

And devoted, humble Servant, 
JOHN BRIGGS. 

* This letter was written when the news of the disastrous retreat from 
Afghanistan had not yet reached England. 

The organization of the Bengal Army has first to be considered, and 
when that is completed the gradual corresponding alterations might be 
introduced into the armies of Madras and Bombay, but above all things 
let ns never forget how dangerous it would have been had the three armies 
been amalgamated, or bad the tendency to enlist the whole from the North 
Western provinces, and from Oude, with Brahminical priests and their 
' jtoatical devotees, extended to the armies of the Madras Presidency. 


rBiurni) bt eabbisox axb soit, bt. mabtin*s-lane, w.o. 
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Athen^um, London f Saturday, July 4, 1857. 

The Indian Statesmen of the past day — of whom Malcolm^ Metcalfe 
and Munro may be regarded as types — ^understood better than their successors 
of the kid-glove school how to win and how to rule the country. The 
author of India and Europe compared is one, and not the least distinguished, 
of the old school. His knowdedge of all that relates to India, is at once 
profound and practical, and his opinions deserve to be heard with deference. 

We draw attention to his valuable remaiks on a subject of grave and 
pressing interest which the recent news has endowed with a new life — '‘the 
policy to be adopted towards native states.” Nothing v^e imagine can be more 
just than his remarks ; and the student of Indian history will at once recall 
those of Sir John Malcolm on the same subject. General Brigg’s argument 
will at least make tlie partisans of annexation pause. We commend the 
chapter to their attention, and the book generally to those who wish for a 
brief but lucid summary of Indian statistics 

Examiner, June 27, 1857. 

The work is, in fact, a skilful and excellent epitome of the present 
condition of our Indian Empire, by an accomplished and experienced oriental 
scholar and statesman. We strongly recommend General Briggs’ book to our 
readers, assuring them that they wiU find it at once the most concise, authentic, 
and freshest account of our Indian Empire, with its 170 millions of inhabitants, 
to which they can have recourse. 

Morning Advertiser, ^ov. 24, 1857. 

General Briggs treats of subjects of grave and endimng interest, and 
whose consideration belongs more to the future than the past, as being of 
such a natuie it recommends itself to the study, as well as the mere perusal of 
those to whom the question of what we have hitherto done with India is 
subsidiary to the more important one, of what we shall do with it hereafter. 
To such. General Briggs addresses himself in their studies of our gigantic 
Easteni Empire, extending from the shores of the Red Sea over the intermediate 
continents and islands to the Yellow Sea in China, 

In the present woik, however, he has wisely confined himself to] India, a 
continent in itself; the character of the infoimation he imparts may be learned 
from his own epitome. “ I have referred to its magnitude and the^ extent of 
its population ; to the character of its inhabitants and their institutions ; to its 
resources — milltaiy, financial, and commercial, to its public works, its educa- 
tional condition, the form of its government at home and abroad, the future 
prospects of the people, and, finally, the chance of foreign invasion.” To all 
these subjects General Briggs brings an extensive personal and practical know- 
ledge, and his observations on each are clearly and plainly expressed ; nor 
does it detract from their value that they appear to have been penned before 
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the preseat mutiny became known in England— on tbe contrary, tbe event 
ratber adds weight to warnings and suggestions luade before its occurrence. 

-AjS regardvS the Indian question, namely the future government of India 
at home, the gallant General is of opinion that the present nominally doubh'. 
government must merge into one solely responsible Board; composed like the 
Board of Admiralty, of a Ministerial First Lord, and a small number of junior 
Lords, taken from men who have had practical experience in the civil and 
military services in India, appointed for life, and properly paid. 


Economist, 23 , 1857 . 

This is a good and timely hook. It is a very brief but well condensed 
epitome of the principal responsibilities of our government in India, and the 
state of things out of which these responsibilities grew. 

It does not pretend to be more than an epitome, but it traces out in the 
mind just that clear outline map of Indian affairs, with some indication of the 
points in which the several difficulties, which is needed before any sources of 
minute detail could be consulted with advantage. But short as it is, it is 
executed with great ability, and the judgment of the writer seems to us as 
sound as his knowledge. 
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“If you see man or boy striving earnestly on the weak side, however wrong- 
headed or blundering ho may be, you arc not to go and ,]Oin the cry against him. 
. . . At any rate, remember that he has found soinciliing in the world which 

die will fight and suffer for.” — To3i Brown’s School-days. 



THE INDIAN EEVOIT. 


CHAPTER I. 

At a time when the eyes of all men are open to the glaring errors 
and imperfections in our Indian system of government, which has 
resulted in such a revolt and mutiny as cannot be paralleled in his- 
tory, and when the columns of every newspaper have teemed with 
suggestions and plans from many who, before the realization of this 
fearful catastrophe, were content to repose in placid indifference and 
apathy, I feel impelled, in offering a few remarks for the consideration 
of those interested in the welfare of our fellow-countrymen in India, 
to reproduce a few extracts from the cautions and warnings which, in 
1852, when all was peaceful and quiet, I ventured, at the cost of 
grave imputations of being an alarmist, to publish in an Address to 
the Proprietors of East India Stock. The subsequent alteration in 
the terms of the Company’s charter induced me to forego my design 
of canvassing that body geuerally, but I printed and distributed no 
less than 400 copies, of which many were circidated to persons in the 
highest positions, and filling the most important situations both in 
India and in England. The elaborate Address I had prepared com- 
menced as follows. • Paragraph 1 ; — 

I beg to solicit your support in view to my election as one of 
your Directors for the management of the affairs of the East India 
Company. 

'‘It is proper that I should state to you the grounds of my appeal, 
and I have thought it also incumbent on me to explain generally the 
views and opinions I entertain in regard to the system and policy it 
is desirable to pursue in conducting so difficult, so peculiar, and so 
vast a G-overnment as that of the British Empire in the East.'’ 

At Paragraph 7, 1 observed that — 

“ The stability and internal tranquillity of our vast Indian pos- 
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sessions require, in the chiefest degree, the constant vigilant atten- 
tion of the Governing Authorities, both in Europe and in Hindostan. 
Our extensive conquests since the commencement of the present 
century have perhaps enlarged our dominions to the utmost extent 
necessary or desirable , but ve may nevertheless find it impossible, 
consistently with safety and good policy, to arrest the tide of con- 
quest. On the East, on the West, and to the northward of us, still 
remain powerful, turbulent, and in some eases warlike and ambitious 
neighbours. As with Bhurtpore formerly, so probably will it be 
with the kingdom of l^^epal. A second war will some day be 
entered on to decide the final mastery, and our peaceful and fertile 
plains will witness the descent of an army of warlike and well- 
appointed Goorkahs, with possibly Thibet and China at their back.” 

After entering into various details, in which, among other matters, 
I enforced the necessity for “ conjiriimig and consolidating our supre- 
macAj^^ and observed that “ to strengthen and secure our centre, and 
the long line of the Himalayan frontier, should be now', and during 
the years of peace, the subject of grave consideration and deliberate 
and scientific arrangement,” I entered, at Pai'a graph 12, on the 
subject of the Hative Troops. It runs as follows : — 

“ ISfo considerations can be more important than those connected 
with the discipline and welfare of the native forces in India. Within 
the last twenty years much has been done in each of the armies of 
the three Presidencies in view to improvement, and it is to be hoped 
with effect. But fanciful and mere theoretical changes, however w'cll 
intended, prove often fallacious w'hen practically applied ; and that 
some erroneous steps have been taken of late years, in regard to 
the increase of pay and allowances to the Sepoys, can scarcely, I 
fear, admit of a doubt. To retrace our steps on such occasions is 
sometimes impracticable, or, at the least, dangerous and unsafe, and 
we can do nothing at the price of disaffection. Those who hold the 
reins of G overninent, whether at home or in India, should never be 
forgetful of the fact that our armies are composed of mercenaries, not 
of national troops ; and that when, in the course of events, they shall 
become nationalized, it must necessarily be in opposition to foreign 
rule and domination. Our conquests, w'hich have brought so many 
kingdoms and provinces under one form of Government, together 
with our system of education and freedom of the press, arc gradually 
nationalizing Indm. For the sake alike of the governed and those 
w^ho control them, it is desirable that the just and philanthropic 
views which have actuated our Statesmen in introducing these and 
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other measures of amelioration, should be slowly, even tardily, pro- 
gressive ; and if this, as I conscientiously believe, is applicable to the 
great mass of the people, it assuredly, and in tenfold force, applies to 
the native troops of India in European employ.” 

And again, in the following paragraph : — 

We have carried to the very verge of prudence a system which 
was and is admirable while kept within due bounds. We have been 
so successful that there is danger of our becoming too secure ; but 
the tens of thousands which compose our armies in the East, are 
simple mercenaries, opposed to us as much in faith, nation, and 
feeling, as in colour. We should be sedulously careful, therefore, 
to maintain a just equipoise ^ for our real strength does not consist in 
overwhelming bodies of mercenaries, — ^these may indeed one day con- 
stitute our chief weakness, — but in the numbers, the valour, and the 
discipline of our fellow-countrymen. These, and our European 
officers serving with the native troops, we should increase and foster 
as far as the means and finances of the State will admit, for on them 
we must depend when troubled and stormy times shall hereafter 
arise ; while we should be ever on the watch to avoid that false and 
specious system that in its result would convert useful and obedient 
auxiliaries into greedy, pampered, and overbearing Pretorians.” 

In the foregoing, I endeavoured earnestly to attract attention to 
the necessity for maintaining “a just equipoise” between “the over- 
whelming bodies of mercenaries in our employ, and the European 
national troops;” and to enforce attention, I added: “It is not 
without a motive that I advert to these grave matters, for although 
no alarmist, I hold that it is fatal to slv/mber on in a fancied security P 
It may be asked by some intelligent reflective reader. But did this 
paper ever reach the eye of any one in authority, having power to 
inquire and move in such a business ? My reply is, Tes, many ; 
but I give one proof. I printed this paper at Simla, in the begin- 
ning of August, 1852. I sent a copy to Lord Dalhousie, then in 
Calcutta, and had some correspondence with him on the subject ; he 
uttered no word of dissent in reference to my estimate of the de- 
pendence to be placed upon the Sepoy troops; but his own words 
will be a convincing proof that he thought them just, and that my 
becoming a Director of the Company would be productive of good, 
I am not aware that in making this use of them I infringe on any 
received etiquette ; I am not using them in order to attack his Lord- 
ship, but to show that I did make known my opinions in the very 
highest quarter, and that if no inquiry or reform followed, I at least 
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may claim to be exonerated from any cbarge of blindness or supine- 
ness. Bpeahing before the event, I think it will be allowed that I could 
scarcely have said more, for I was filling at that period a very im- 
portant situation, that of Adjutant- Gi-eneral of the Army in Bengal, 
and I was liable to be called upon both to explain and justify my 
opinions. Brom Lord Lalhousie’s communication, to w^hich I have 
alluded, I extract as follows : — 

G-overnment House, 

“16th August, 1852. 

“ My dear Tucker, 

“The intimation you give me of your views towards the 
Direction, does not take me quite by surprise; and I shall be heartily 
glad to see them accomplished. 

“ I doubt I can aid you wuth little beyond good wishes. "When I 
was appointed to this Government, I did not know one of the Court, 

except and Mr. . Besides these I can’t say I know any 

now, but those who have been in the Chair. 

“ It does not seem to me that they will let you start while you are 
employed. But if they do, as whenever they do, I will most readily 

write to those whom I do know among them. asked me (with 

the same object in view as you now propose to yourself) to write to 
him if I thought well of him, and say I wished him success. I was 
not vain enough to suppose this would be of much use. He thought 
so, however, and if it was useful then, it will probably be equally or 
more so now. If you should think so, I shall be truly glad to do it 
whenever you express the wish. Always yours sincerely, 

“ (Signed) DAnnonsiE.” 

At Paragraphs 15 and 16 of my Address, I entered upon the state 
of the Civil Government; that was a matter requiring delicate 
handling, for no persons are more easily aroused than the Bengal 
Civil Service of the present day, when any hint is given that they 
do not appear to be altogether infallible. Nevertheless I wrote as 
follows : — 

“ As regards the civil admimstration, there is still avowedly a wide 
field open for amelioration; much has been done, much remains to 
do. The state of trade and manufactures, the revenue, the en- 
couragement and improyement of the agricultural system, the con- 
dition of the native press and its tendencies, as at present ex- 
hibited, the construction of railroads and other scientific works 
and discoveries which can be made applicable to the East, each 
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and all demand tlie most careful attention; and tlie fostering aid, 
guidance, and support of Government are essential to tlie well- 
being of these interests in India, and in many cases to the perfect 
development of the great resources of the country. 

“ The state and efficiency of the civil courts, their adequacy to 
the ends in view on their introduction, also, require to be looked 
into with a jealous and precise scrutiny; for on the purity and 
simplicity with which we administer law and justice to the natives 
of the country, the prolongation, stability, and popularity of our 
rule will, in a great measure, ultimately depend. I feel constrained 
to avow candidly that, in my opinion, great defects at present exist, 
and that the venality which is stated to pervade our courts of law 
is a theme of condemnation throughout the country, chiefly at- 
tributable, however, even among themselves, to native venality and 
falsehood, and in a great degree also to the insufficiency of Euro- 
pean superintendence, a supervision which, I may observe, cannot 
judiciously be dispensed with until a higher moral sense and far 
greater integrity of thought and conduct shall characterize the 
natives, who are quick to observe, keenly apprehensive, and quite 
capable of distinguishing between those ad captayidum acts which 
have merely a popular tendency, and those which emanate from a 
pure and true spirit of philanthropy. Those rare acts and judgments 
which stand the test of time, and which, often at first unpopular, 
confer nevertheless a just fame hereafter, are never lost upon them ; 
and European domination will therefore sustain no shock and lose 
no ground in the native mind, by the pursuance of a firm, cautious, 
and circumspect system of government; on the contrary, our rule 
will be raised greatly in their estimation by observing that we are 
not hastily carried away by new systems and plausible theories, nor ^ 
easily led into the adoption of unexpected, fanciful, and ill-digested 
measures.” 

]N"ow I will avow that I look upon the Indian Civil Service as 
composed generally of a most zealous and admirable body of men ; 
but I think, notwithstanding, that great defects exist in its constitu- 
tion, and that it has of late years much deteriorated : that it has 
become too exclusive, too much of a “ vested interest,” and so puffed 
up with self-complacency, in consequence, that it is almost impossible 
for the sentiments and opinions of an outsider to penetrate within 
the circle of its clique-like reserve. Like the unhappy native army, 
it has been pampered, petted, and indulged, until it cannot stand the 
least control or opposition, and I am greatly in error if the corre- 
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spondence of the Cotirt of Directors will not show that of late years, 
even in the Oonncil Ohamher, nnseemly, disrespectful, and insubor- 
dinate letters were addressed by the civilians of that body to the 
Honourable Court. Hence, when the present mutiny broke out, the 
opinions of independent military men were disregarded, and when 
officers of conduct, courage, and experience were writing from the 
seat of G-overnment, that we had only now to fight for it,” the 
civilians in the council of Lord Canning were hugging themselves in 
the belief that the crisis was past, that the mutiny was stifled, and 
that an undue and unnecessary outcry had been raised ! Where, it 
will be asked, was the Military Secretary to the Supreme Govern- 
ment of India at this time ? What were the counsels and opinions 
of that officer at such a crisis ? More of that hereafter. His acts 
shall be given in the words of an eye-witness on the spot— one who 
has manfully dared to speak out. The very simple reply to be given 
to the question here, is, that the Military Secretary was “nowhere.” 
Except for evil, he does not appear to have even found a place. 
Another proof of the impolicy of advancing men to high and im- 
portant positions, who have no sterling merit, and whose rise is due 
to mere favouritism and that pliability of disposition which bespeaks 
a ready partisan, while it betokens the reverse of that honest inde- 
pendence so necessary to the just and upright discharge of important 
public duties. 

To recur — at Paragraph 17 of the Address to the Proprietors, I 
observed that the number of civilians should be greatly increased, 
but “not by a temporary and makeshift system, such as that of 
borrowing by wholesale from officers of the army, by which practice 
the military service is so much injured in its efficiency.” 

And at Paragraphs 18 and 19, I thus wrote : — 

“Tt has been, with great justice, thought a duty to foster and 
promote education in India; but education generally diffiised will 
necessarily produce new desires and suggest new objects of ambition ; 
the process will, it is to be hoped, prove gradual, but we should 
prepare for it, not only with reference to our own, but with ad- 
vertence also to the future interests of the people of India. The 
apparent apathy and indifference of the Hindu will assuredly give 
place by degrees under this system to feelings of patriotism, and a 
natural craving to exercise as well as to emulate that exalted and 
ennobling virtue, the desire to promote the welfare of their country, 
which so generally characterizes the natives of the “West. 

“ The effect of that extension of our Empire which the course of 
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events has forced upon us, has been to produce an internal though 
almost an unconscious pressure, but which must necessarily greatly 
increase ; and the difficulties attendant on the Gf-overnment of so vast 
a country will be increased with it, for we cannot expect the natives 
of India to remain stationary. Our conquests are consolidating and 
becoming by degrees nationalized ; but it should be remembered that 
dominion, equally with “ glory,” may be likened to those circles in 
the water which never cease to enlarge themselves, “ till by broad 
spreading they disperse to nought!” In brief, our difficulties and 
dangers augment with our greatness, and with every prostrate and 
conquered kingdom, we are raising up a united internal force and 
pressure, which it will require all the wisdom and aU the prescience 
our statesmen can bring to bear upon it, to regulate and control ; 
and it is therefore essential to the well-being and interests of our 
own country, no less than of India, that she should be ruled and 
governed by those whose practical knowledge, observation, and expe- 
rience will guide them to correct views and sound policy.” 

From this document it will, I think, appear, that I was fully alive 
to the imperfections of both our civil and military system, and that I 
desired to draw attention to it, and to aid in reforming it. I have 
had little opportunity for either. The door is now practically closed 
to the East India Direction, except to such as have interest with the 
Minister, or are connected with influential and aristocratic families ; 
and, although in the situation I filled in India I did my utmost to 
lessen the danger of our position, yet, as it was then impossible, 
in t%e face of all received opinion^ to dilate and insist upon the 
danger to be apprehended from mutiny and revolt among the Sepoys, 
I was able to eflect but little; what I did attempt I shall briefly 
advert to in another chapter. 

Meanwhile, in reference to what is stated at Page 4, of the “ erro- 
neous steps” taken to increase the pay and allowances of the Sepoys, 
it appears desirable to give an idea to the home reader of what these 
steps sometimes were, to enable him to understand the peculiarly 
unwise nature of the system often adopted in dealing with these 
mercenaries : one instance will suffice. It may be broadly stated, in 
round numbers, that the pay of the Sepoy amounts to seven rupees 
per mensem : with that sum he is required to feed and support him- 
self. Certain articles of military clothing are besides supplied to him 
from the State ; but for his food and clothing generally, and the sup- 
port of his family, when he has any, this is the sum which he ordi- 
narily receives. It is very ample ; as a general rule, he saves one-half 
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of it, and often more, for so covetous and penurious are these high- 
caste men, that they will often literally half starve themselves 
to add to their savings ; and 1 have positively known the medical 
officers of corps (than whom no class of public servants in India are 
more intelligent and meritorious) report men for thus denying them- 
selves a sufficiency of food, and who, in consequence, had become so 
weak and emaciated as to be obliged to go into hospital ! 

A few years since, notwithstanding, it was thought desirable, for 
the sake apparently of mere change, for nothing really called for such 
a measure, to “better the condition” of the Sepoy, and it was resolved 
on the part of Grovernment to increase their pay, and to add to it one 
rupee monthly, after sixteen years of service, and a second additional 
rupee after twenty years of service in the grade of private : these 
additions were to be called good-conduct pay, and could only be 
drawn for when the man’s conduct had been unexceptionable for a 
previous period of two years. The theory of this very impolitic and 
foolish increase, wffiich took annually a very large sum from the 
public exchequer, wdthout being productive of the least correspond- 
ing good, was this: — it was contended by the advocates for the 
change, that by giving such increases of pay after sixteen and twenty 
years’ service, the Sepoy would be deprived of any just ground for 
feeling discontent if he were passed over for promotion to the non- 
commissioned ranks; these additions for “good conduct” would 
sufficiently compensate him, it was said, for the loss of promotion, 
and his position would still remain an enviable one, while the addition 
was a proper reward for previous faithful service and good conduct. 
To these ad ea^tandwn arguments the more practical reply was. Let 
well alone. Do not teach your mercenaries to think that pay can be 
so easily raised and increased at the pleasure of any Governor or 
Commander-in-Chief. To imbue with such an idea mercenary troops, 
is to court demands of a pecuniary description %vhieh no State could 
support, and is to introduce amongst us the instability and fluc- 
tuations so common among the troops of the native states ; when, 
moreover, there is no real occasion for it, and when, except in mere 
theory, its action will be found alike embarrassing and injurious. 
And BO in my judgment it proved to be ; for to refuse a Sepoy pro- 
motion who was enjoying extra pay for being well conducted, involved, 
as was soon found, a practical contradiction. Sepoys so passed over 
were in the habit of inquiring, “ Why then did they receive extra pay, 
if they were not fit to be made corporals ?” and the specious argu- 
ments employed were of no avail to convince them that they did not 
suffer an injustice. 
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Now, that this tampering with pay was a dangerous principle to 
introduce, no one who reflects dispassionately on the peculiar position 
we occupy in the East, can, I think, doubt. The reasons for it were 
simply, to the best of my recollection, those I have stated; they were 
certainly those of a late Grovernor-Greneral, Lord Hardinge, to whose 
firm consistent kindness and support I have been deeply indebted, 
and for whose memory I shall always entertain a lasting feeling of 
respectful gratitude. That nobleman, in conversing with me on such 
subjects at Simla, so expressed himself: and the intention was 
doubtless good ; the policy and wisdom of the act most questionable. 
It received, however, as was understood, the approval of the home 
authorities at the East India House ; and with advertence to these 
last, I may here very properly note the contrast between the unwise 
and profuse liberality shown to the Sepoy, and the obstinate, perverse 
illiberality, in the matter of half-batta, wLich ajffects only his Euro- 
pean ofScer. Just thirty years ago, the Court of Directors, during 
Lord 'William Bentinck’s tenure of government, issued orders for 
placing all stations within 200 miles of the Presidency, on what was 
called “half-batta,” by which measure the allowances of every Euro- 
pean officer at such stations were considerably reduced. Now the 
captains and subalterns in India are very ill-paid; and this order was 
peculiarly hard upon the latter, who were brought from remote, 
quiet, up-country stations, to the Presidency (Barrackpore), and on 
arrival there, found themselves on reduced allowances when exposed to 
all the numerous expenses and temptations of the capital. No idle 
attempts at argument, no sophistical reasoning could get over the 
facts of the case. The Government urged, that wine and beer, and 
European articles of consumption (jams and pickles!), were cheaper 
than up the country, because the expense of carriage was avoided; 
forgetful that everything else was more expensive, and the incitements 
and temptations to expense incredibly increased. To add to the in- 
consistency, the military stafl* in Calcutta, the well-paid officers of the 
military Secretariate, Audit, Adjutant, and Quartermaster- General’s 
offices, were all exempted and excepted from the operation of the 
order. These influential persons were unaflected by a general mea- 
sure of so-called financial reform, while needy subalterns were to be 
unsparingly retrenched 1 The whole procedure was well fitted for 
the sarcasm and satire of Horace or Juvenal ; and the complacency 
of Leadenhall-street would have been sadly ruffled, if the remarks 
made throughout the army had ever penetrated to those musty 
and antiquated recesses. Lord Metcalfe, then one of the Supreme 
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Comicil, strongly and urgently denounced the injustice and harsh- 
ness of the measure, but the military class of the servants of the 
Company have rarely any influence at the India House, and the in- 
justice continues to be perpetrated to this day, and is to this day 
also the cause of just discontent ; for no quibbling logic can upset 
the broad fact, that in support of a foolish theory, the Directors have 
continued a system of payment whereby the European officer re- 
ceives least pay when he most requires it, while the Sepoy, who did 
not require any increase at all, and to whom it was most unwise to 
give it, continues to receive the same, although the reasoning under 
which it was bestowed has been found to be utterly fallacious. 


CHAPTER IL 


It is not only our military system that has failed in India, but our 
whole civil, fiscal, and judicial policy requires to be remodelled. We 
have been weak and philanthropical. We have shown ourselves as 
rulers entirely wanting in that stern vigour, foresight, and insight 
into the native mind and character, so essential to the maintenance 
of our supremacy. We have been unwilling and reluctant to believe 
in that deep duplicity and consistent guile with which the Mahomeian 
native of Hindostan, more especially, so well conceals his deep-rooted 
malignity and hatred. Now for a time the eyes of the British public 
are opened, and we should seize the golden opportunity, and amend 
our system. It is to that end I desire to contribute my humble 
quota to the general information, for the question is now a national 
one. The will and voice of the people must now be consulted, and it 
is not by the Court of Directors, or even by the Bic volo, sic juleo of 
Lord Palmerston, that the future form of Indian Government will be 
decided. Indeed, if, as had nearly been the case, the indecision and 
delay of the Cabinet, and the seeming indifference displayed to the 
fate of our struggling countrymen, in apparently so wilfully neglecting 
the means of ready transit through Egypt, had led, as was only too 
much to he feared, to the total overthrow of our power in Bengal, it 
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is to be doubted if even the patient endurance of the public would 
have held the Miaistry excused. 

To proceed with the record of my own official experience. In the 
begianiag of the year 1850 I became Adjutant-general of the army ; 
and Sir Charles ISTapier, in nominating me to that responsible post, 
wrote as follows : — 

‘^Prom G-eneral Sir C. iN'apier, G-.O.B., Commander-in-Chief in 
India, to Lieutenant- Colonel Tucker, O.B., Adjutant- General of the 
Army ; dated Simla, 27th April, 1850. 

“ My dear Tucker, 

“ Tour situation as Deputy Adjutant- General, your abili- 
ties, and your good service in war, have made you Adjutant- General, 
and you owe me no gratitude. I have only done justice to merit. 

“ I am, etc., 

(Signed) C. J. Napiee.’* 

The note is characteristic. I insert it to show that it was not 
through Directorial influence, or subserviency of any sort, that I 
obtained the appointment. 1 was naturally earnest to discharge my 
duties efficiently, after such an opinion expressed by such a man, and I 
worked hard and sedulously with him so long as he remained in India, 
and I continued to receive letters from him even from that sick couch 
whereon he not long after breathed away his noble but unquiet spirit. 
But I had no desire to be a partisan ; and when, therefore, I was 
invited by Lord Dalhousie to discuss military matters, I readily availed 
myself of the opportunity to prepare for his consideration various ela- 
borate memoranda, in the hope that some practical result would follow. 
I submitted to his Lordship, among other papers, a memorandum re- 
garding the unsatisfactory state of the Cavalry, regular and irregular, 
and suggested various changes and amendments in the system. I 
submitted a similar paper, of great length, relating to the state of the 
Artillery, and pointed out the great evils resulting from the paucity 
of officers and insufficiency of men. At a subsequent period I for- 
warded to his Lordship a document which I very carefully drew up, 
in which I insisted on the denuded state of the Infantry in regard to 
officers, and offered for consideration a plan for the formation of a 
staff corps ; and in treating of the state of the native army generally, 
I advocated the abolition of the grade of native commissioned officer, 
that rank which, in the convulsion and revolt we have to deplore, has 
only produced a nest of traitors, whose duplicity, baseness, and in- 
gratitude will for ever stand unrivalled in the annals of military 
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revolt. What use his Lordship may have made of my suggestions, 
I have no means of judging; but for the Cavalry, nothing was done 
until, after an interval of two or three years, Government sent home 
to the Court of Directors a proposal to disband four, I think, of the 
regular Cavalry regiments, and to substitute for them two regiments 
of European Dragoons. _ That proposal came to head-quarters for the 
opinion of the Commander-in- Chief. I was called upon to give mine, 
and did so in a paper which gave so much satisfaction to his Excel- 
lency, that he drew the particular attention of the Government to it, 
and it was sent home for the information of the Honourable Court. 
The breaking out, however, of the Crimean war, put a stop to this 
plan, a circumstance greatly to be lamented. 

To the Artillery, after a long interval, a slight addition was made, 
and an additional officer or two was given to each regiment of the 
line ; but the arrangements were quite inadequate to meet the evil 
complained of, — the wholesale drain, that is, of officers from corps to 
fill civil and stafiT appointments, and under which system the most 
experienced officers were withdrawn from regiments, leaving for the 
discharge of regimental duties an altogether insufficient number. 

Eut it is not to be supposed, that in advocating privately with the 
Governor-General changes and alterations, I thought T sufficjently 
performed my part. On the contrary, I pressed on the Commander- 
in- Chief, and by his authority on the Government, iisgue ad nauseam^ 
the necessity for an increase to the Artillery, etc. etc. ; and as oppor- 
tunity offered, I endeavoured to bring about important changes. I 
will give two instances, both of them bearing nearly on the present 
state of afiairs. Many people in this country have been surprised to 
hear of the admirable manner in which the mutineers have -worked 
tlieir artillery ; the explanation, though scarcely credible, is as fol- 
lows : — Application had been made by the military authorities, and 
Government had sanctioned the instruction in the artillery gun exor- 
cise of 100 men in each regiment of Native Infantry, and accord- 
ingly ten j)er cent, of our Sepoys w'ere so instructed ! I shall not 
enter into any discussion on this strange fact — it speaks for itself ; 
but I was so sensible of its fatuity, and of the danger likely to result 
from it, that I took occasion to represent to the Commander-in- Chief 
the suicidal nature of the measure, and obtained from Sir William 
Gomm authority for submitting to G overnment a proposal quietly to 
stop the practice. In the letter I drafted to Government, I gave my 
reason for the recommendation in the plainest terms, and said, that 
in the event of any revolt or mutiny of the Sepoys, the knowledge 
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thus being acquired would only be an incitement to them to attempt 
to capture our ordnance. To this despatch a reply, briefly assenting, 
was received ; not one word of remark or inquiry was made. I had 
been prepared to give in ecotenso my reasons for thinking that the 
Bengal army was ready, on any sufficiently exciting cause or occa- 
sion, to turn upon us in revolt ; and the proof that I did entertain 
this opinion -will be found in the letters I wrote in the Times at the 
first opening of this sad tragedy, in which I stood, I believe, almost 
alone in warning the public of what was to be expected. 

The second instance of a warning bearing on what has now come 
to pass, was in a recommendation I made to Sir William G-omm for 
permission to apply to Government to disarm all travellers on the 
great high-roads. I represented, in a letter addressed to the Military 
Secretary to Government, that the Sepoys all had private arms in 
their possession, and that it was most desirable to deprive them of 
these weapons ; that the Commander-in-Chief was prepared to do so ; 
but as it was urged, that to deprive them of these means of defence, 
while proceeding on furlough to their homes, was to expose them 
both going and returning, and while there, to be murdered and 
robbed by the armed community and by travellers, for the sake of 
the savings they were known to carry with them from their regi- 
ments, he was anxious that the system of going about the country 
armed should be first put a stop to. To this proposal an almost scorn- 
ful and derisive reply was received, and it was asked by the Military 
Secretary whether the Commander-in-Ohief really meant to recom- 
mend to Government such an impracticable plan as that of disarming 
the whole population of the TTpper Provinces. ISTow, there was nothing 
at all impracticable in the matter. Sir J ohn Lawrence had done the 
same thing in the Punjaub, and we now know of what signal benefit 
such a procedure would have been ; but the Governor- General was 
sick, and, it was said, splenetic, and there was a mdfet pernicious and 
adverse infiuence at work in the Military Secretariate. I do not pre- 
tend to quote the actual words of the despatches in those two cases, 
but they were precisely to the effect I have described, and will be 
found on record in the Military Departments in Bengal. 

It may be remarked, To what end write of past errors of Govern- 
ment, which can now in their narration be inoperative for good? 
To this I would reply, that not only may good be educed in the fu- 
ture, by showing the errors we have fallen into, but the wilfulness 
too often displayed by governors, secretaries, and others, in combat- 
ing judicious measures merely because they were personally opposed 
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to those who suggested them, ought to be held up to just condemna- 
tion; and I will conclude this part of my subject by an instance, 
showing exactly how such feelings may operate to the detriment of 
the public service* I was much struck, when I first succeeded to 
the post of Adjutant-Q-eneral, at the way in which numbers of the 
older officers in command of divisions, districts, and stations, applied 
to me, both privately and publicly, for advice as to how they had 
best act in such and such emergencies. I found that to rely on 
themselves was the exception — that almost all seemed to wish to 
lean on authority before committing themselves to action — in a word, 
a great bugbear prevented their acting on their own judgment : that 
hughea/r was the dread of resjponsihility, produced chiefiy by the 
wigging ” system of the Government. I set myself to work to com- 
bat this system* I wrote in the most Mendly spirit numerous letters, 
showing how badly such a system must necessarily work ; pointed out 
tbe purpose for which men were placed in these important and lucra- 
tive posts ; and deprecated the reference of every petty detail for the 
opinion of the Adjutant-General, and more broadly the system of 
centralization which had sprung up. I had reason to suppose that 
my efforts, during the six years I was Adjutant- General, were pro- 
ductive of much good ; hut there was a higher influence than that of 
the Army Head-Quarters at work, an authority under which the na- 
tive Articles of War, with aU its faults and errors, had been prepared ; 
I allude to the Military Secretary to the Government, who had pre- 
viously served all his life in the department of the Judge- Advocate ; 
a department admirably calculated for generating a quibbler where 
that turn of mind existed, hut extremely ill calculated for the train- 
ing of a Secretary to the Supreme Government, who should be one 
able and willing to take a broad, general view, free from the petty 
bias which, as Sir Charles JSTapier used justly to observe, far too 
quently cbaractei^lzes the class of military lawyers ; but we have the 
opinion of this great soldier, in his life, by Sir W. Napier, of the 
amount of merit to be discovered in the ci-devcmt Chief of the Judge- 
Advocate’s Department. To proceed: one striking reason for the 
laxity in point of discipline which too often called for censure, ap- 
peared to me to rest with the Government, — the appointing, namely, 
to important commands, of worn-out aud incapable officers, merely 
on account of their seniority. Soon after I became Adjutant- Gene- 
ral, I wrote, with the approval of the Commander-in- Chief, a very 
strong and earnest despatch, pointing out the evils, and suggesting 
the remedy. The then Secretary to Government, Colonel J. Stuart, 
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was a man of vigorous understanding and sound sense ; lie warmly 
seconded the proposal, and Lord Lalhousie at once assented in terms 
of praise and approbation. Vacancies existed on the Divisional and 
Brigade staff, and at once some half-a-dozen incapables were set 
aside ; and the Commander-in- Chief, thus secure, as he imagined, of 
the support of the Indian G-ovemment, nominated junior officers, 
considered more equal to the performance of such responsible duties. 
But the affair did not thus terminate ; Colonel Stuart fell sick, and 
was succeeded, though he was known earnestly to deprecate -such an 
appointment, by the present Military Secretary ; and at an interval 
of some two years, the Commander-in- Chief was called upon by this 
officer, in the name of the Government, to state more specifically 
the reasons for passing over one of these worn-out, used-up old 
Generals, a man who, in his best days, had been notoriously ineffi- 
cient. The Commander-in- Chief observed, in commenting tin this 
unexpected communication, that he did not know personally any of 
the officers who had been superseded j that he was obliged to depend 
in such matters on the confidential report and explanations of the 
Adjutant-General, who was responsible for the fidelity of his repre- 
sentations ; but that it was altogether too much to expect of that 
functionary to give, in detail, each and every item constituting inap- 
titude and incapacity on the part of those superseded, for public 
report to Government, ani commumcation, when solicited^ to the ag- 
grieved parties concerned; and that, finally, the letter from the Mili- 
tary Secretary under comment appeared to be strangely at variance 
with that from his predecessor on the same subject. Ultimately the 
supreme Government gave way, and no such explanation as had been 
required was furnished ! 

I have little to say in this place of the details of the measures of 
reform and change which the state of the native troops and the 
general disorganization prevalent everywhere in Bengal, so loudly 
demands. “Indophilus” and others have written nearly all that can be 
said of practical use in way of suggestion ; and to re-echo and repeat 
what is now so generally seen and felt, would be merely pedantic 
and useless ; I will therefore offer only a brief outline of the principal 
changes I would advocate. Those changes, to be of use, must be 
most carefully and dispassionately considered; and it is to be 
hoped that, in the alterations and revision which will take place, 
the brave and devoted Indian officers who are now so heroically 
upholding the empire, without one word of despondency, far less 
of despair, will not be made to bear the onus or to suffer for 
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the faults of a vicious system over which they had no control, or 
for the blindness, fatuity, and utter want of prescience which 
has characterized too many of the acts, both of omission and com- 
mission, of those in authority. The officers of the Bengal army^^ 
unwisely shipped for the East at the immature age of sixteen, 
are a wonderful body, considering the difficulties with which they 
have to contend. It is true they cannot perhaps dress, on their 
return to their native country. Eke the more finished loungers 
of Eegent Street and the Clubs, they are not so graceful and re- 
fined in a drawing-room, — they were exiled ere they could attain 
to that style of seeming superiority ; but for aU real, manly feeling 
and acquirements they have, as a body, few superiors. Those 
acquirements have been diverted by the Government into Snproper 
and unprofessional channels, to the great loss and detriment of the 
mfiitary service j but for that they are not the responsible parties. 

Of the army before Delhi, Henry Tombs, for daring gallantry, 
manly and professional readiness, could not be surpassed in all 
Europe. Nor in all the ranks of the British army here, at home, will 
a more accomplished, talented, or more thoroughly instructed staff- 
officer be found than is to be met with in the person of Captain 
Henry Norman. Of Brigadier- General Nicholson, who shall speak 
in terms of adequate praise ? To the firmness, courage, and judg- 
ment of this officer, and to that equally brave and unhesitating man, 
Sir John Lawrence, we owe our very existence in the North-west. 
Major Edwin Johnson, Adjutant- General of the Artillery, in the 
field is an officer who, for calm excellent judgment and great official 
aptitude, cannot be surpassed. And from among those sacrificed to 
the inefficiency of our system, how many names of gallant and able 
men appear. Let me pay a brief tribute, in adverting to the fate 
of some few — men who were honoured and respected by aU. 

Colonel J. Einnis feE devotedly at the Meerut outbreak. He had 
written to me while his regiment was marching to that station ; and, 
with his usual sagacity, observed, that ‘‘ some very strange feeling 
had come over the Sepoys,’’ that “ something was brooding.” That 
mystery was soon to be solved ; and so fell one of my earliest Indian 
fidends. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Tudor Tucker, of the Cavalry, fell, after having 
for eight days worked day and night as a common gunner, with all 
that zeal and earnestness for which he was through life distinguished. 
He was as gentle and amiable as he w^as brave and devoted, and not 
a man in India fell more generally beloved. To the end he was 
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favoured, in that he died while yet the heroic defence of the few 
officers at Eiittehghur was maintained — ere yet the captivity of his 
wife and family, ending in revolting massacre, had occurred. 

Of that gallant, able, and most talented officer, Major Fletcher 
Hayes, Military Secretary in Oude ; of Edward Fraser, Commandant 
of the Sappers ; of Arthur Gibbings and John Smith, of the Irregular 
Cavalry; of Herbert Gardner, Stuart Beatson, Lieutenant- Colonel 
Philip Goldney; Lieutenant Eobert Stuart, Adjutant of the 6th 
Hative Infantry ; Major Banks, who fell in the performance of his 
arduous duties at Lucknow ; and many other dear friends, it 
need simply be said, that they fell in the execution of their duty, 
victims to the incautious policy of rulers too weakly secure in 
their ideal empire of opinion, and too fully persuaded of their per- 
sonal inviolability — of that “divinity’’ supposed to “hedge” the 
persons of the present race of Indian civilians in high office — ^to take 
the commonest precautions the trust delegated to them demanded, 
even when it was notorious that Mahomedan and other conspirators 
had for years been preaching a crusade against us, and the native 
press teemed with articles only too well calculated to produce dis- 
affection and revolt. The English world will not fail to notice the 
heroic struggle made everywhere, and in the face of all difficulties, by 
the general body of officers, Queen’s and Company’s — aH alike con- 
fident in the final result, even when most pressed upon and out- 
numbered ; and we may be justly proud of bearing and conduct which 
has so gloriously upheld the national character. 

If here and there imbecility or cowardice have been productive of 
great evils, as at Jullendur, Meerut, Dinapore, Allahabad, even at 
Calcutta, — ^where at least a sense of duty should have assumed the 
appearance of firmness, — it has been ovring to that system under 
which mere negative merit, when backed by seniority, has been con- 
sidered to possess a claim to fill situations of responsibility and im- 
portance. Under this system, which has been common to the Horse 
Guards equally with the Indian Government, old and infirm officers 
have been appointed to commands, to discharge the duties of which 
they were physically incapable ; in a revolt such men were helpless, 
hence the Dinapore affair, for which however the Government is 
the real party to blame. In Calcutta, — and one cannot record it but 
with a feeling of shame, — at the very time when firmness, courage, and 
a good example were most required, it is mentioned in letters as a 
positive fact, that on the night of the 9th of that month, now popularly 
called “Mght night,” one member at least of the Supreme Council 
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sent Lis wife, for safety, on board a vessel in the river, while the Mili- 
tary Secretary to the Supreme G-overnment took his, under a similar 
plea, into Port William. The scene of panic that would necessarily 
ensue, when the principal officers of Grovernment set such a wretched 
example, may well he imagined ; the only wonder is, that the native 
population were not incited by it to rise in revolt and insurrection ; 
and if, seeing the causeless panic, they had done so, to whom but to 
these men could we impute the loss of the capital ? It may be said, 
that it is easy to condemn others for want of firmness, — that if our- 
selves so circumstanced we might equaUy fail. That is true, in a 
general way, but we are to recollect that these persons are paid 
extravagantly for the efficient performance of their duties. The 
Councillor, whose timidity — ^the Military Secretary, whose^^ moral 
courage” induced him, at all hazards, to secure the safety of his 
“better half,” receive, the former £10,000, the latter about £5,000 
per annum of the public money. Surely, for such sums we ought 
to be able to ensure, at least, the respectable discharge of the duties 
entrusted to them ? I may make such observations with the more 
confidence, because I never myself, while in office, shrank ffiom in- 
curring responsibility. On one occasion, even in a time of peace, I 
thought it my duty to point out to the Commander-in- Chief the 
inability, from age and other causes, of no less than three Brigadiers 
to perform their duties efficiently, and they were removed in conse- 
quence of such report from the command of their respective districts. 
On another occasion, I recommended the summary removal of an 
officer from the command of a station, who had demurred to obey 
the orders of His Excellency. And yet, with all these examples, no 
one, it seems, could be found to incur the responsibility of removing 
or suspending, at a most critical time, the officer commanding the 
Dinapore Eivision, when it should have been clear to any ordinary 
capacity, that the most sad results must almost necessarily ensue 
from his reluctance to disarm the native regiments there. At such a 
time energy and earnestness at the seat of Government were impe- 
ratively called for ; and that the disasters in the Einapore Eivision 
are imputable to the want of these qualities in those in supreme 
authority in Calcutta there can be no sort of doubt. 
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CHAPTER III 

It has often been asked, What are the precise causes which haye led 
to this detestable display of the worst passions of human nature ? 
Has love of country, or religious zeal and bigotry, or mere detesta- 
tion of a foreign yoke, incited the native army to this revolt ? To this 
I would reply, that fifty causes have combined to generate suspicion 
and jealousy and a general inimical feeling; but love of country 
or patriotism have no place in the catalogue. Our unhappy country- 
men have been, in my deliberate opinion, the victims chiefly of the 
supine, unstatesmanlike, and weak, shallow views and proceedings 
of our rulers. It is painful to animadvert on the acts of men we 
have known and personally liked ; and in speaking of Lord Dalhousie’s 
administration I have no wish to say one word in unnecessary dis- 
paragement; but the truth is, that the rule of this nobleman has 
been most unduly extolled and over-estimated. He was young and 
of high birth, and the protege and personal favourite of the Duke of 
Wellington, and he brought with him to India a reputation for 
quickness and ability scarcely exaggerated ; but he had not the ge- 
nius of the Marquis Wellesley, and his admirers (for he had many 
in India) were simply mistaken when they supposed him to possess 
a mind so gifted. 

This is not the place to enter upon a general review of his Lord- 
ship’s policy and acts, but I may observe, that much was no doubt 
effected by him worthy of praise and commendation, although, as a 
whole, his conceptions appear to have been destitute of oxiginality. 
His thirst for “ annexation ” became a positive disease, and he was 
clearly not alive to the utter insecurity of our position, and was 
content, apparently, to believe with the herd, that the danger was 
distant, and the ultimate struggle for supremacy not to be looked 
for in our day; he seems to have shared, in fact, in that common 
feeling of common minds, who either do not really foresee danger, 
or else want the courage to look it steadily and manfully in the face. 
The annexation of Oude was one of the last important acts of his 
Government; that is a well-vexed question, and one on which ex- 
cellent reasons may be adduced on both sides. It has been said 
that this act was urged on Lord Dalhousie from home; however 
that may be, my own conviction is, that it was as ungenerous, as 
ill-timed, and wmting in good faiths as it is now proved in its result 
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to have been impolitic ; for no one, save a mere partisan, can now 
hesitate to believe that this act of annexation, more perhaps than any 
other single cause, gave scope and. enlarged compass to the revolt now 
raging. That act cemented into one inimical whole the Mohamedan 
population of Upper India : after that act there was no further demur ; 
prince and nobleman and peasant were all of one mind, — to compass, 
if possible, our entire overthrow and extirpation ! And now let us 
inquire how, after this boasted bloodless annexation, the noble Lord 
proceeded in that business. True, his unexpected occupation of 
the country was bloodless, that of course necessarily followed ; when 
there was no preparation against, or anticipation of danger, there 
would be no immediate struggle. A wise statesman would have seen 
this, and would, even if he thought himself secure for the time, have 
proceeded to render “assurance doubly sure.” The reverse of this 
happened; to the already overwhelming native troops of India, his 
Lordship added other yet more dangerous additions, in the shape of 
Oude levies, and it nowhere appears that consequent on this occupa- 
tion he added a single European soldier to our military establish- 
ment! The just equipoise so absolutely essential to maintain our 
supremacy was forgotten, or only so weakly enforced as to bo either 
overlooked or indefinitely postponed ! Further words on this subject 
were useless. The revolt, the mutiny, gradually and slowly com- 
menced ; how it was met it is sad and humiliating to detail. The 
Coinmander-in- Chief did nothing ; European regiments near at hand 
in the Himalayas were no^ called to the plains, where their presence 
w^ould have overawed the disafibcted ; not a European soldier was 
sent to secure the safety of our depots and magazines ; Delhi, Cawn- 
pore, and Allahabad were unregarded ; General Anson finally betook 
himself to Simla! The Government was nearly as supine; in the 
beginning, the grave nature of the imponding struggle with the 
Sepoys was ignored, and most valuable time was lost. If in the 
beginning the unmistakable magnitude of the danger had been 
bravely faced, much might have been done, and the Government 
here at home must have acted -with decision and promptitude. 
Troops would at once have been sent, and by the nearest route; 
and the blood of hundreds of brave men and helpless women and 
children would have been saved. But in reference to the conduct 
of the Bengal authorities, I shall content myself with extracting 
from the ‘Historical Harrative’ of the mutiny the description therein 
given of the capacity and proceedings of the Military Secretary to 
the “Supreme Government of India! ” 
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Colonel Birch , — The Secretary to the Government of India in 
the Military Department was a man in every way nnsuited for his 
position. Placed early in his career in the department of the Judge- 
Advocate- General, his confined understanding was exerted in master- 
ing the quirks and quibbles of the law. His intellect being essen- 
tially shallow, he was unable to take a broad view of any question ; 
but he would argue for hours, and exhaust all his ingenuity in com- 
bating some petty detail "Wlien Sir Charles ISTapier assumed the 
command of the Indian Army, Colonel Birch was Judge- Advocate. 
He was rather afraid of Sir Charles’s downright character, and at 
their first interview exerted all his powers to please him. ISTo 
amount of special pleading, however, would go down with the great 
Conqueror of Scinde. 

“ Sir Charles’s bad opinion was, however, of this service to Colonel 
Birch, that it obtained for him Lord Dalhousie’s patronage. That 
nobleman, eager to show his spite towards Sir C. ISTapier, took the 
opportunity of the first vacancy, to appoint Colonel Birch Secretary 
to the Government of India in the Military Department ; thus 
placing him, de facto, at the head of the army in India — giving him 
a position, indeed, exactly analogous to that of the Minister of War 
in Prance. 

A worse appointment could not have been made. Colonel Birch 
was essentially a sycophant, always ready to give up his own opinion, 
if by so doing be could curry favour with his superior. He had tried 
this plan with Sir C. Napier, but Sir Charles found him out, and 
not only felt, but showed, contempt towards him in consequence ; he 
found it an easier task to ingratiate himself with Lord Dalhousie 
and his successor, 

“ But he was also an ignoramus. He knew nothing of the Bengal 
Ar my. Many years had elapsed since he had even spoken to a Sepoy. 
He was ignorant of the composition of the army, as well as of its 
wants ; whilst his previous training had so unfitted him for his post, 
that he could not even write an order without making it unintel- 
ligible by excessive quibbling.” 

So much for this functionary’s characteristics, but that is not all : 

}iad one recommendation : if he was narrow-minded and 

unsciuipulous, he was honest ; he could not ‘ smile and smile and be 
a villain;’ he spoke his thoughts freely and honestly, and people, 
whilst they hated, could not help respecting him, — a sentiment never 
entertained towards his colleague in the military department.” 

And the colleague spoken of was Colonel Birch ! 
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Again, tlie following, we are told, were his acts; and his ante- 
cedents quite prepare one for the detail : — 

Yet, in the face of these prejudices, of the order to respect them, 
and of the danger of the consequences which must result from their 
violation, no sooner had the Government of India resolved to intro- 
duce the Enfield rifie partially into the Indian army, than the Secre- 
tary to Government deliberately issued an order which, by violating 
the caste of the Hindoo, was alone sufficient to bring about a revolt. 
The Enfield rifie required a particular species of cartridge, and this 
cartridge, in England, was greased with lard made from the fat either 
of the hog or the ox. Without reflecting, or, if reflecting, ignoring 
the consequences of his act, Colonel Birch ordered that the cartridges 
for use in India should be made up similarly to the cartridges in use 
in England, and should be used by the native troops ; that is to say, 
that Hindoo Sepoys should handle cartridges besmeared with the fat 
of their sacred animal, the cow. The knowledge of this fact was 
conveyed to the Hindoos in the most casual manner. These car- 
tridges had been made up by Lascars — men of an inferior caste. It 
happened that one day a Lascar requested a Brahmin Sepoy to give 
him a drink of water from his lotah, or brass pot. The Sepoy refused, 
on the plea of his superior caste, and that the lotah would be defiled 
by the touch of the Lascar. The Lascar in reply taunted him for 
talking of defilement, when he every day touched cartridges be- 
smeared with cows’ fat. The Hindoo, horror-stricken, rushed to his 
comrades and told them the story ; they inquired, and found it was 
trjie to the letter. Indignant, believing themselves deceived by the 
Government, they wrote an account to their comrades throughout 
India Erom that moment the WDrk of the agents of the King of 
Oude wns easy. 

For a man occupying the position of Military Secretary to the 
Government of India to make so gross a blunder, was unpardonable. 
Equally so, that, when the mistake was discovered, no disavowal was 
made by Government for four months, and then only in consequence 
of the outbreak at Meerut ! Well aw'are that the idea had taken 
possession of the Sepoys’ minds. Colonel Birch made no attempt to 
counteract it, gave no intimation that the manufacture of greased 
cartridges had been stopped. He calmly surveyed the mischief his 
acts had caused, and did — nothing. Yet this man, whose blundering 
incapacity caused the revolt, is still Secretary to the Government of 
India in the Military Department !” 

JEco uno disce omnes ! might almost be said of the Calcutta officials 
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acting in this sad and, disastrous crisis, thougli in fairness some of 
tlie civil secretaries should be excepted, and perhaps General Low. 
The civilians were necessarily ignorant of just military considerations, 
as connected with the mutiny. And it would be unjust wholly to 
condemn Lord Canning ; he, no doubt, has done his utmost ; he 
had not been long enough in India to acquire reliable knowledge and 
information; he was dependent, therefore, on the judgment and 
counsels of those who surrounded him. That they were altogether 
unequal to the crisis, few will deny. It is true, that after the revolt 
was full-blown, troops were sent for to Ceylon, Pegue, China, and 
other places, but time had been sadly wasted, and when, as I have 
before remarked, officers of experience were writing to me from 
the very seat of Government that we had now “ only to fight for 
itfi the Government was busy in ignoring the magnitude of the 
revolt, and in endeavouring to induce the belief that the excite- 
ment and danger was subsiding 1 

Again, long after the whole country was everywhere in open revolt 
or commotion ; when scarcely a regular regiment was left ; when, to 
the shallowest intellect, all reliance on the Native Infantry was shown 
to be simple delusion, what was the conduct of the Government ? At 
Linapore, a station only two days’ post from Calcutta, where an 
infatuated old General between seventy and seventy-five years of age 
commanded, three native regiments were suffered to retain their 
arms. The General is to be tried, we hear, by court-martial. To 
what end ? He had leen a brave and able officer, and had the 
Government done its duty, his career would probably have ended in 
honour as it began. To trust the safety of Bengal at such a time to 
the discretion of an old worn-out man, whose sympathies naturally 
were with the troops he had served with for half a century, was 
unwise to a degree. He ought to have been ordered 'peremptorily to 
disarm the native regiments ; the Military Secretary to Government 
should so have counselled the Governor- General ; and if General 
Lloyd had demurred or hesitated, instant supersession should have 
followed. But mere omission was not the only fault of the autho- 
rities. The Calcutta community saw the imminent danger, and peti- 
tioned Lord Canning to avert it, by disarming the Dinapore Brigade. 
Even this solicitation, it seems, was unattended to, for official inca- 
pacity does not readily give ear to even the wisest counsel. The 
result of this culpable inaction is well known to the British public, 
and but for the able conduct of that gallant officer. Major Vincent 
Eyre, of the Bengal Artillery, more fatal consequences would have 
.ensued. 
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I now approach, and with reluctance, the case of the Court 
of Directors of the East India Company. I am a retired officer 
of the Company; one of my nearest relatives, the late Henry 
St. G-eorge Tucker, was an honoured and a most influential member 
of the Court for many years, and I feel every disposition to speak of 
them in terms of respect. Nevertheless, I am constrained to state 
broadly my opinion that the delegated rule of the Directors is no 
longer beneficial to the State ; its day for usefulness has apparently 
passed away ; it no longer commands any real authority ; its influ- 
ence, from whatever cause, is weak, and its component parts do not 
present to the public view those elements of strength and wisdom 
adequate to the government of a mighty empire. In India, it is no 
longer regarded with respect or deference ; even its old traditionary 
virtues are ignored; and when a Government has once ceased to 
command the confidence of the governed, the sooner it is made to 
give way, the better for all concerned. The Court has struggled on 
of late years in a sort of hand-to-mouth existence ; and there can be 
little doubt that its speedy dissolution will follow' on the re-establish- 
ment of peace. This recent revolt must show clearly to the blindest 
vision the hollowness of that boasted system the Company and its Go- 
vernors- General have so long pursued. The temerity of that system ; its 
anomalies and inconsistencies; its weak milk-an^-water philanthropy, 
through which the natives have lost all salutary fegjr and awe of us ; 
its incapacity or disinclination to protect its European servants when 
arbitrarily ill-treated and injured by the Indian authorities, w'ill all 
form the subject doubtless of prolonged and grave inquiry. I will 
only here suggest one cause of its failure, and point to a single in- 
stance in elucidation. It appears, then, that the Court of Directors 
is composed generally of men too old or too long absent from India 
to be able to wmrk effectively in its government, and too pedantically 
wedded in many cases to old opinions and ideas, forgetful that India 
has moved onw’ards, and is no longer the precise India of tw'enty-five 
or thirty years since, when, for the most part, those gentlemen left 
the country. We have, for instance, a distinguished member of the 
Court writing in the ‘ Times,’ that, but for the trials of certain dis- 
affected troopers at Meerut, the Bengal Army might have remained 
the “loyal Bengal Army” still! How little this venerable senior 
can know of that army I write a distasteful truth, but I do 
it deliberately, and I say now no more than I have often said 
before the late revolt, in confidential communications to friends and 
others interested, namely, that the Bengal Army never really has 
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been, any time tbe last thirty years, a trustworthy or loyal army; by 
which I mean that it never has been a reliable, obedient, well-dis- 
posed body. We in our blindness have been pleased to assume that 
it possessed all sorts of virtues ; we have ignored and even fostered 
its vices, and allowed ourselvfes to be flattered as individuals into the 
belief that we had won its love and devoted adherence ; but a more 
vain, a more idle and impotent delusion I am confident never existed. 
In this I know I shall be opposed by many, by many whom I greatly 
esteem ; but I speak after thirty-two years’ experience and observa- 
tion, and I unhesitatingly affirm, that even mere personal attachment 
on the part of the Sepoys to their European superiors has been isolated 
and rare ; that the singular cunniag and duplicity of their character 
has not been fathomed by us as a nation; that in their guile and craffe 
they have invariably befooled and laughed us to scorn ; and that, dis- 
passionately regarded, a more mercenary, huxtering, really inglorious 
body of men never before were banded together 1 These will no 
doubt be considered extreme opinions; I am persuaded, neverthe- 
less, that they are thoroughly well founded. The Bengal Sepoys for 
many years have been simple mercenaries, without an attempt at 
disguise, greedy, covetous, and exacting; in the beginnmg these 
characteristics may have been less marked, but since the siege of 
Bhurtpore, in 1826, from about which period my more intimate ac- 
quaintance with them first commenced, the peculiarities I have 
described have undoubtedly attached to them, in an unmistakable 
manner. I shall be told that these Sepoys have fought bravely. 
Certainly, led by their European officers, they have done so at times ; 
but how often has their conduct been the very reverse I how often 
dastardly to the last degree — ^pale, trembling, sneaking out of the 
ranks on one pretence or another ! Many of their European officers 
in time of war have regretted that it was their fate to be connected 
with such men. And recently, in a letter from a distinguished staff- 
officer serving before Delhi, this sentence occurs : — never saw the 
. Sepoys fight half so well for us as they now do against us.” The 
writer had seen them in all the actions of the Sutledge and Punjaub 
campaigns. Will the present speak in proof? What, with their 
overwhelming numbers, and perfectly armed and disciplined, have 
they done ? Except to murder their too trusting and confiding 
officers, and defenceless women and children, what have they done 
worthy of the struggle for supremacy they sought to maintain ? No! 
these boasted mercenaries, however at times useful in upholding our 
dominion in the East, never were loyal, in the proper acceptation of 
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that term ; grasping self-interest has been all along their sole motive 
and consideration; they were thoroughly and entirely mercenary; 
and when they had become accustomed to consider themselves irre- 
sistible in numbers and discipline, they were ready at once to adopt 
any plea, such as that of the greased cartridges, for entering on that 
career of revolt and mutiny which, as they vainly hoped, would 
transfer to their own ranks and order the power and authority so 
supinely and unsuspiciously wielded by interloping foreigners. I 
maintain that for many years the Sepoy army was at heart disloyal 
to its very core, and all that was wanting to produce the blaze of 
mutiny we have witnessed, was just such a handle and opportunity 
as was so loosely and culpably offered to them. I cite the late Sir 
Charles INTapier in corroboration of this opinion. He declared, on the 
occasion of his disbanding the 66th Native Infantry, in 1849-50, 
that no less than 40,000 Sepoys in the Punjaub were prepared to 
mutiny ! Such was, we may now well beHeve, in reality the fact ; 
and if the fortress of Q-ovindghur had been seized by that regiment 
as attempted, the fearful revolt of 1857 would probably have been 
anticipated 1 JBut what did the Court of Directors know of this state 
of feeling ? There was not a Bengal military officer a member of 
that body, to enjoin caution or inquiry, and all danger was denied 
and disallowed by the highest Indian authority in that famous con- 
troversy since made public. Sir Charles Napier was permitted to 
resign his office of Commander-in- Chief in India, and the unre- 
flecting there and at home naturally followed in the belief which 
most administered to their own ease and quiet and to the gratifica- 
tion of their immediate superiors ; so the dark cloud was suffered to 
grow and increase in density, hovering onwards till it broke in that 
overwhelming outpour which had so nearly uprooted us in our foun- 
dations. Whatever some of us in India might think and fear, there 
was clearly nothing to be said ; all intimation of danger was authori- 
tatively derided, and it requires more self-reliance than most men 
possess to persist in an opinion condemned and ridiculed by all 
around. 

The ^Times’ newspaper has said that those who accuse the Indian 
authorities of inertness and want of vigour, in not suppressing the 
revolt when it first appeared, and who say also that it was preme- 
ditated, and the result of previous conspiracy, are convicted of in- 
consistency in so speaking. The ‘Times’ is a great and weighty 
authority, and it is with deference I take leave to differ, and to state 
my opinion that this is only a seeming contradiction. For may not a 
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conspiracy be crushed and overcome ? And if at Meerut short, sharp, 
and decisive action had, on the massacre of their European officers, 
flooded the native lines with the blood of those miscreants, what 
more probable than that the outbreak would have been suppressed ? 
Whereas impunity lent it strength. At Delhi there was nothing to 
oppose to it ; no foresight had been exercised, no judicious arrange- 
ments made, no one single precaution appears indeed to have been 
taken by G-eneral Anson, whose practical inexperience and incapacity ' 
can never be efiaced by that ‘‘ charm of manner and demeanour ’’ his 
friends dwell upon, and of which I am equally sensible ; but until 
the flame had burst forth he did not move his European battalions 
from the hills to the plains, where their presence would have overawed 
the Sepoys, or put down forcibly their revolt ; he neglected to secure 
with European troops our depots and magazines ; he did not organize 
a strong column for rapid movement in whatever direction the flame 
might break forth ; he did not enjoin caution and vigilance on that 
incapable officer, G-eneral Hewitt; no commissariat carriage was 
made immediately available ; in short, nothing was done in way of 
wise prevention, and so the flame burst forth in all its appalling in- 
tensity ! That sooner or later our own fatal security, the Pretorian 
insolence of the Sepoys, and that Mohamedan intrigue and 
virulent hatred which has formed so principal an ingredient in 
the revolt, would assuredly have produced a similar result, few, I 
should imagine, will be prepared to doubt. Erom henceforth our 
rule will be stronger and sterner, and our hold upon the country 
much firmer, I trust, than it has ever yet been : it depends upon 
ourselves to render it so. And we need have no dread of missionary 
labours — ^these never have done the least harm. It has been our late 
greedy and grasping policy ; our mismanagement of the Sepoys ; our 
neglect to secure real power ; our recent financial blunders, amount- 
ing, in appearance at least, to positive fraud ; and, generally, the too 
ra^id introduction, recently, of general schemes of education and 
changes in Hindoo laws and customs, which it would have been far 
wiser for a time to have postponed. These, at least, are my convic- 
tions. 

I beg now to ofier a few brief, general observations, such as in my 
judgment wiU be found most conducive to the future permanency 
and strength of our dominion in the East. 

1. The abolition of the Court of Directors ; and in substitution, a 
Secretary of State for India, with a staff of efficient under-secretaries 
in the various departments, civil, military, and political. 
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2. The entire abandonment of the narrow and exclusive system in 
the Indian Civil Service; men best qualified should be appointed, 
and open competition the test. 

3. An entire reconstruction of the military system ; no officer to 
be appointed a cadet before the age of seventeen or eighteen, and all 
to be required to pass through a military college, whether intended 
for the Line or for the Engineers and Artillery. 

4. N^o natives to be enlisted who are Bramins, or who will not en- 
gage for general service anywhere ; and the recruiting districts to be 
carefully laid down. 

5. 'No officers to be taken from regiments for any merely civil 
situations, but only for military staff employ, in the strict sense of 
the term, and after undergoing an examination as to acquirements 
and aptitude for the particular department for which it is proposed 
to withdraw them. 

6. A knowledge of the native languages to be a sine qua non be- 
fore any promotion or advancement can be allowed. 

7. A strong, stern, but just system of government to be intro- 
duced, so that the same shall be viewed with awe and respect by the 
natives. 

8. Europeans should not be subject to trial before natives; and 
the least outrage on any European, however humble his station, 
should be punished with severity, 

9 The utter futility of the existing native pension establishment 
having been fully proved, should be carefidly revised ; and the for- 
feiture of all present pensions having been justly incurred by the 
revolt or apathy and tacit hostility of the pensioners, their stipends 
should be at once swept away, except in very special cases. 

10. The natives of India within the British territories should be 
carefully disarmed, and watchfully kept so. 

11. Eespectfor all Europeans, and for Her Majesty’s Grovernment, 
should be firmly 2 irA persistently enforced. 

12. The native press in India should be kept under a strict censor- 
ship. It has been disseminating treason and sedition for years ; and 
the recent classing of the European and native press together, was 
alike unjust and impolitic, robbing the State, at a critical period, of 
the zealous services of the former. 

13. The discontinuance of the practice of bestowing upon Qo- 
vemors-Greneral pensions of £5000 per annum. That system is of 
the “springes to catch woodcock” order; and but for the desire it 
has generated to conciliate the Court of Directors, a more just. 
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equital^le, and generous policy would often haye been pursued, while 
the community, native and European, might possibly not have been 
outraged by the recent five-per-cent, “swindle,” whereby the credit 
of the Government has been iujured, and our good faith called in 
question. A clear £30,000 a year, with aU travelliug and many 
other expenses paid besides, ought to be considered sufficient remu- 
neration for any services. 

14. The “blue-veined” aristocratic element should be more guard- 
edly employed in responsible situations in the East. Mere men 
about town, however “ charming in demeanour,” should not be 
placed in command of the army ; and known incapables should not be 
sent out as divisional commanders, merely to fill their empty pockets, 
or to get rid of their importunities here, 

15. The military element in India, instead of being degraded so- 
cially, as hitherto, should be raised ; a new' and more just order of 
precedence should be introduced; and grey-headed officers should 
no longer be made to give place to boys in the civil service, whose 
chief merit often consists only in their very near affinity to the 
Eirectors in Leadenhall-street. 

16. The native police employed in Bengal is now proved to be, as 
was generally suspected, utterly worthless ; it should be carefully re- 
modelled, and an effective and reliable intelligence department should 
be organized. 

17. Battalions of Africans might with advantage be organized; 
there are many special duties in which they might with 'great ad- 
vantage be employed, exposure to which would be injurious to the 
health of European troops — to aid, for instance, in garrisoning Eort 
William, and our various magazines, foris, and dep6ts. 

18. The fortifications and public buildings at Delhi, Agra, and Luck- 
now, ought not to be destroyed ; these may all be of great advantage 
to us in the future. At Delhi, the “ Jumma Musjid,” a commanding 
and excellent position, might be occupied for other than religious pur- 
poses, and all Mohamedan and Hindoo processions within the walls of 
that city may be strictly interdicted ; a rule which, if strictly enforced, 
will sufficiently mark our re-assumption of power and authority, 

19. A body of efficient light cavalry ought to be raised. An In- 
spector of Oavaby should be added to the establishment ; the unwise 
parsimony which would not hitherto grant one has been, as foretold, 
productive of the worst results. 

20. The enormous salaries of the Governors- General, Members of 
Council, and other high civil and military functionaries, should be 
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greatly reduced; and the “savings to the State” made by parsi- 
monious clippings from the under-paid captains and subalterns of 
the army, and clerks and others in the uncovenanted service, should 
be abandoned. One uniform rate of pay should be given to officers 
everywhere ; and finally, the long-standing absurdity of the half-batta 
system should be abolished. 


CHAPTER IV. 


In reference to tlie very inimical feeling with which the Mohamodan 
population, in my opinion, regard us, as recorded in the begmning of 
this Pamphlet, I wish to state that my observation on this point is 
confined to Bengal chiefly. It may possibly be otherwise in the 
Madras and Bombay Presidencies, and the feehng may be moderated 
in remote districts in Bengal; but I am confident, &om personal 
observation, that at Delhi in particular, and in all our large Mus- 
sulman cities and bazaars, rooted dislike of us, as Christians and 
Europeans, IS the invarkble rule. Officers of the Army sec much 
more of this than the civilians, because these last are in authority 
^d that with the Oriental generates mere lip-service to an un- 
bounded extent. With the military it is far otherwise ; and no man 
ot common observation could well ride through the streets of Delhi 
or any large city or bazaar, without being struck with the malignant’ 
fierce expression of countenance with which, on meeting their glances’ 
one is so frequently regarded. The eivUian on such occasions rides 
out with Sowars (armed horsemen) in attendance; and it is with 
bated breath and seeming respect and humility that these attributes 
of office cause him to be observed ; but the whispered curse and 
smile of dension, which foUow after, are as invariably a part of the 
pertormance. I was, as a young man, for three years in garrison at 
Delhi, and I know the place and its inhabitants weU, and have often 
and often had occasion to marvel at their astonishing dupheity 
efla-ontery, and low cunning,— characteristics common to the great 
mass of Mohamedans of the cities of Upper India, who, as a body, 
are as grossly ignorant, moi-aUy depraved, and fanatical as it is pos- 
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sible to imagine. I speak of the mass ; for tmdoubtedly there are 
bigblj-respectable and upright men of this persuasion, but they are 
few and far between, and even these are fanatical to an uncommon 
degree. It may easily be imagined how injurious, with such people, 
has been our easy, unsuspicious, milk-and-water system. It has 
made them despise as well as dislike us j and the result we witness, 
in the fearful outrages and almost universal revolt of this class of our 
subjects, whenever there has appeared a chance of success against us. 
I think therefore that the greatest caution should be exercised in 
enlisting Mussulmans of the Upper Provinces. Vhen, after the 
Sutledge campaign, so many Irregular cavalry regiments were raised, 
it was a common remark about Delhi, Meerut, and Seharumpore, that 
the effect had been to remove all the lowest scamps and vagabonds 
of the vicinity, who, in the zeal felt by officers to complete their 
corps, were far too easily entertained, without reference to character 
or connection. Pisher’s Horse was thus unhappily organized, and 
its treacherous mutiny has cost us the lives of some of our best 
officers. Por the future, or at least for some time to come, we 
should not, in my opinion, recruit in the Oude or Delhi territory, or 
in Hohilkund; the Punjaub and Cis-Sutledge states, together with 
our HiU. Districts, will afford us a sufficient and much better field, 
and for this purpose the less we have to do with the disaffected 
districts the better. 

Grave misapprehension has existed even in India as to the 
strength of Delhi and its means of defence. I have many corre- 
spondents now serving before those walls, and some details which I 
am confident may be relied upon, will be highly interesting at this 
anxious period. On reaching Delhi, General Barnard’s force had to 
oppose a garrison consisting of the 11th, 20th, 38th, 54ith,'74th Ee- 
giments of Hative Infantry, the Hurrianah Light Infantry, portions 
of the 9th, 44th, and 67th and 5th Hative Infantry, the majority of 
the 45th also, and 300 of the Sappers and Miners ; of cavalry, a wing 
of the 4th Irregulars, the whole of the 3rd Light Cavalry, and detach- 
ments of the Oude and Gwalior regiments. In addition to these, it 
is known that the mutineers had a vast number of men who had gone 
on furlough to their homes. Of artillery, they had Captain De Teis- 
sier’s battery complete, and four batteries of guns which were ready 
for issue from the magazine. Prom whence they obtained their 
artiUery-men it is not difficult to guess ; I have already explained 
that 100 per cent, of the infantry had been trained, under the auspices 
of Government, to the use of ordnance. The King of Delhi, moreover, 
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had sottie artillery-moii of his own, and there was a company of old 
pensioned artillery-men at the place. 

That they had great namhers, and well-trained, there has been 
plenty of proof in the w^ay they have served their guns, both from 
the batteries on the bastions and in tlie field ; in fact their artillery 
has been the chief difficulty. In the Delhi magazine they found 114 
pieces of heavy ordnance, with ammuuitioii and stores in immense 
quantities ; take for example the following items *. 24-pounder round 
shot, no less than 37,700; of 18 -pounders, 33,300; of 8-inch shells, 
18,900 ; of powder, upwards of 14,000 barrels ; these will show their 
means of defence. Desides this the enemy was joined by all the 
Customs’ patrols, Burkundauze, and police, than whom no class of 
men are stated to have committed greater horrors and atrocities. 
All these trained men, added to the immense population of fanatical 
Mussulmans in and around Delhi, constitute a force and a power 
not to bo treated contemptuously or encountered carelessly. It must 
bo borne in mind, too, that the walls of Delhi are of considerable 
strength ; there is a deep ditch also, and the place is at least seven 
miles in circumference ; and as to cutting them off from communica- 
tion with the Jumna and so investing the place, the idea is simply 
ridiculous, not to say preposterous. With ^500 bayonets, of which 
the force originally consisted, that was not to be done, and on the 
whole the delay in storming the place has doubtless told to our 
advantage. One side of the city, which takes in the palace and the 
interior defences of Selimgurh, is washed by the Jumna, the bridge 
of boats across wffiich we had been unable in the beginning to 
destroy, although the rise of the river must, when the rains com- 
menced in full flood, have probably done that work for us, and thus 
one means of escape will, it is to be hoped, have been destroyed. 
Prematurely to have made the assault might have been eminently 
disastrous, and failure would have imperilled our authority through- 
out India. 'When the last letters left the Camp, on the 25th of 
August, the siege-train was within ten days’ march; and we may, 
in my opinion, expect confidently to hear that by the 15th of Sep- 
tember at latest the city was in our possession. Major-Grcneral 
Wilson is an officer of great ability and judgment, and every con- 
fidence may be reposed in him. With the re-occupation of Delhi, 
the revolt in om old possessions in the Upper Provinces will cease, 
and we shall have simply to resume our control and authority; with 
Oude it wiU probably be found more difficult to deal. 
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And now, before committing these brief pages to the press, I 
cannot do better than record my humble testimony in favour of the 
English in India, — of those men who are now so heroically fighting 
for their country’s honour and supremacy, and with whom I can 
only wish that it was my good fortune to be serving at such a crisis. 
It may be all very well for those who, in the pursuit of mammon 
or notoriety, indite exaggerated stories in novels, or for those who 
desire to shine at the expense of their comrades, to indulge in the 
ideal description of imputed laxity and immorality in India. The 
fact is otherwise ; simply I may affirm that it u not so, and for this 
sufficient reason, that there are neither means nor appliances available 
to the European officer for indulgence in vice. We all know what 
sort of conduct may be “sugared over” in London or Paris, but 
nowhere in India is the European able thus to pass unnoticed and 
unknown; the result is, that living openly, and as it were in the 
face of the community, vice is the marked exception, and decorum 
and decency are the natural and usual results of our position. The 
English public at large will not tlink the worse of Indian officers for 
being free comparatively from the pretence and affectation of superior 
virtue and goodness. My own experience leads me to the broad 
conclusion, that nowhere are men brought up to be bolder, and 
more free &om aH the subservient vices ; more honest, sincere, and 
trustworthy, than they are in India, Our class, by which I mean 
the middle class, is well represented ; there, no one need blush for 
them ; and I vdll venture to predict that, when the causes of these 
tragical mutinies come to be hereafter sifted and ascertained, it will 
be found, that in no one instance were men incited to join in them 
by indignation or disgust at European vice or immorality. ISTo I lust 
of dominion and of mammon, lured on these brigands to their fate. 
It may sound infiated, but theirs has been a struggle for empire ; 
they have sought to “ push us from our stools ” and to rule in our 
place; they are now fatally undeceived. Their unexpected bat- 
talions burst irresistibly upon our defenceless out-posts, but their 
superiority has been short-lived; and it is to be hoped, that no puling 
miserable weakness will be suffered to interfere with the stern, just 
retribution which is due to the memory and fate of our slaughtered 
countrymen. If the Calcutta G-ovemment is too weak to deal with 
the mutiaeers and murderers, who have outraged human nature in 
the infamous atrocities they have perpetrated on our women and 
children ; if, as reported, meekness, tenderness, and lenity are now 
being enjoined, by the Indian Government, on those who have 
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endeavoured manfully to uphold our supremacy; if, as stated/ the 
civilians who, at Patna and Monghir, acted with courage, prompti- 
tude, and decision, have been removed from their appointments 
under the displeasure of their rulers, a Koyal Commission, to examine 
into and condemn the guilty who have taken part in this infamous 
revolt, should be at once sent out to India, and should be composed 
of men who know how to uphold the honour of our country, protect 
and avenge the innocent, and to punish the guilty. If a man escapes 
of those who have outraged humanity, in this fearful revolt, we shall 
ill have performed our part or our duty to those who have fallen. 

In conclusion, I am aware that I shall be blamed by some for so 
openly expressing my opinion of the incapacity of the Indian Go- 
vernment, and of some of its more prominent subordinates ; I shall 
be bhimed for speaking as I have done of the Sepoys, for the delu- 
sion connected with these men is yet strong upon many ; I shall be 
blamed, possibly, for presuming to censure some of the acts of the 
Marquis of Dalhousie. To all this I have but one simple reply, 
namely, that under ^ordinary circumstances I should have held my 
peace, for I have no further connection with public business, or 
desire to re-engage in it ; but I consider that this, if ever there was 
one, is a time to speak out, and to make known boldly the truth and 
facts to the best of my knowledge and ability. In the inquiries 
which I presume will follow on the re-establishment of peace, it is 
desirable that the conduct of those who govern India should be 
rightly understood and thoroughly sifted ; if it be then found that I 
have “ set down aught in malice,’’ I am content to abide the con- 
demnation of my fellows. I need make no further apology for the 
open expression of my opinions ; and I will only add, that the details 
I have given in connection with our position before Delhi have been 
added since the arrival of the Mail from thence of the 25 th of August, 
and since the first part of the MS. was placed in the printer’s hands. 

Newport House, mar JExeter, 

Ocioler l$fh, 1857. 
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